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THE 

LATE  REGULATIONS, 

RESPECTING  THE 


Britifti  Colonies, 


CONSIDERED. 

S  I  R, 


WHEN  I  laft  wrote  to  you,  and 
faid,  cc  that  the  late  meafures  rc- 
fpedting  America,  would  not  only 
be  extremely  injurious  to  the  Colonies,  but 
alfo  to  Great  Britain,”  I  little  thought  I 
was  entering  into  an  engagement,  which 
would  oblige  me  to  exceed  the  ufual  limits 
of  a  letter  :  but  fince  you  defire  to  have  at 
large  the  reafons  in  fupportof  this  opinion, 
and  I  always  think  it  my  duty  to  comply 

with 


(  6  ) 

with  your  requeds,  I  will  endeavour  in  the 
cleared  manner  I  can,  to  lay  my  fentiments 
before  you. 

The  American  continental  colonies  are 


inhabited  by  perfons  of  fmall  fortunes,  who 
are  fo  clofely  employed  in  fubduing  a  wild 
country,  for  their  fubfudence,  and  who 
would  labour  under  fuch  difficulties  in  con¬ 
tending  with  old  and  populous  countries, 
which  mud  exceed  them  irj  workmanffiip 
and  cheapnefs,  that  they  have  not  time  nor 
any  temptation  to  apply  themfelves  to  ma¬ 
nufactures. 

Hence  arifes  the  *  importance  of  the  colo¬ 
nies 

*  It  has  been  (aid  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when 
complaints  have  been  made  of  the  decay  of  trade  to 
any  part  of  Europe,  “  That  fuch  things  were  not 
worth  regard,  as  Great  Britain  was  pofTefTed  of  colo¬ 
nies  that  could  confume  more  of  her  manufactures  than 
file  was  able  to  fupply  them  with, 

As  the  cafe  now  ftands,  we  fhaii  {hew,  that  the 
plantations  are  a  fpring  qt  wealth  to  this  nation,  that 
they  work  for  us,  that  their  treafure  centers  all  here, 
and  that  the  laws  have  tied  them  fail:  enough  to  us ;  fo 
that  it  mu  ft  be  through  our  own  fault  and  mi  (man  age- 
went,  if  they  become  independent  of  England. 

Dave n ant  on  the  Plantation  Trade. 

It  is  better  that  the  iflands  fhould  be  fupplied 

from 
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nies  to  Great  Britain.  Her  profperity  de¬ 
pends  on  her  commerce ;  her  commerce 
on  her  manufactures  ;  her  manufac¬ 
tures 


from  the  northern  colonies  than  from  England,  for 
this  reafon,  the  provifions  we  might  fend  to  Barba- 
does,  Jamaica,  &c.  would  be  unimproved  product  of 
the  earth,  as  grain  of  all  kinds,  or  fuch  product  where 
there  is  little  got  by  the  improvement,  as  malt,  fait, 
beef,  and  pork;  indeed  the  exportation  of  falt-fifh 
thither  would  be  more  advantageous,  but  the  goods 
which  we  fend  to  the  northern  colonies  are  fuch,  whofe 
improvement  may  be  juflly  faid,  one  with  another,  to 
be  near  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  whole  commo¬ 
dity,  as  apparel,  houfhold- furniture,  and  many  other 
things.”  #  .  Idem. 

“"New  England  is  the  moft  prejudicial  plantation 
to  the  kingdom  of  England  ;  and  yet,  to  do  right  to 
that  moft  mduftrious  Englifh  colony,  I  muft  confefs, 
that  though  we  lofe  by  their  unlimited  trade  with  other 
foreign  plantations,  yet  we  are  very  great  gainers  by 
their  direct  trade  to  and  from  Old  England.  Our 
yearly  exportations  of  Englifh  manufactures,  malt  and 
other  goods,  from  hence  thither,  amounting,  in  my 
opinion,  to  ten  times  the  value  of  what  is  imported 
from  thence  ;  which  calculation  I  do  not  make  at  ran-* 
dom,  but  upon  mature  confideration,  and,  peradven- 
ture,  upon  as  much  experience  in  this  very  trade  as 
any  other  perfonwill  pretend  to  ;  and  therefore,  when¬ 
ever  reformation  of  our  correfpondency  in  trade  with 
that  people  fhall  be  thought  on,  it  will,  in  my  poor 
judgment, -require  great  tendernefs,  and  very  feiious 
circumfpcctio’n.” 

Sir  Josiah  Child’s  Difcourfe  on  Trade* 

“  Our  plantations  fpend  moflly  our  Englifh  manu¬ 
factures,  and  thofe  of  all  forts  almoft  imaginable,  in 

egregious  quantities,  and  employ  near  two- thirds  ot 

all 


tures  on  the 


r « j 

markets  for  them ;  and  the 
moil  conftant  and  advantageous  markets 
are  afforded  by  the  colonies,  as  in  ail  others 


.  the 

^‘PP'nS;  t^lat  we  ^avc  more  people 
»i  England,  by  reafon  of  our  plantations  in  America.” 

C£  ?'r  Jofiah  Child  fays,  in  another  part  of  his  work* 
hat  not  more  than  fifty  families  are  maintained  in 
England  by  the  refining  of  fugar.”  From  whence, 
and  from  what  Davenant  fays,  it  is  plain,  that  the 
advantages  here  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  plantations 

oy  England  muft  be  meant  chiefly  of  the  continental 
colonies,  bee  notes  to  pages  1 2  and  1 3. 

I  fhall  up  my  whole  remarks  on  our  Amen- 
can  colonies  with  this  obfervation,  that  as  they  are  a 
certain  annual  revenue  of  feveral  millions  fterlin?  to 
their  mother  country,  they  ought  carefully  to  be  pro¬ 
tected,  duly  encouraged,  and  every  opportunity  that 
preients  improved  for  their  increafement  and  advan¬ 
tage,  as  every  one  they  can  poffibly  reap  muft  at  laft 
return  to  us  with  intereft.” 


Beawes’s  Lex.  Merc.  Red. 

.  “  ,We  may  rafely  advance,  that  our  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation  are  gieatly  encreaied  by  our  colonies,  and  that 
tney  really  are  a  fource  of  treafure  and  naval  power  to 
this  kingdom,  fince  they  work  for  us,  and-  their  trea¬ 
sure  centers  here.  Before  their  fettlement  our  manu¬ 
factures  were  few,  a. id  thofe  but  indifferent;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Englifh  merchants  very  fmall,  and  the  whole 
fhipping  of  the  nation  much  inferior  to  what-  now  be¬ 
longs  to  the  northern  colonies  only.  Thefe  are  cer¬ 
tain  faCts.  But  fince  their  cflablifhment  our  condition 
has  altered  for  the  better,  almoft  to  a  degree  beyond 
credibility.  .  Our  manufactures  are  prodisioufly  en- 
creafed,  chiefly  by  the  demand  for  them  in  the  planta¬ 
tions,  where  they  at  leaft  take  offcne-half,  and  fup- 

ply 
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tiie  t  red  of  Europe  interferes  with  her, 
and  various  accidents  may  interrupt  them. 
The  benefit  from  hence  is  at  prefent  im- 
menfe ;  but  in  future  times,  when  Ameri¬ 
ca  fhall  be  more  fully  peopled,  mud  exceed 
.  with  prudent  management  the  warmed 
wifhes  of  a  Britifh  patriot. 

Our  chief  productions  are  provifions, 
naval  {tores*  furs,  iron  and  lumber.  A  few 
colonies  yield  tobacco  and  indigo.  Some  of 
thefe  commodities  are  necefiary  to  Great 
Britain  ;  but  all  that  {he  requires  are  vaftly 
infufficient  to  pay  for  her  manufactures 
which  we  want.  The  productions  of  fome 
of  the  fouthern  colonies  may  perhaps  be 
equal  to  their  demands,  but  the  cafe  is  wide¬ 
ly  different  with  the  northern  *  for  in  thefe, 

ply  us  with  many  valuable  commodities  for  exportation* 
which  is  as  great  an  emolument  to  the  mother  king¬ 
dom*  as  to  the  plantations  themfelves.” 

Posteethwayt’s  Did.  of  Trade  and  Com*. 

J  l<  Moft  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  interfered  i 
with  us*  more  or  lefs,  in  diveis  of  our  flaplc  manu¬ 
factures,'  within  half  a  century,  not  only  in  our  wool¬ 
len,  but  in  our  lead  and  tin  manufactures,  as  well  as 
our  fifheries.” 


PoSTiETHWAYT,  ibid . 

B  the 


'  V! 

i  R 
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the  importations  from  Great  Britain  are 

* 

computed  to  be  generally  more  than  double 
the  value  of  their  immediate  exportations 
to  that  kingdom. 

The  only  expedient  left  us  for  makin 
our  remittances,  is  to  carry  on  fome  other 
trade,  whereby  we  can  obtain  iflver  and 
gold,  which  our  own  country  does  not  af¬ 
ford.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  our  tak¬ 
ing  off  and  paying  for  her  manufactures,  is 
beneficial  to  Great  Britain,  the  channels  by 
which  we  acquire  money  for  that  purpofe, 
ought  to  be  indaftrioufly  kept  open  and  un¬ 
interrupted. 

Our  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
foreign  plantations  in  the  Wert  Indies,  have 
chiefly  anfwered  this  end,  though  with  much 
difficulty,  the  mother- country  having  lone 
fince  drawn  the  *  commercial  cords  with 


*  As  far  as  regulations  are  requiftte  to  confine  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies  to  Britifh  fubjeCfe  and  to 
Britifh  fhips,  to  give  Great  Britain  the  preference  in 
being  fupplied  with-  naval  ftores,  fo  eflential  to  her 
ltrength  at  fea,  with  commodities  necdlary  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  her  woollen  manufactures,  or  fuch  articles  as 
can  bear  high  duties  upon  them,  and  thereby  make  a 
* 


'  ■ '  .  \  \  ■> , 


C  it  3 

which  the  colonies  are  hound,  extremely 
tight  upon  them.  Every  thing  produced 

here,  that  Great  Britain  chufes  to  take  to 

» 

herfelf,  mu  ft  be  carried  to  that  kingdom 

© 

•f-  only — Every  thing  we  chufe  to  import 

from 


confiderable  addition  to  the  revenue,  or,  as  far  as  they 
are  requisite,  to  prevent  the  colonies  from  being  flip- 
plied  with  any  thing  in  the  place  of  iiritifh  manufac¬ 
tures,  they  may  he  reafonable.  Thefe  regulations,  it 
is  apprehended,  efiablifh  tire  bafis  of  the  Britifh  power, 
and  form  fuch  a  firm  connection  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies,  as  will  produce  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  file  ought  to  with  for,  or  that  they  can  afi'ord 
her.  Anyjurther  attempt  to  fhacklc  fome  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  in  favour  of  others,  or  to  advance  the  revenue 
in  America  by  retraining  her  trade,  is  but  regulating, 
by  a  fevere  exefeife  of  power,  what  wants  no  regula¬ 
tion,  and  lofing  by  too  much  hafte  to  gain.  { See  notes 
to  pares  25,26.)  Unneceffary  and  irritating  reftri&ions 
will  at  laitcafi:  contempt  and  hatred  on  thofe  fubilan- 
tial  ones,  that  length  of  time,  and  the  natural  reverence 
of  colonies  for  their  mother  country,  would  have  con- 
fecrated  ;  for  difeontented  minds  are  not  apt  to  diftin- 
guilh.  “  Narrow  limited  notions  in  trade  and  plant¬ 
ing  are  only  advanced  by,  and  can  only  be  of  ufe  to 
particular  perfons,  but  are  always  injurious  to  the 
public  interefis,  in  preventing  the  full  employment  of 
our  own  people,  and  giving  our  rivals  and  competi¬ 
tors  in  trade  the  opportunity  of  employing  greater 
numbers  of  theirs,  producing  greater  quantities  of 
merchandizes,  and  underfelling  us  at  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.”  Postlethwayt’s  Didh  of  Trade  and  Com. 

f  Montefquicu,  fpeaking  of  the  contradf  made  by 
Poland  for  felling  all  her  corn  to  Dantzick  only  ;  and 
anothci  of  the  like  nature  between  fomc  Indian  Princes 

and  • 


from  Europe,  mult  be  fhipped  in  *  Great 
Britain— Heavy  duties  have  been  laid  on 
our  importations  from  the  foreign  planta- 
tions. 

However,  under  all  thefc  reftraints,  and 
fome  others  that  have  been  impofed  on  us, 

'  r  t 

we  have  not  till  lately  been  unhappy.  Our 
fpirits  were  not  deprefled.  We  apprehend¬ 
ed  no  delign  formed  againfl  our  liberty. 
We  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  peace,  and 
were  quite  free  from  any  heavy  debt,  either 
internal  or  external.  We  had  a  paper  cur¬ 
rency  which  ferved  as  a  medium  of  domeftic 
commerce,  and  permitted  us  to  employ  all 
the  gold  and  filver  we  could  acquire,  in  trade 
abroad.  We  had  a  multitude  of  markets 

and  the  Dutch  for  fpices,  fays,  “  Thefe  agreements 
are  proper  for  a  poor  nation,  whofe  inhabitants  are 
fatisfied  to  forego  the  hopes  of  enriching  thcmfelves, 
provided  they  can  be  fecure  of  a  certain  fubfiflence  ; 
or  for  nations,  whofe  flavery  confifts  either  in  renounc¬ 
ing  the  ufe  of  thofe  things  which  nature  h.«s  given 
them,  or  in  being  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  difadvanta- 
geous  commerce.” 

*  Except  fait  from  any  part  of  Europe  for  the  fi- 
fheries  of  Newfoundland,  New-England,  New-York, 
■and  Fcnfylvania,  and  a  lew  things  from  Ireland. 

for 
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for  our  provifions,  lumber  and  iron.  Thele 
allowed  liberties,  with  fome  others  we  af- 
,  fumed,  enabled  us  to  colled;  confiderable 
fums  of  money  for  tjie  joint  benefit  of  our- 
fdves  and  our  mother-country. 


But  the  modern  regulations  are  in  every 


circumftance  affliding.  The  remittances  we 
have  been  able  to  make  to  Great  Britain, 
with  all  the  licence  hitherto  granted  or 
taken,  and  all  the  money  brought  among  us 
in  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  have  not  been 
Efficient  to  pay  her  what  we  owe ;  but 
there  ftill  remains  due,  according  to  a  late 


calculation  made  by  the  Englilh  merchants, 
the  fum  of  four  millions  fterling.  Befides 


this,  we  are  and  h^ve  be.en  for  many  years 
heavily  taxed  for  the  payment  of  the  debts 
contraded  by  our  efforts  again  ft  the  common 
enemy.  Thefefeem  to  be  difficulties  fevere 
enough  for  young  colonies  to  contend  with; 


The  laft  *  links  our  paper  currency  very 

*  While  the  quantity  of  paper  currency  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  ufes  for  it,  it  rtiuft  be  beneficial ;  and 
therefore  to  link,  it  below  that  quantity  mult  be  preju¬ 
dicial. 

faft 


I  H  ] 

fail:.  The  former  fweeps  off  our  filver  and 
gold  in  a  torrent  to  Great  Britain,  and  leaves 
us  continually  toiling  to  fupply  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  diftant  fprings  the  continually  waft¬ 
ing  ftream.  * 

Thus  drained,  we  are  prohibited  by  new 
and  fh  icier  reftraints  being  laid  on  our  trade, 
irom  procuring  thefe  coins  as  we  ufed  to  do  ; 
and  from  inftituting  among  ourfelves  bills 
of  credit  in  the  place  of  fuch  portions  of 
them  as  are  required  in  our  internal  traffic; 
and  in  this  exhaufted  condition,  our  lan- 
guiffiing  country  is  to  ftrive  to  take  up  and 

to  totter  under  the  additional  burthen  of  the 
Stamp  Act. 

In  defence  of  the  prohibition  to  inftitute 
hills  of  credit ,  it  may  be  faid,  ic  that  feme 
few  colonies,  by  injudicious  emiffions  of 
paper  currency,  did  great  injury  to  indivi¬ 
duals.”  It  is  true :  but  it  is  as  true,  that 
Others  always  lupported  the  credit  of  their 

t  No  attempt  was  ever  made  in  this  province,  and 
fomc  others,  to  pay  Englifh  debts  any  otherwife  than 
according  to  the  rate  of  Exchange  ;  and  no  complaint 

was  ever  made  of  injuffice  from  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency. 


[  J5  ] 


bills  in  fuch  3.  milliner,  that  their  emiilions 
were  of  vaft  benefit  both  to  the  provinces 
and  to  Great  Britain.  The  inconveniencies 
under  which  the  colonies  laboured  before 
thefe  emiilions,  are  well  remembered,  and 
were  produced  by  the  fame  caufe  that  di- 
xlrefles  us  at  this  time  ;  that  is,  by  Great 
Britain’s  taking  off  all  our  gold  and  lilver. 
There  was  then  fo  little  money  among 
feveral  of  them,  that  a  ftop  v/as  put  in  a 
manner  to  buying  and  fe!ling,and  even  fliop- 
keepers  were  obliged  to  barter  their  goods 
for  food.  The  effedt  produced  by  thefe  e- 
mifhons  was  furprizing — Trade  revived: 
and  the  remarkable  and  immediate  |j  in- 

creafe 

D  V alue  of  the  exports  from  England  to  Penfylvania 
at  different  periods. 

In  1 723  they  were  ^1^,992  19  4 

'73°  -  -  48,592  7  5 

1 737  -  -  56,690  6  7 

!742  -  -  75^95  3  4 

In  the  year  1723  the  hrft  bills  of  credit  were  emit¬ 
ted  in  Penfylvania  to  the  value  of  45000  1.  In  1728., 
part  of  the  ffrff  emiflion  being  then  funk,  30000I.  more 
were  emitted.  It  appears  from  the  account  above, 
that  in  ftven  years,  from  1723  to  1730,  the  exports 
increaled  ^32,599  8  r  fterling.  In  1738,  great  part 
ol  the  preceding  emifflons  being  then  funk,  there  was 

an 


\ 

l 
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create  ot  our  importations  fhewed  how  ad¬ 
vantageous  they  were  to  Great  Britain.  If 
any  inconveniences  were  feared  from  this 
kind  of  currency,  means  might  have  been 

*  fr  , 

found  to  prevent  them,  without  utterly  a- 
bolifhing  it :  but  now,  the  apprehenfion  of 
mifchiefs  that  might  have  been  more  eafilv 
obviated,  has  deprived  us  of  real  benefits. 

Perhaps  no  mode  could  be  devifed  more 
advantageous  to  the  public,  or  to  individuals,. 

than 


an  emiifion,  and  re-emifiion,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  80000L  In  five  years  afterwards,  it  appears  by  the 
account  above,  the  exports  increafed  near  20000I. 
ilerling. 

In  later  times,  when  larger  emifiions  have  been 
made,  the  exports  have  proportionably  increafed.  In 
1755,  55000I.  were  emitted  :  and  in  1756,  30000I. 
In  1757,  the  exports  amounted  to  .£268,426  6  6. 
Afterwards  our  emifiions  were  ftill  greater,  and  in  one 
year  of  the  war,  the  exports  rofe  to  more  than  700,000!. 
ilerling. 

It  is  not  pretented,  that  the  inereafe  of  our  impor¬ 
tations  is  folely  owing  to  the  emifiions  of  paper  money, 
but  it  is  thought  to  be  a  very  great  caufe  of  that  in- 
creafe.  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  in  part  to  the  inereafe 
of  people  by  propagation,  and  the  influx  of  foreigners. 
But  fuch  great  and  fudden  increafes  as  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  (even  or  five  years,  from 
1723  to  1730,  andiiom  1737  to  1742,  could  not,  in 
any  great  degree,  pioeeed  from  the  inereafe  by  propa¬ 
gation  ;  and  at  that  time  I  think  foreigners  did  not 

flow 
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*han  oiir  method  of  emitting  bills  in  this 
province  for  our  own  ufe.  They  are  lent 
out  upon  good  fecurity,  chiefly  real,  at  the  in- 
tereft  of  5 percent. The  borrowers  are  allowed 
a  long  term  for  payment,  and  the  fums  bor¬ 
rowed  bcingdivided  into  equal  portions,  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  one  of  thefe  with  the  inte¬ 
rs  of  the  whole,  every  year  during  the  term. 


flow  in  upon  us  in  flich  numbers  as  thev  fince  have 
done.  In  the  war  large  Turns  were  brought  amoncr  us 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  ft  is 
true  j  but  that  our  currency  was  then  of  great  utility  is 
evident,  becaufe  when  the  greatefl:  quantity  of  it  was 
pafling,  bills  of  exchange  were  lower  than  they  were 
for  a  long  time  before,  or  have  been  fince. 

It  m&y  be  objedfed,  that  the  complaint  of  the  fcar- 
city  of  money  in  America,  particularly  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  cannot  be  well  founded,  as  we  have  lately  had 
fuch  large  emiflions.  1  am  very  fcnfible  how  liable 
perfons  are  to  errors  in  queflions  of  this  nature,  and 
therclore  I  think,  myfelf  obliged  to  fpeak  with  diffidence 
on  the  fubjedi.  Perhaps  the  following  obfervations 
may  in  fome  meafure aniwer  the  obje&ion.  iff.  About 
one-half  of  the  emifflons  is  funk.  2d]y.  A  very  great 
part  of  the  bills  now  circulating  are  pafling  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  3dly.  Our  gold  and  fllver 
are  fent  to  Great  Britain,  To  that  butfmall  quantities 
thereof  are  now  current  among  us  ;  and  therefore  we 
muff  almoft  entirely  rely  on  our  paper  for  the  medium 
of  domeftic  commerce.  Laflly,  It  does  not  feem 
probable,  that  wc  fhould  have  heard  fuch  great  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  if  the  extreme  re- 
flrictions  of  our  commerce,  had  not  fo  generally  pie- 
vented  our  ufuai  methods  of  acquiring  it. 


c 


This 
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This  renders  payments  very  eafy ;  and  as  no 
perfon  is  permitted  to  borrow  a  large  fum,  a 
great  number  are  accommodated.  The  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  regulations  are  obvious. 
Thefe  bills  reprefent  money  in  the  fame 
manner  that  money  reprefents  other  things. 
As  long  therefore  as  the  quantity  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  ufes,  thefe  emiiTions  have  the 
fame  effects,  that  the  gradual  introduction 
of  additional  fums  of  money  would  have. 
People  of  very  final  1  fortunes  are  enabled  to 
purchafe  and  cultivate  land*  which  is  of  fo 
much  confequence  in  fettling  new  coun¬ 
tries,  or  to  carry  on  fome  bufrnefs,  that 
without  fuch  affiftance  they  would  be  in¬ 
capable  of  managing  r  for  no  private  perfon 
would  lend  money  on  fuch  favourable 
terms.  From  tire  borrowers  the  currency 
paffes  intoother  hands,  encreafes  confump- 
tion,  raifes  the  prices  of  commodities, 
quickens  circulation,  and,  after  communi¬ 
cating  a  vigour  to  all  kinds  of  indultry,  re¬ 
turns  in  its  courfe  into  the  poflelhon  of  the 
,  borrowers. 


borrowers,  to  repay  them  for  that  laboar. 
which  it  may  properly  be  faid  to  have  pro¬ 
duced.  They  deliver  it,  according  to  the 
original  contradts,  into  the  treafury,  where 
the  intereft  raifcsa  fund,  without  the  impo- 
fition  of  taxes,  for  the  public  ufe. 

While  emifiions  are  thus  cor.dudted  with 
prudence,  they  may  be  compared  to  fprings, 
whofe  water  an  iduftrious  and  knowing 
farmer  fpreads  in  many  meandering  rivulets 
through  his  gardens  and  meadows,  and  af¬ 
ter  it  has  refreshed  ail  the  vegetable  tribes 
it  meets  with,  and  has  let  them  a  growing, 
leads  it  into  a  referVoir,  where  it  anfwers 
fome  new  purpofe. 

If  it  could  be  pofjble  to  eflabliHi  a  cur¬ 
rency  throughout  the  colonies  on  fome 

I 

foundation  cf  this  kind,  perhaps  greater 
benefits  might  be  derived  from  it,  than 
would  be  generally  believed  without  the 
trial. 

With  refpedt  to  the  reftridtions  laid  on 
our  trade  to  foreign  plantations,  it  has  been 

C  2  ailed geJ 
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aiiedged  as  a  reafon  for  them,  u  that  our 
iflands  ought  to  be  encouraged.”  They 
ought  to  be  :  but  (hould  the  intereft  of  one 
colony  be  preferred  to  that  of  another  ? 
Should  the  welfare  of  millions  be  facrificed 
to  the  magnificence  of  a  few  ?  If  the  exor¬ 
bitant  profits  of  one  colony  mud  arife  from 
the  depreffion  of  another,  fhould  not  fuch 
injuftice  be  redreffed  ? 

There  is  a  vaft  difference  to  be  made  in 
calculating  the  gains  of  any  particular 
branch  of  bufinefs  to  the  public,  apd  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  advantages  to  the  laft  may 
be  fmall,  and  yet  great  to  the  firft,  or  the 
reverfe.  The  flatutes  made  to  reftrain  the 
trade  of  the  continent  in  *  favour  of  the 

iflands, 

>1 

*  cc  The  agents  for  New  York,  \r\  their  conteft 
with  the  fugar  colonies,  affirmed,  That  their  winters 
being  fevere,  obliged  them  to  take  off  more  of  the 
woolen  manufa&ures  of  this  kingdom  (for  which  they 
remitted  gold  and  fiher)  than  all  the  iflands  (Jamaica 
excepted)  put  together;  and  which  I  believe  has  re¬ 
mained  uncontradidted.” 

Be  awes’s  Lex  Merc.  Red. 

t 

If  one  province  then  exceeded  all  our  Weft  Indies, 
except  Jamaica,  in  this  particular,  what  proportion 

would 
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•Hands,  feem  to  tend  rather  towards  pro- 

moting 

would  that  Tingle  iiland  bear  now  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
continental  colonies  ? 

The  following  account  of  the  exports  from  England 
to  the  Northern  Colonies,  and  to  the  Weft  India 
iflands,  will  fhew  they  were  nearly  equal  fome  time 
ago  ;  that  thole  to  the  Northern  colonies  now  vaftly 
exceed,  and  are  prodigioufly  encreafing,  while  thofc 
to  the  iflands  have  continued  pearly  the  fame. 

From  1744  to  1748,  inclufive. 

Northern  Colonies.  IVeft  India  Iflands . 

1744  -£640,114 12  4  -  -  -  £796,112  17  9 

1745  -  534,3*6  25  -  -  -  503,669  19  9 

046  -  754,945  4  3  *  '  -  472>994  19  7 

1747  -  726,648  55  -  -  -  856,463  18  6 

1748  -  830,243  16  9  r  -  -  734>°95  *5  3 

Total  £3,486,268  x  2  Total£3,363,33 7  10  10 

Difference  122  930  10  4 

£3,486,268  1  2 


From  1754  to  1758,  inclufive. 

Northern  Colonies .  I  Nr  ft  India  Iflands . 

*754  -£1,246,615  1  11  -  -£685,675  3  o 

*755  '-  >5177,848  6  i,o  '  -  -  694,667  13  3 

1756  -  1,428,720  18  10  -  ~  733,458  16  3 

*757  -  1,727,924  2  10  -  -  776,488  o  6 

1758  -  1,832,948  13  10  -  -  877,571  19  ir 

'  *"  '  ■  -  *  -  ■  -  ■  — 

Total £7,414,057  4  3  Tot-£3,767i84«  *2ir 

Difference  3,046,215  ir  4 

£7,414,057  4  3 

Tot.  for  the  Northern  Colonics  in 

the  firft  term  —  —  £3,486,268  1  2 

Ditto,  in  the  fecond  term  —  7,414,057  4  3 


Incrcafe,  £3,927,789  3 
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tnoting  j;  partial  than  general  interefts ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  no  paradox  to  fay,  that  the 
public  would  be  as  great  a  gainer,  if  eftates 
there  were  fo  *  moderate,  that  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  Weft  India  gentlemen,  who 

Total  for  the  Weft  India  Iflar.ds, 

in  the  firft  term  —  ^3> 3^3^337  10  10 

Pitto,  in  the  fecond  term  —  3,767,841  12  1  jr 

Increafe,  only  £0,404,504  2  1 

The  difference  between  the  employment  afforded 
to  the  manufa&urers  of  England,  by  the  Northern 
Colonies  and  by  the  Weft  India  Iflands,  isflill  greater 
than  it  may  appear  to  be  from  the  firft  view  of  the 
preceding  account :  for  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
Eaft  India  goods  is  exported  to  the  laft  than  to  the 
firft;  and  the  Englifh  manufactures  confumcd  by  them 
generally  derive  their  value  from  the  richnefs  of  the 
materials*  many  of  which  are  brought  from  foreign 
countries,  but  thofe  we  confume,  chiefly  derive  their 
value  from  the  work  beftowed  upon  them.  ( Fide  note 
to  page '  5.; 

J  Vide  note  to  page  10. 

*  cc  A  great  advantage  which  the  French  have 
over  the  Englifh  in  their  fugar  colonies,  is  their  Agra¬ 
rian  law,  whereby  monopolifts  are  prevented  from  en- 
grofting  too  much  land ;  fo  that  the  number  of  whites 
is  greatly  encreafed,  the  land  much  improved,  more 
commodities  raifed,  the  planters  obliged  to  a  more 
frugal  way  of  living,  and  all  things  rendered  cheaper. 
By  thefe  means  Martinico  can  mufter  16,000  fighting 
men  ;  but  Jamaica,  which  is  near  three  times  as  large, 
only  4000.” 

Tucker'  on  trade. 
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now  fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  could 
obtain  that  frequently  expenfive  honour. 

It  is  allowed  by  thofe  well  acquainted 

with  the  iflands,  that  they  cannot  fupply 
Great  Britain,  and  thefe  colonies,  with  fu- 
gar  and  other  articles,  and  that  they  can 
by  no  means  confume  the  productions  of 
thefe  colonies  ;  yet  in  '*  favour  to  them  we 
are  almoft  entirely  prevented  from  fending 

*  It  is  recited  in  the  6th  of  Geo.  II.  ch.  13,  now 
made  perpetual,  that  the  fugar  colonies  could  not 
carry  on  their  trade  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  fo¬ 
reign  fugar  colonies,  without  fome  advantage  and  re¬ 
lief  given  to  them  by  Great  Britain. ”  I  hat  advan¬ 
tage  given  by  Great  Britain  was  to  compel  the  con¬ 
tinental  colonies  to  take  their  productions  at  any  price 
they  pleafe  to  afo.  In  fhort,  to  grant  them  a  mono¬ 
poly  for  fu^ar.  This  was  taking  from  one  indeed  to 
give  to  another  •,  but  goes  not  to  the  root  of  the  evil  ; 
as  the  next  preceding  note  evidently  fhews.  Por  it 
Great  Britain  fhould  facrifke  her  own  interefts  and 
thofe  of  her  continental  colonies  (fill  mor£,  if  it  be 
poflible,  to  the  rntereft  of  thefe  iflanders,  they  never 
will  “  carry  on  their  trade  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  foreign  fugar  colonies,”  until  there  is  the  fame 
moderation  in  their  eftates,  and  the  lame  frugality  in 
their  living.  By  a  very  fingular  difpofition  of  affairs,  the 
colonies  of  an  abfolute  monarchy  are  fettled  on  a  re¬ 
publican  principle  ;  while  thofe  of  a  kingdom  in  ma¬ 
ny  refpedls  refemblmg  a  commonwealth,  are  cantoned 
out  among  a  few  lords,  veiled  with  defpotic  power 
over  myriads  of  vafials,  and  fupported  in  the  pomp  of 
bafhaws  by  their  flaveryfc 
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thefe  productions  to  any  other  market: 
Hence  it  follows,  that  we  are  frequently 
obliged  to  fell  our  commodities  to  them  at 
fo  low  a  price  as  not  to  pay  the  firft  coft 
and  freight ;  while  we,  being  in  a  manner 
prohibited  from  getting  the  Weft  India  pro¬ 
ductions,  for  which  we  have  occafion,  any 
where  elfe  but  from  them,  muft  pay  ex¬ 
travagantly  for  them. 

Nor  is  this  management  attended,  as  it 
is  prefumed,  with  any  benefit  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  country,  but  with  a  difadvantage 
either  where  the  productions  of  the  foreign- 
plantations  are  confirmed  among  us,  or  re¬ 
exported  to  Europe.  By  the  compulfion 
on  us  to  take  from  our  lflands,  the  price  of 
their  productions  is  railed  on  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  The  revenue  would  be  en- 
creafed  by  this  reftriCtion  being  taken  off, 
as  we  fhould  willingly  pay  a  moderate  duty 

upon  importations  from  the  French  and 

* 

Spaniards,  without  attempting  to  run  them  ; 
while  a  very  confiderable  duty  would  be 

paid 


•  r 

paid  on  the  -j~  fugars  of  our  iflands,  which. 


inftead  of  coining  to  us,  would  then  go  to 


dinary  price  we  pay  for  the  productions  of 
our  own  ill  an  b,  mu  ft  leiTcn  our  demand 
fur  Britifh  manufactures  ;  lince  it  is  an  |j 


undeniable 


f  The  reftriCtian  on  thetrat’e  of  the  colonies  to  f< 
reign  plantations  for  mcJafles,  is  particularly  grievous 
a.nd  impolitic,  as  the  melalies  brought  from  thence 


was  diltilled  for  the  fifheries,  the  Indian  and  Guinea 
trades,  the  profit  of  which  centered  in  Great  Britain. 


mnea 


B  ^  his  cannot  be  di-fputed  by  any  one  who  is  ac- 


reign  plantations,  is  confirmed  by  what  Sir  Jofiali 
Child  mentions  of  N.  England. — He  fays,  “  Enoland 
lofes  by  the  unlimited  trade  cf  this  colony  to  other  fo¬ 
reign  plantations,  but  gains  by  her  direct  trade  to  Old 
England,  from  whence  (he  exports  manufactures  to 
ten  times  the  value  of  her  imports,”  (See  the  nole.to 
PaZe  5-J  Wkat  was  it  .then  that  enabled  NewEnr- 
iaiul  to  pay  ten  times  the  value  of  her  imports  to 
England,  but  the  profits  of  her  trade  to  foreign  plan¬ 
tations  i  This  appears  to  be  a  diredt  authority  in 
•fupport  of  the  arguments  hereafter  ufed.  It  f.cms, 
therefore,  that  Great  Britain  of  late,  through  too 
great  eagernels  to  gather  golden  fruits,  has  fbaken  the 
tree  before  they  were  full  grown.  With  a  little  pa¬ 
tience  they  would  ripen,  and  then  of  themfelves  drop 
.*nto  her  lap. 


D 


The 


undeniable  truth,  that  what  we  fhould  fave 
in  that  way  would  be  chiefly  fpent  in  this, 
It  may  alfo  be  added,  that  our  commerce 
with  the  foreign  plantations  carries  to  them 

“  The  inhabitants  of  our  colonies,  by  carrying  on 
a  trade  with  their  foreign  neighbours,  do  not  only  oc- 
caiion  a  greater  quantity  of  the  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dizes  of  Europe  be iqg  lent  from  hence  to  them,  and 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  produdt  of  America  to  be 
lent  from  them  hither,  which  would  otherwife  be  ear¬ 
ned  from,  and  brought  to  Europe  by  foreigners,  but  an 
increafe  of  the  feamen  and  navigation  in  thofe  parts, 
whrich  is  of  great  llrength  and  fecurity,  as  well  as  of 
great  advantage  to  our  plantations  in  general.  And 
though  fome  of  our  colonies  are  not  only  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  importations  of  all  goods  of  the  fame  fpecies 
they  produce,  but  fufFer  particular  planters  to  keep 
great  runs  of  land  in  their  pofleflion  uncultivated, 
with  defign  to  prevent  new  fettlements,  whereby  they 
imagine  the  prices  of  their  commodities  may  be  af- 
fedted ;  yet  if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  markets  of 
Great  Britain  depend  on  the  markets  of  all  Europe  in 
general,  and  that  the  European  markets  in  general  de¬ 
fend  on  the  proportion  between  the  annual  confump- 
tion  and  the  whole  quantity  of  each  fpecies  annually 
produced  by  all  nations;  it  mud  follow,  that  whether 
we  or  foreigners  are  the  procjucers,  carriers,  impor¬ 
ters  and  exporters  of  American  produce,  yet  their 
refpedtive  prices  in  each  colony  (the  difference  of 
freight,  cuffoms  and  importations  confidered)  will  al¬ 
ways  bear  proportion  to  the  general  copfumption  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  each  fort,  prqduced  in  all  co¬ 
lonies,  and  in  all  parts,  allowing  only  for  the  ufual 
contingencies  that  trade  and  commerce,  agriculture 
and  manufactures  are  liable  to  in  all  countries.” 

Postlethwayt’s  Univ.  DidL  of  Trade  and 
Commerce. 


very 
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Very  confiderable  quantities  of  Britifh  ma¬ 
nufactures  for  their  confumption.  *  . 

If  our  importations  from  them  fhould  be 
re-exported  to  Turope,  the  profits  would  . 
center  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
ufual  cdurfe  of  our  trade.  The  ftatute 
paffed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Charles 
the  fecond,  indeed  mentions  this  practice 
as  injurious.  It  might  be  fo,  if  regarded 
without  its  attendant  circumftances  ;  but 
if  they  are  taken  into  view,  and  it  be  con- 

fidered,  that  if  we  do  not  carry  thefe  pro¬ 
ductions  to  Europe,  foreigners  will,  no 
mifehief  feems  likely  to  enfue  from  our  be¬ 
coming  the  carriers.  § 

The  reftriCtion  alfo  with  regard  to  cur 
iron  is  thought  particularly  fevere.  When¬ 
ever  We  can  get  a  better  price  in  Great 
Britain  than  elfewhere,  it  is  unnecelTary  ; 
whenever  we  can  get  a  better  price  in  other 

*  See  the  preceding  note. 

+  See  the  preceding  nose. 

places; 


•m* 
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p^ccs,  it  is  +  prejudicial.  Cargoes  corn- 
pofed  of  this-  metal,  provifions,  and  lum¬ 
ber,  have  been  found  to  anfwer  very  well 

3t  ‘he  PortU^fe  tome  other,  markets  > 
and  as  the  laft  articles  are  frequently  very 

low’  and  0UT  f°reign  trade  is  reduced  to  fo 
lew  commodities,  the  taking  away  any  one 

01  tnem  muft  be  hurtful  to  us.  indeed,  to 
require  us  to  fend  all  our  iron  to  Great 

tn  fhf  G/esJ;B;:itain  rea%  takes  off- from  S  weden  iron 

Not  to  infill  on  the  ir^Kd'.  f,  “  ^  T' 
S?  “...morco  with  efe,  pmtm  lingd„S,  „h“h 

;  ung  beneficial  to  ner,  may  more  firmly  attach  her 

GrSSVS^  ttt’  SS  k ,«"*? 

which  is  afterwards  worked 

f  ,£ ,  re-exported ;  fo  that  money  may  tSv  fie 

D!  ou5,lt  ,nt£>  £»e  kingdom,  and  a  great  number  of  hmds 
ts  employed  There  is  a  vaft  difference  between  ££ 

tions’  tp  FranCC’  frPW  whence  the  importa¬ 

tions  into  Great-Bntam  are  merely  for  confumption 

without  affording  any  employment  to  her  'pcopfe  or 

any  profit  by  re-exportation.  Befides,  if  the  colonies 

can  get  rnoie  by  carrying  their  iron  to  foreign  ports, 

than  to  Great-Britam,  (and  if  they  cannot, °thete  is 

'r  °'tC‘p  >n  a  law  to  cornPeI  them  to  carry  it  to 
Great- Britain )  they  will  be  more  able  to  make'  lamer 

demands  for  Br.tilh  manufactures  ;  fo  that  Great- hhi- 
tam  w,!!  pm  the  profits  of  our  iron,  to  make  up  her 
.Ojj  bv  u  ...it  flic  taxes  from  Sweden. 

Britain, 


>) 
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Britain,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  of  our 
mod  judicious  merchants,  to  require  an 
impoflibility  :  for  as  this  article  is  fo  heavy, 
and  fuch  fmall  quantities  can  be  fent  in  one 
veflel,  they  allert,,  that  we  cannot  find 
freight  diredtly  home  for  one  half  of  it. 

Befides  the  circumdances  already  men¬ 
tioned  to  prove  the  injurious  confequences 
of  the  late  redri&ions,  there  is  another, 
which  has  great  force  in  perfuading  me, 
that  our  trade  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
more  encouraged  and  extended  at  this  time 
than  was  formerly  neceflary.  Our  fcttle- 

ments  then  comprehended  only  a  narrow 
id  rip  along  the  (hore  of  the  ocean  ;  they 
were  Ids  populous  ;  and  their  didance 
from  the  fea  ports  being  fmall,  they  were 
iupplied  with  every  thing  they  wanted  from 
thence,  without  any  length  of  inland  car¬ 
riage.  But  now  we  have  penetrated  bound- 
kfs  forefis,  have  pafied  over  immenfe 
mountains,  and  are  daily  pufiiing  further 
and  further  into  the  wildernefs,  the  inha- 

.  bitants, 
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bitants  of  thefe  remote  regions  muff  of  ne- 
ceffity  hold  very  little  intercourfe  with  thofe 
which  are  near  the  fea,  unlefs  a  very  ex- 
tenlive  commerce  fhall  enable  thefe  to 


fupply  them  with  fuch  quantities  of  £  fo¬ 
reign  commodities  as  they  want,  and  at 
fuch  prices  as  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
Every  reftridtion  on  our  trade  feerfflfe  to  be  at 
reftridtion  on  this  intercourfe,  and  mu  ft 
gradually  cut  off  the  connexion  of  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  with  the  maritime  and  the  mo¬ 
ther  country. 

But  it  is  unneceffary  to  endeavour  to 
prove,  by  reafoning  on  thefe  things,  that 
we  fhall  fuffer,  for  we  already  fuffer.  Trade 
is  decaying,  and  all  credit  is  expiring. 
||  Money  is  become  fo  extremely  fcarce^ 

J  It  is  apprehended,  that  if  the  greateft  part  of  the 
commodities  demanded  by  the  back  country  fhould 
not  be  Britifh  but  WefFIndian,  yet  it  muft  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Great- Britain  to  promote  this  trade  by  all 
means.  For  if  the  country  nearer  the  fea  grows  rich 
by  fupplying  them  with  the  productions  of  the  Weft- 
Indies,  thefe  will  certainly  confume  greater  quantities 
of  Britifh  manufactures. 

1)  It  is  faid  that  in  Virginia,  the  fheriffs,  inftead  of 
railing  the  annual  levies,  have  been  obliged  to  make 
returns  into  the  treafury,  of  effeCts  which  they  have 
taken  in  execution,  but  could  not  fell,  as  there  were 
no  bidders  for  ready  money. 


( 
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that  reputable  freeholders  find  it  impoffible 
to  pay  debts  which  are  trifling  in  compa¬ 
nion  to  their  cftates.  If  creditors  lue  and 
take  out  executions,  the  lands  and  perfo- 
nal  eflate,  as  the  fale  mud  be  for  ready- 
money,  are  fold  for  a  fmall  part  of  what 
they  were  worth  when  the  debts  were  con¬ 
tracted.  The  debtors  are  ruined.  The 
creditors  get  but  part  of  their  debts,  and 
that  ruins  them.  Thus  the  confumers 
break  the  fhop -keepers  ;  they  break  the 
merchants ;  and  the  fhock  rauft  be  felt  as 
far  as  London.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the 
man  who  can  get  fatisfa&ion  in  money  for 
any  part  of  his  debt  in  fome  counties  ;  for 
in  many  inftances,  after  lands  and  goods 
have  been  repeatedly  advertifed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  gazettes,  and  expofed  to  fale,  not  a  buy¬ 
er  appears. 

By  thefe  means  multitudes  are  already 

4 

ruined,  and  the  eflates  of  others  are  melt- 
away  in  the  fame  manner.  It  muft  ftrike 
any  one  with  great  furprizc  and  concern,  to 

hear 
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hear  of  the  number  of  debtors  difchargetj 
every  court  by  our  info! vent  adh  Though 
our  courts  are  held  every  quarter,  yet  at  the 
laft  term  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
a.iOne,  no  lefs  than  thirty-five  perfons  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  benefit  of  that  aft.  If  it  be 
confidered,  that  this  law  extends  only  to 
thofe  who  do  not  owe  any  fingle  debt  above 
150I.  that  many  are  daily  releafed  by  the 
lenity  of  their  creditors,  and  that  many 
more  remove,  without  their  knowledge,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  condition  to  which  the  people  are  re- 
.  duced. 

If  thefe  effedts  are  produced  already 
what  can  we  expedt  when  the  fame  caufes 
fhall  have  operated  longer  ?  What  can  we 
expedt,  when  the  exhaufted  colonies  fhall 
feel  the  St&jhp  drawing  off,  as  it  were 
the  laft  drops  of  their  blood  ?  From  whence 
is  the  filver  to  come,  with  which  the  taxes 
impofed  by  this  adt,  and  the  duties  impofed 
by  other  late  adts,  are  tp  be  paid  ?  Or  how 

will 
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vvill  our  merchants  and  the  lower  ranks  of 
people ,  on  whom  the  force  of  thefe  regu¬ 
lations  vvill  fall  firft,  and  with  the  greateft 
Violence,  bear  this  additional  load  ? 

Thefe  lad  are  to  be  confidered  in  a  very 
different  light  from  thofe  of  the  fame  claffes 
in  Great  Britain.  'There  the  nature  of  their 
employments,  and  the  plenty  of  money 
give  them  very  little  occafion  to  make  con¬ 
trails  in  writing  ;  but  here  they  are  conti¬ 
nually  making  them,  and  are  obliged  to  do 
fo.  The  Stamp  Atf,  therefore,  will  be 
feverely  felt  by  thefe ,  in  vvhofe  welfare  the 
profperity  of  a  date  is  always  fo  much  inte- 
refledj  and*transfersof  property,  that  ought, 
in  new  countries  particularly,  to  be  made 
aseafy  as  poflible,  will  be  much  dilcouiaged. 
From  the  neceffity  they  are  under  of  making 

*  In  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  money,  the  fellers  of  lane's, 
negroes,  &c.  &c.  always  inlift  on  having  part  of  the 
purchafe-money  in  hand. — 1  he  buyers,  unlels  they 
happen  to  be  rich  men,  find  it  im poifible  to  comply 
Wi'th  this  term,  unlefs  they  borrow  money,  which  can¬ 
not  now  be  done  but  in  very  fmall  parcels  from  difk- 
rent  perfons.  Each  of  thefe  rnulf  have  a  bond  *  and 
each  of  thofe  bonds  muft  pay  a  ftamp-duty  of  one  fhil- 
Jjn„  fterlin<r,  if  the  fum  be  above  ten  pounds  and  un¬ 
der  twenty— and  if  above  twenty  pounds  and  under 
forty,  one  {hilling  and  fix-pence  ftc-rling  -befides  a 
heavy  duty  on  the  original  contract, 

Iv 
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contracts  to  be  executed  afterward !>,  the  lower 
ranks  oi  people  here  are  frequently  engaged 
in  law  funs  •  and  as  the  law  is  already  a  very 
heavy  tax  on  the  fubjed  in  ail  parts  of  the 

Bntifh  dominions,  this  ad  will  render  it  dc- 

ilrudive  here  ;  for  the  neceffities,  the  follies 

and  the  paffions  of  mankind,  will  not  fuffer 

them  to  ceafe  from  harraffing  one  another 
in  that  wav. 

j 

Neither  are  the  merchants  here  by  any 
means  able  to  bear  taxes,  as  they  do  at  home. 
A  very  great  number  of  them  there  put 
inch  flocks  into  trade,  as  would  be  thought 
largefortunes  among  us  j  and  our  merchants 
would  think  themfelves  very  happy  to  leave 
.off  bufinefs  with  fuch  eftates  as  the  others 
begin  with.  I  fpeak  of  the  merchants  in 
general ;  for  we  have  on  the  continent  in¬ 
dividuals  who  aie  rich,  but  their  number 
is  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve  any  notice 
on  this  occafion.  Befides,  the  interefl  of 
-money  being  lower  at  home  than  it  is  here, 
thofe  who  trade  on  borrowed  flocks,  can  do 
it  to  much  greater  advantage  there  than  we 
can.  Indeed,  among  us  it  is  alrnoff  im- 
'  »  poftihle 
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pofhble  to  get  money  to  trade  upon  at  any 
rate.  How  unequal,  under  the  prefent  dis¬ 
advantages,  a  merchant’s  commerce  will  be 
to  the  payment  of  all  the  taxes  itnpofedby 
the  Stamp  AH  on  his  polices,  fees  with 
clerks,  charter-parties,  protefts,  his  other 
notarial  a<3s,  his  letters,  and  even  his  ad- 
vertifements,  experience,  I  am  afraid  will 
-unhappily  prove. 

Thus,  I  apprehend,  that  this  aft  will  he 
extremely  heavy  on  thofe  who  are  lead  able 
to  bear  it ;  and  if  our  merchants  and  people 
of  little  fubitance  languifh  under  it,  all  others 
muft  be  affe&cd.  Our  mode  of  taxation 
hath  always  been  by  making  as  exadt  an 
eflimate  as  could  be  formed  of  each  man’s 
eftate ;  by  which  means,  our  taxes  hare 
been  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of  thofe 
who  were  to  pay  them.  Few  perfons  arc 
employed  in  the  colledion  of  them  ;  their 
allowance  is  very  moderate  ;  and  therefore 
the  expence  is  fmall.  No  excefiive  penal¬ 
ties,  no  tribes  of  informers,  no  dreadful 
and  deteftable  courts  are  neceflary.  This 
l  imagine  is  the  mode  of  taxation,  which 
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in  young  colonies  will  be  found  to  be  leaft 
oppreffive  and  deftrudtive,  and  certainly 
rhe  mod  equal :  but  by  the  Stamp  Aft,  the  $ 
wealthy  who  have  money  to  let  out  at  inte- 
reft,  or  to  make  purchafes,  and  undoubtedly 
ought  to  pay  the  mod:  towards  the  public 
charges,  will  efcape  thefe  taxes,  while  the 
whole  weight  of  them  will  fall  on  the  ne- 
cellitous  and  induftrious,  who  mod  of  all 
require  relief  and  encouragement. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  tf  That  the  merchants 
will  not  be  affedled  by  thefe  taxes,  becaufe 
they  will  raiie  the  prices  of  their  goods  in 
proportion,  and  that  at  length  all  taxes  muji 
arife  from  lands." 

This  rule  feerns  more  applicable  to  very 
populous  and  rich  countries,  where  the  ma- 
nufadlurers  and  landholders  through  neceffi- 

O 

ty  or  the  force  of  fafhions,  have  preffing  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  merchants,  than  to  fitch  a 
country  as  this,  where  a  great  majority  of 

the  people  live  on  their  lands  in  a  very 

t  Tf  a  rich  man  buys  land,  it  is  aenerally  from  the 
diftreffcd,  and  therefore  the  fellers  fituation  will  oblige 
him  to  pay  for  the  deed,  when  the  oth»r  infifts  on  it; 
&nd  when  a  man  borrows  money,  every  body  knows 
who  pays  for  the  bonds  and  mortgages. 

plain 
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plain  way.  For  by  pradifmg  a  Arid  fru¬ 
gality  and  induftry,  we  may  render  ourfelves 
more  independent  of  the  merchants,  than 
the  circumftances  of  more  populous  and 
wealthy  Ida tes  will  permit  the  other  claftes 
of  their  people  to  be.  The  high  prices 
therefore  which  our  merchants  impofe  upon 
their  goods,  will  difcourage  the  fale  of  them, 
and  confequently  they  muft  “  be  affeded 
by  the  taxes,”  which  oblige  them  to  raife 

the  prices  in  this  manner. 

However,  granting  that  all  taxes  mufl 
arife  from  lands,  it  follows,  that  where  the 
profits  of  the  lands  are  fmall,  they  can 
bear  but  fmall  taxes.  The  more  labour 
js  bellowed  on  them,  the  greater  the 
profits  will  be,  and  the  taxes  may  be.  In 
pld  populous  countries  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  beftowing  this  labour,  and  the 
manner  of  doing  it  is  well  underflood. 
Thus  in  England,  the  profits  of  land  are 
fo  great,  as  to  fupport  a  very  large  number 
of  nobility  and  gentry  in  fpendor,  and  to 
afford  means  of  raifing  ta^es  to  an  amazing 
amount.  Nor  are  the  workers  of  the  land 

unrewarded 
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unrewarded ;  for  the  farmers  have  fuch 
long  leafes,  and  other  encouragements,  that 
they  thrive  and  live  comfortably,  and  many 
ol  them  are  very  wealthy. 

How  different  is  the  cafe  in  America  ? 
The  inhabitants  being  fcattered  thin  through 
toe  country,  and  labourers  being  very  fcarce, 
they  think  themfelves  fortunate  if  they  can 
clear  their  land,  fence  it,  and  any  how  put 
their  grain  into  the  ground  in  feafon.  Ma¬ 
nuring  *  or  improving  foils  is  not  known, 
except  in  fome  fmall  clofes  near  cities  ;  but 
every  one  muff  be  content  with  what  his 
land  will  yield  of  itfelf.  With  this  it  muff 
be  confidered,  that  at  leaft  four  fifths  of  the 
people  in  America  live  upon  farms,  either 
of  their  own  or  rented,  and  fpend  their 
fmall  profits  in  maintaining  their  families  3 
and  it  frequently  happens  from  the  length 
and  feverity  our  winters,  that  the  whole 
produce  of  a  man’s  farm  is  not  fufficient  to 

maintains 

f  “  Further,  it  maybe  obfcrved,  that  our  lands 
are  not  fufficiently  cultivated,  even  where  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  great  improvement.  Hence  large  tradls  ferve 
only  to  maintain  a  fmall  number  of  people.  If  we  afk, 
why  our  lands  (meaning  in  Scotland)  are  fo  ilJ  cultiva¬ 
ted. 
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•maintain  his  family  and  flock*. 

We  are  informed,  that  an  opinion  has 
been  induftrioufly  propagated  in  Great  Brit¬ 
tain,  that  the  colonies  are  -f-  wallowing  in 

ted,  befidcs  the  obvious  caufes  arifing  from  the  poverty 
and  unfkilfulnefs  of  many  of  our  farmers,  the  fhortnefs 
of  their  leafes,  and  other  things  which  will  occur  upon 
the  leaft  reflection,  it  is  not  a  little  owing  to  a  want  ot 
inclination  for  agriculture,  &c.” 

Diflertation  on  the  numbers  of  mankind. 

*  Small  as  the  value  of  our  land  is,  it  is  (till  daily  de- 
creafing,  by  the  number  of  markets  for  their  produce 
being  JelTened  ;  which  muff  in  time  give  the  people  an 
inclination  to  try  what  they  can  make  by  manufac¬ 
tures. 

The  riches  of  a  people  are  always  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  works  of  fkill  and 
labour.  Where  thefe  are  few  there  can  be  but  little 
wealth  ;  and  where  there  is  little  wealth,  but  very  fmall 
taxes  can  be  born. 

+  “  It  is  certain,  that  from  the  very  time  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh,  the  father  of  our  Englifh  colonies,  and 
his  afiheiates,  flrft  proje&ed  thefe  ellablifhments, there 
have  been  perfons  who  have  found  an  intereft,  in  mif- 
reprefenting,  or  leflening  the  value  of  them — The  at¬ 
tempts  were  called  chimerical  and  dangerous.  After¬ 
wards  many  malignant  fug  gelt  ions  were  made  about 
facrificing  fo  many  Englifhmen  to  the  obftinate  define 
of  fettling  colonies  in  countries  which  then  produce 
very  little  advantage.  But  as  thefe  difficulties  were  gra¬ 
dually  furmounted,  thofe  complaints  vanifhed.  No 
fooner  were  thefe  lamentations  over,  hut  others  arofc 
in  their  Read  :  when  it  could  be  no  longer  faid,  that 
the  colonies  were  ufelefs,  it  was  alledged  that  they 
were  not  ufeful  enough  to  their  mother  country  ;  that* 
while  we  were  loaded  with  taxes,  they  were  absolutely 
free  ;  that  the  planters  lived  like  Princes,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  England  laboured  hard  for  a  tolerable 
fubfiftence.  This  produced  cufloms  and  impnfitions* 
which,  if  grievous  to  the  plantations,  muff  turn  to 
our  difadvantage,  as  well  as  theirs,  and  confequcntly 
become  detrimental  to  both.” 

Postlethwayt’s  Diet,  of  Trade  and  Com. 

In 
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wealth  and  luxury,  while  (lie  is  labouring? 

under  an  enormous  load  of  debt.  Never 
was  there  a.  greater  miftake.  This  opinion 
has  arifen  from  flight  obfervations  made  in 
our  cities  during  the  late  war,  when  large 
fums  of  money  were  fpent  here  in  iuppoft 
of  fleets  and  armies.  Our  productions  were' 
then  in  great  demand,  and  trade  flourifhed. 
Having  a  number  of  ftrangers  among  us., 
the  people,  naturally  not  ungenerous  or  in- 
hofpitable,  indulged  themfelves  in  many 
uncommon  expences.  But  the  caufe  of  this 
gaiety  has  ceafed,  and  all  the  effeCt  remain¬ 
ing  is*  that  we  are  to  be  treated  as  a  rich 

/ 

people,  when  we  are  really  poor.  Tully 
mentions  a  man  who  lofh  an  honourable 
office,  by  the  homely  entertainment  he 
gave  the  people  of  Rome,  when  he  could 
have  afforded  a  better  j  but  we  have  loft 
vaftly  more  by  the  imprudent  excefs  of 
kindnefs,  with  wffiich  we  have  treated  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  who  have  come 
among  us,  at  an  expence  that  did  not  furt 
our  fortunes. 

4 

In  purfuance  of  this  defign  to  bring  down  the  pr'de 
of  thefe  Princely  planters,  fuch  heavy  impofitions  were 
laid  in  Great-Britain  on  tobacco,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  difeouraged  from  rail¬ 
ing  it.  T  hen  the  mother  country  tell  her  error,  and 
thefe  Princes  were  found  to  be  very  poor  people.  The 
fame  unhappy  fpirit  is  now  producing  the  fame  miftake. 
There  wants  buta  very  litttle  more  weight  upon  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  to  prevent  their  raifing  tobacco, 
and  to  make  them  and  all  their  fiftcr  colonies  fink  un¬ 
der  their  multiplied  burthens. 


/ 
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To  ail  the  difadvantages  that  have  been 
mentioned,  it  mult  be  added,  that  our  markets 
are  much  more  precarious  than  thofe  at  home. 
Jt  is  computed,  that  one  half  of  the  people 
there  live  in  cities,  and  confequently  there 
mull  be  a  perpetual  domeftic  demand  for  the 
productions  of  the  earth  ;  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  are  not  far  diftant  for  the  overplus. 
Here  the  quantity  fold  for  confumption  a- 
mong  us  is  fmall,  and  moft  of  the  foreign 
.  markets  are  very  remote. 

•  « 

These  reafons  induce  me  to  think,  that 

I  A 

the  colonies,  unlefs  lome  fortunate  events, 
-not  to  be  expedited,  fhould  happen,  cannot 
bear  the  reftriCtions  and  taxations  laid  upon 
them  by  their  mother  country,  without  buf¬ 
fering  very  feverely.  What  then  can  we  do  ? 
Which  way  fhall  we  turn  ourfelves  ?  How 
may  we  mitigate  the  miferies  of  our  coun¬ 
try  ?  Great-Britain  gives  us  an  example  to 
guide  us.  She  Reaches  us  to  make  a 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  HER  IN  TERES  T  S 

and  cur  own.  Teaches !  She  requires — * 

F  com- 

* 
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commands  in  tills  upon  it — threatens——— 
compels  - — and  even  diflreffes  us  into  if. 

.  -  f 

Vv  e  have  our  choice  of  thefe  two  things 

- - to  continue  our  prefent  limited  and  dif- 

advantageous  commerce - or  to  promote 

manufactures  among  ourfelves,  with  a  habit 
of  ceconomy,  and  thereby  remove  the  necef- 
lity  we  are  now  under  of  being  fupplied  by 
Great-  Britain. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  which  of 
thefe  things  is  moffi  eligible.  Could  the  laft 
of  them  be  only  fo  far  executed,  as  to  bring 
our  demand  for  Britifh  manufactures  below 
the  profits  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  the 
amount  of  our  commodities  immediately  re¬ 
mitted  home,  thefe  colonies  might  revive 
and  liourifh.  States  and  families  are  enrich- 

»  *  .j 

7  ■  means;  that  is,  by  being  fo 

induflrious  and  frugal,  as  to  fpend  lefs  than 
what  they  raife  can  pay  for. 

% 

W c  have  examples  in  this  province, 
which  if  imitated  by  others,  muft  unavoidably 
produce  the  molt  happy  effeCts  for  us :  I  mean 

the 


i 


the  examples  of  the  induftrious,  frugal,  ho¬ 
ned:  Germans .  Their  lands  are  as  well  cul¬ 
tivated  as  they  can  be  in  this  new  country, 
and  they  have  the  good  fenfe  to  require  very 
little  provisions  and  cloaths  more  than  they' 
can  get  from  their  own  farms,  and  make 
with  their  own  hands.  If  we  only  confider 
for  a  moment,  the  confequences  of  fuch  a 
conduct,  Should  it  be  general,  we  mud  be 
convinced  it  muft  produce  commerce,  lince 
all  Superfluities  would  be  exported  ;  and  the 
Owners  having  few  demands  in  return,  that 
commerce  would  of  courfe  produce  wealth. 

.  'V  i 'i 

Indeed  we  fliall  be  compelled,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  generally  to  imitate  thefe  examples. 
The  late  regulations,  and  our  conftant  re¬ 
mittances  to  Great -Britain,  have  extremely 
leffened  the  quantity  of  money  among  us, 
and  yet  thefe  remittances  are  not  fufficient 
to  pay  for  thofe  things  we  want  from  home. 
Neceffity  will  teach  us  two  ways  to  relieve 
ourfelves.  The  one  is,  to  keep  the  Britijh 
manufactures  we  purchafe  longer  in  ufe  or 
wear  than  we  have  been  accuitomed  to  do. 
The  other  is,  to  fupply  their  place  by  manu¬ 
factures  of  our  own.  I  dont  fuppofe  our 

F  2  difficulties 
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difficulties  will  immediately  produce  expert 
artifts  among  us ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  here 
generally  refide  on  their  lands,  and  live  in  a 
plain  ruftic  way,  they  will  be  able  to  fupply 
thernfelves  with  many  articles.  Some  au¬ 
thor,  and  I  think  Keyjler,  fays,  that  in  Swit¬ 
zerland ,  eyery  family  has  all  the  trades  in  it 
that  are  neceffary  for  its  ufe.  Their  work 
is  not,  it  may  be  prefumed,  at  all  in  the  tafte 
of  London  or  Paris ,  but  it  ferves  their  pur- 
pofej  and  their  coarfe  cloaths  and  fimple 
furniture  enable  them  to  live  in  plenty,  and 
to  defend  their  liberty.  Something  of  this 
kind  will  be,  nay,  already  is,  pradtifed  by 
us.  It  is  furprifing  to  fee  the  linen  and  cloth 
that  have  been  lately  made  among  us.  Ma¬ 
ny  gentlemen  in  this  city,  drefs  now  in  fuits 
produced,  manufactured,  and  made  up  in 
this  province.  The  cloth  is  not  equal  in 
finenefs  to  the  beft  broad-cloth,  but  it  is 
warm,  ftrong,  and  not  very  homely  ;  and 
when  the  Britijh  workmen  underfland  that 
they  may  meet  with  better  encouragement; 
here  than  they  do  at  home,  I  believe  in  a 
few  years  we  fhall  have  very  different  kinds 
pf  cloth  among  us  from  thefe  we  now  make. 
Inflances  are  not  wanting  to  juflify  the  moff 

fanguine 

*  »  W  •  '  . 
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fanguine  expectations  on  this  head.  Spain 
ufed  formerly  to  be  entirely  fupplied  with 
cloths  from  England  j  but  in  the  reigns  only 
of  their  two  laft  kings,  Philip  the  Vth,  and 
Ferdinand  the  Vlth,  their  manufactures  have 
been  improved  to  fuch  a  degree,  even  by 
that  proud  and  indolent  people,  that  this 
commerce  has  entirely  ceafed  in  molt  paits 
of  that  kingdom.  The  fame  thing  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  France,  notwithftanding  the  de- 
ftru&ive  wars  in  which  die  has  been  con- 
tinually  involved.  Switze?  la?ui  fome  tune 
ago  fpent  large  fums  of  money  in  foreign 
commodities  j  but  now  they  make  excellent 
cloths,  and  good  filks,  though  the  fcheme  at 
ftrft  labored  under  very  gieat  difficulties. 
That  country  ufed  alfo  to  be  fupplied  by 
Savoy  with  wine  }  but  the  Duke  laying  a  du¬ 
ty  upon  it,  the  Switzers  remonftrated,  but 
in  vain.  At  laft  fome  of  the  piincipal  men 
promoted  the.  cultivation  of  vines,  though 
their  predeceflors  had  never  planted  any. 
The  reful t  exceeded  their  hopes.  *  “  The 
demand  for  the  Savoyard  wine  daily  decrcaf- 

cd,  and  inftead  of  the  precarious  advantage 

'  » 
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arifing  from  this  impolitic  duty ,  the  certain 
revenue  was  irretrievably  loft ,  and  the  induf- 

trious  fubjed  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his 
labour.” 

-J  »  ,  t  'J 

Before  the  fetlleme’nt  of  thefe  colo- 
h'ecs,  fays  Pqfllethwayt,  “  our  manufactures 
were  few,  and  thofe  but  indifferent.  In 
thofe  days  we  had  not  only  our  naval  ftores, 
but  our  (hips  from  our  neighbours.  Germany 
furnifhed  us  with  all  things  made  of  metal, 
even  to  nails.  Wine,  paper,  linens,  and  a 
tnoufand  otnei  tilings,  came  from  France . 
P or tu gal  fupplied  us  with  fugar  ;  all  the  pro- 
duds  of  America  were  poured  into  us  from 
Spain  ;  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  retailed 
to  us  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  at 
their  own  price.”  ,  ■ 

*  ‘  -  •  *  v..  L  .  s  '* 

The  aftonifhing  alterations  in  all  thefe 
particulars,  are  too  well  known  to  need  enu-; 
nitration.  f 

These  instances,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  may  convince  us,  that 
nothing  is  too  difficult  for  men  to  effed, 
whpfe  hearts  are  filled  with  a  generous  love 

of 
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of  their  country  ;  and  they  may  convince 
the  world  of  the  dangers  that  attend  provok¬ 
ing  innovations  in  commerce.  A  branch  of 
trade  once  loft,  is  loft  for  ever.  In  fhort,  fo 
ftrong  a  fpirit  is  railed  in  thefe  colonies  by 
late  meafures,  and  fuch  fuccefsful  efforts  are 
already  made  among  us,  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  before  the  end  of  this  centu¬ 
ry,  the  modern  regulations  will  teach  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  fhe  has  refources  within  herfelf, 
of  which  fhe  never  otherwife  would  have 
thought.  Individuals,  perhaps,  may  find 
their  benefit  in  oppofing  her  ufe  of  thefe  re¬ 
fources  ;  but  I  hope  very,  very  few,  will  wifli 
to  receive  benefits  by  fuch  means.  The  man 
who  would  promote  his  own  interefts  by  in¬ 
juring  his  country,  is  unworthy  of  the  blef- 
fings  of  fociety. 

It  has  hitherto  been  thought,  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Great  Britain ,  and  I  hope  it  will  ftill 
be  thought,  that  fuffeient  advantages  are  de¬ 
rived  by  her  from  the  colonies,  without  lay¬ 
ing  taxes  upon  them.  To  reprefent  them  as 
ftn  “  expenfive  appendage  of  the  Britijh  em¬ 
pire,  that  can  no  other  way  repay  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  treafure  they  coft  her,”  is  certainly 


one 
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one  of  the  greateft  errors  ;  and  to  fpend  much 
time  in  refuting  this  notion,  would  be  un- 
neceffary.  Every  advantage  accruing  to  the 
colonies  by  their  connection  with  the  mother 
country,  is  amply — dearly — paid  for,  by  the 
benefits  derived  to  her  from  them,  and  by 
the:  reftriCtions  of  their  commerce.  Thefe 
benefits  have  been  allowed  by  the  belt  writers 
to  be  immenfe,  and  *  confift  in  the  various 
employment,  and  the  fupport  they  afford  her 
people.  If  the  colonies  enable  her  to  pay 
taxes,  is  it  not  as  ufeful  to  her,  as  if  they 
paid  them  ?  Or,  indeed,  may  not  the  colonies 
with  the  ftricteft  propriety  be  faid  to  pay  a 
great  part  of  thofe  taxes,  when  they  confume 
the  Britijlj  manufactures  loaded  with  the  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  occafioned  by  fuch  taxes  ?  Or, 
further,  as  the  colonies  are  compelled  to  take 
thofe  manufactures  thus  loaded,  when  they 

might 


*  Chiefly  ;  even  the  fupplying  her  with  naval  ftores, 
See.  being  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  other 
advantages. 

f  ct  If  it  be  afked,  whether  foreigners,  for  what 
goods  thay  take  of  us,  do  not  pay  on  that  confumption  a 
great  portion  of  our  taxes  ?  It  is  admitted  they  do.” 
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might  furnifh  themfelves  fo  much  cheaper 
from  other  countries,  may  not  the  difference 
between  thefe  prices  be  called  an  enormous  tax 
paid  by  them  to  Great  Britain  ?  May  they 
not  alfo  be  laid  to  pay  an  enormous  tax  to  her, 
by  being  compelled  to  carry  their  moft  va¬ 
luable  productions  to  her  alone,  and  to  receive 
what  Ihe  pleafes  to  give  for  them,  when  they 
might  fell  them  at  other  markets  to  much 
greater  advantage  ?  Laftly,  may  they  not  be 
faid  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  to  her,  in  being  pro¬ 
hibited  from  carrying  on  fuch  manufactures 


Postiethwayt’s  Great  Britain's  true  fyftcm. 

By  the  confumption  of  Britijh  manufactures  in  America, 
we  pay  a  heavier  tax  to  Great  Britain ,  rhan  if  they  were 
confumed  at  home.  For  in  the  bringing  them  here  a 
vaft  number  of  merchants,  factors,  brokers  and  feameu 
are  employed,  every  one  of  which  muff  have  fuch  a  profit, 
as  will  enable  him  to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  familv,  if 
he  has  any,  in  a  country  where  every  thing  is  dear  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  high  taxes. 

So  far  was  the  parliament  from  thinking  in  the  laft  war, 
that  any  further  taxes  fhould  be  laid  on  the  colonies,  fo 
convinced  indeed  were  they,  that  we  had  exceeded  our  a- 
bilities  in  the  fupplics  we  gave  to  the  crown,  that  feveral 
fums  of  money  were  granted  to  us,  as  indemnifications 
for  the  too  heavy  expenccs  in  which  we  had  involved  our- 
felves. 

The  fums  thus  given,  paid  part  of  our  debts,  but  We 
arc  hill  labouring  ander  the  remainder. 

G  as 
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as  they  could  have  employed  themfelves  in 
with  advantage,  and  thus  being  obliged  to 
FefoFt  to  her  for  thole  things  with  which  they 
might  fupply  themfelves  ?  If  thefe  things  are 
true,  and  can  they  be  denied  !  may  not  the 
mother  country  more  juftly  be  called  expen - 
five  to  her  colonies,  than  they  can  be  called 
expenfive  to  her  ? 

i 

What  would  France  give  for  fuch  expen - 
five  dominions  ?  Would  die  refufe  the  empire 
of  North- America,  unlefs  the  inhabitants 
would  fu'omit  to  any  taxes  die  fliould  plead; 
to  impofe  ?  Or  would  die  not  rather  afford 
them  her  utmofr  protection,  if  ever  they 
diould  he  wretched  enough  to  require  it,  for 
one  half  of  the  emoluments  Great  Britain  re¬ 
ceives  from  them  ?  In  diort,  the  amazing 

O 

increafe  of  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  this 
kingdom,  dnce  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth 
in  whofe  time  the  colonies  began  to  be  fet¬ 
tled,  appears  to  be  a  fufficient  proof  of  their 
importance:  And  therefore  I  think  it  may 
judly  be  faid,  that  the  foundations  of 

THE  POWER  AND  GLORY  OF  GREAT  Bri- 

V 

TAIN  ARE  LAID  IN  AMERICA. 


When 


When  the  advantages  derived  by  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  from  her  colonies  are  fo  *  impor¬ 
tant  and  evident ,  it  is  amazing,  that  any  per- 
fons  fhould  venture  to  aflert,  “  that  Are  pour¬ 
ed  out  her  wealth  and  blood  in  the  late  war, 
only  for  their  defence  and  benefit  j  and  that  fhc 
cannot  be  recompenced  for  this  expence  an-u 
lofs,  but  by  taxing  them 

• 

If  any  man,  who  does  not  chufe  to  fpend 
much  time  in  conlidering  this  fubjeft,  would 
only  read  the  fpeeches  from  the  throne  dur?* 
ing  that  period,  with  the  addreffes  in  anfwer 
to  them,  he  will  foon  be  convinced  for  whofe 
benefit  Great  Britain  thought  Hie  was  exert¬ 
ing  herfelf.  For  my  part,  I  fhould  not  now 
he  furprized,  if  thofe  who  maintain  the  a- 
bove-mentioned  aflertiojis,  fhould  contend, 
that  Great  Britain  ought  to  tax  Portugal.  For 
was  not  that  kingdom  “  defended  by  the 
troops  and  treafure  of  Great  Britain  ?  And 
how  can  fhc  be  “  otherwife  recompenfed  for 
this  expence  and  lofs  ?”  If  the  protedlion  of 


*  Vide  notes  to  page  4. 
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Portugal,  though  no  taxes  are  received  from 
thence,  was  beneficial  to  Great  Britain,  infi¬ 
nitely  more  fo  was  the  protection  of  the 
colonies. 


So  far  I  muft  beg  leave  to  diifent  from 
thefe  gentlemen,  that  if  the  colonies,  by  an 
increafe  of  induftry  and  frugality,  fhould  be- 
come  able  to  bear  this  taxation,  it  will,  in 
my  appiehenfion,  notwithstanding  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  Great  Britain.  If  the  fum  be  trifling, 
it  cannot  be  worth  the  difcontent  and  unhap - 
pinels  the  taking  it  will  produce  among  fo 
many  faithful  fubjects  of  his  Majefly.  If  it 

be  confiderable,  it  muft  alfo  be  hurtful  in 
another  refpedr. 


It  muii  be  granted,  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  bringing  money  into  a  nation  that  makes 
it  wealthy,  but  the  bringing  money  into  it 
by  the  general  induftry  of  its  inhabitants.  A 
country  may  perpetually  receive  vaft  fums, 
and  yet  be  perpetually  poor.  It  muft  alfo 
be  granted,  that  almoft  all  the  money  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  colonies  in  their  other  branches 
of  trade,  is  fpent  by  them  in  Great  Britain 

and 
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and  finds  employment  for  her  people.  What¬ 
ever  then  leflens  the  fum  fo  fpent,  mull  lef- 
fen  that  employment.  This  I  think  will  be 
one  confequence  of  the  Stamp  Act  : 
For  our  demand  will  be  as  much  lefs  for 
Britijh  manufactures,  as  the  amount  of  the 
fums  raifed  by  the  taxes.  So  much  the  fewer 
Britifo  merchants,  ar lifts,  feamen  and  fhips 
will  be  employed  by  us,  and  fo  much  the 
more  difireffed  at  firft,  and  afterwards  fo 
much  the  more  frugal,  *  ingenious,  labori¬ 
ous  and  independent  will  the  colonifts  be¬ 
come. 


It  is  evident  from  the  concurrent  tefii- 
mony  of  her  own  moil  noted  authors  on  this 
fub;e£t,  that  Great~Bntain  is  fure  of  having 
our  money  at  -f  laft;  and  it  appears  no  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  determine,  whether  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  take  it  in  taxes  or  trade. — Suppofe  the 

*  Great  Britain  will  not  only  lofe  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
annual  amount  of  the  taxes,  but  the  people  of  America 
eftablifhing  manufactures  thro’  difeontent,  will  in  time 
entirely  withdraw  their  intcrcourfe  with  her' _ And  there¬ 

fore  her  Iofs  of  the  whole  American  trade,  may  be  juftly 
attributed  to  this  inaufpicious  beginning, 
f  See  notes  to  page  4. 

Stamp 
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Stamp  Act,  enforced  by  uncommon  pe¬ 
nalties  and  unheard  of  jurifdicftions,  fliould 
pick  up  every  piece  of  gold  and  filver  that 
fhall  wander  into  the  plantations,  what 
would  Great -Brit  ciin  gain  by  this  meafure  ? 
Or  rather  what  would  fhe  not  lofe,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  advance  her  revenue  by  means 
fo  diftreffing  to  commerce  ? 

\ 

But  if  the  late  reftridions  fhall  not  prove 
profitable ,  perhaps  tfcey  may  by  fome  be  call¬ 
ed  prudent  for  another  reafon.  We  are  in¬ 
formed,  that  many  perfons  at  home  affedt  fo 
fpeak  of  the  colonifis,  as  of  a  people  defign- 
ing  and  endeavouring  to  render  themfelves 
independent,  and  therefore  it  may  be  faid 
to  be  proper  as  much  as  poffible  to  deprefs 
them.  This  method  for  fecuring  obedience, 
has  been  tried  by  many  powerful  nations, 
and  feems  to  be  the  conftant  policy  of  com¬ 
monwealths  :  But  the  attempt  in  almoft  e- 
very  inftance  from  Ylthens  down  to  Genoa 
has  been  unfuccefsful.  Many  ftates  and 
kingdoms  have  loft  their  dominions  by  fe- 
verity  and  unjuft  jealoufy.  I  remember  none 
that  have  been  loft  by  kindnefs  and  a  gene¬ 
rous  confidence.  Evils  are  frequently  preci¬ 
pitated 


pitated  by  imprudent  attempts  to  prevent 
them.  In  fhort,  we  never  can  be  made  an 

independent  people,  except  it  be  by  *  Great- 

Britain 


*  “  If  we  are  afraid  that  one  day  or  other  the  colo¬ 
nies  will  revolt,  and  fet  up  for  themfelves,  as  fome  feem 
to  apprehend,  let  us  not  drive  them  to  a  neceffity  to  feel 
themfelves  independent  of  us  ^  as  they  will  do,  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  perceive  that  they  can  he  /applied  with  all  things 
from  within  themfelves ,  and  do  not  need  our  afhflance.  It 
we  would  keep  them  dill  dependent  upon  their  mother 
country,  and  in  fome  refpedls  fubfervient  to  their  views 
and  welfare  ;  let  us  make  it  their  interest  always  to 
be  fo.”  Tucker  on  trade. 

<c  Our  colonies,  while  they  have  Englifj  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  have  relations  in  England ,  and  while  they 
can  get  by  trading  with  us,  the  Jlronger  2nd  great¬ 
er  they  grow,  the  more  this  croivn  and  kingdom  will  get 
by  them  ;  and  nothing  but  fuch  an  arbitrary  power  as 
fhall  make  them  defperate  can  bring  them  to  rebel.” 

Davenant  on  the  plantation  trade. 

<c  The  Northern  colonies  are  not  upon  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  as  thofe  of  the  South  ;  and  having  a  worfe  foil  to 

«D 

improve,  they  muft  find  the  recompence  fome  other  way, 
which  only  can  be  in  property  and  dominion  :  Upon 
which  fcore,  any  innovations  in  the  form  of  government 
there,  fhould  be  cautioufly  examined,  for  fear  of  enter¬ 
ing  upon  meafures,  by  which  the  indudry  ol  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  be  quite  difeouraged.  ’Tis  always  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  a  people,  either  by  consent  or  upon  compul¬ 
sion,  to  depart  from  their  primitive  institutions, 

and 


Britain  herfelf  •  and  the  only  way  for  her 
to  do  it,  is  to  make  us  frugal,  ingenious,  * 
united  and  difcontented. 


thofc  fundamentals,  by  which  they  were  first 

UNITED  TOGETHER. 

Idem . 

The  moft  effectual  way  of  uniting  the  colonies,  is 
to  make  it  their  common  intereft  to  oppofe  the  deflgns 
and  attempts  of  Great  Britain. 

“  AH  Wlfe  ftates  wi!1  wel1  conf[der  how  to  preferve 
«me  advantages  arifing  from  colonies,  and  avoid  the  evils. 
And  I  conceive  that  there  can  he  but  Two  ways  in  na¬ 
ture  to  hinder  them  from  throwing  off  their  dependence; 

*”e\  t0  keeP  !t  out  of  ‘heir  power,  and  the  other,  out  of 
their  will  The  jirjl  muft  be  by  force ;  and  the  latter, 
by  uftng  them  well,  and  keeping  them  employed  in  fuch 
productions,  and  making  fuch  manufactures,  as  will 
fupport  themfelves  and  families  comfortably,  and  procure 

them  wealth  too,  and  at  leaft  not  prejudice  their  mother 
country. 

Force  can  never  be  ufed  effectually  to  anfwer  the  end, 
without  defraying  the  colonies  themfelves.  Liberty  and  en¬ 
couragement  are  neceffary  to  carry  people  thither,  and 
to  keep  them  together  when  they  are  there  :  and  violence 
will  hinder  both.  ■  Any  body  of  troops  confiderable  e- 
nough  to  awe  them,  and  keep  them  in  fubjeCiion  under 
the  direction  too  of  a  needy  governor,  often  fent  thither 
to  make  his  fortune,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  any  ap¬ 
plication  for  redrefs,  will  foon  put  an  end  to  all  plant¬ 
ing,  and  leave  the  country  to  the  foldiers  alone,  and  if 
it  did  not,  would  eat  up  all  the  profit  of  the  colony.  For 


But  if  this  cvent  Ihall  ever  happen, 
which  Providence  I  hope  will  never  permit, 
it  muft  be  when  the  prefent  generation  and 
the  prefent  fet  of  fentiments  are  extind. 


this  reafon,  arbitrary  countries  have  not  been  equally 
fuccefsful  in  planting  colonies  with  free  ones  ;  and  what 
they  have  done  in  that  kind,  has  either  been  by  force  at 
a  vaft  expence,  or  by  departing  from  the  natui  e  of  their  go~ 
vernment ,  and  giving  fuch  privileges  to  planters  as  were  dt *  * 
tiled  to  their  other  fubjedts.  And  I  dare  fay,  that  a  few 
prudent  laws,  and  a  little  prudent  conduft,  would  foon 
give  us  far  the  greateft  fhare  of  the  riches  ot  all  America , 
perhaps  drive  many  of  other  nations  out  o t  it,  or  into 
our  colonies  for  (belter. 

•  T'here  are  fo  many  exigencies  in  all  (fates,  fo  many  fo~ 
reign  wars,  and  domefic  dijiurbances ,  that  thefe  colonies 
CAN  NEVER  want  opportunities,  if  they  watch  tor 
them,  to  do  what  they  Jhall  find  their  intercjl  to  do  ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  take  all  the  precautions  in  our 
power,  that  it  (hall  never  be  their  inter efi  to  a£f  againll 
that  of  their  native  country  ;  an  evil  which  can  no  o- 
therwife  be  averted,  than  by  keeping  them  fully  employed 
in  fuch  trades  as  will  encreafe  their  own ,  as  well  as  our 
wealth ;  for  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  it  we  do  not  find  em¬ 
ployment  for  them ,  they  may  find  it  for  us .  H[  he  interefl 
of  the  mother  country,  is  always  to  keep  them  depen¬ 
dent,  and  fo  employed  ;  and  it  requires  all  her  addrefs 
to  do  it ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  eajily  and  effectually  done 
by  gentle  and  infenfiblc  methods,  than  by  power  alone. 

Cato’s  letters. 


II 


Late 


Late  meafures  have  indeed  excited  an  uni- 
venal  and  unexampled  grief  and  indignation 
thi oughout  the  colonies.  What  man,  who 
wilhes  t ne  welfare  of  America,  can  view 
without  pity,  without  paflion,  her  reftriXed 
and  almoft  flagnated  trade,  with  its  nume¬ 
rous  train  of  evils - taxes  torn  from  her 

without  her  confent.  —  Her  legiflative  af- 
femblies,  the  principal  pillars  of  her  liberty, 

crulhed  into  infignificance.- - A  formidable 

torce  eflablilhed  in  the  midft  of  peace,  to 
bleed  her  into  obedience — The  facred  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  violated  by  the  ereXion  of 
arbitrary  and  unconftitutional  jurifdiXions 
‘  — anh  general  poverty,  difcontent  and  de- 
fpondence  firetching  themfelves  over  his  un- 
offending  country  ? 

\ 

I 

The  reflexions  of  the  colonifls  on  thefe 
melancholy  fubjeXs,  are  not  a  little  embit¬ 
tered  by  a  firm  perfuafion,  that  they  never 
would  have  been  treated  as  they  are,  if  Ca¬ 
nada  full  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Thus,  their  hearts  glowing  with 
every  fentiment  of  duty  and  affeXion  to¬ 
wards  their  mother  country,  and  expeXing, 
not  unreafonably  perhaps,  fome  marks  of 

tendernefs 
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tendernefs  in  return,  are  pierced  by  a  fatal 
difcovery,  that  the  vigorous  affiftance  which 
they  faithfully  afforded  her  in  extending  her 
dominions,  has  not  only  proved  the  glorious 
but  deftrudtive  caufe  of  the  calamities  they 
now  deplore  and  refent. 

Yet  ftill  their  refentment  is  but  the  re- 
fentment  of  dutiful  children,  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  unmerited  blows  from  a  beloved  pa¬ 
rent.  Their  obedience  to  Great-Britain  is 
fecured  by  the  beft  and  ftrongeft  ties,  tbofe  of 
cijfeElion  j  which  alone  coin,  and  I  hope  icill 
form  an '  everlafling  union  between  her  and 
her  colonies.  May  no  fuccelfes  or  iufpici- 
ons  ever  tempt  her,  to  deviate  from  the  na¬ 
tural  generofity  of  her  fpirit - And  may 

no  dreadful  revolution  of  fentiments,  ever 
teach  them,  to  fear  her  vidlories,  or  to  repine 

at  her  glories. 


I  am,  &c. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

I  Have  omitted  mentioning  one  thing  that 
feems  to  be  connected  with  the  forego- 

O  v 

ing  fubjed. 

With  a  vaft  expence  of  blood  and 
wealth*  we  fought  our  way  in  the  late  war 
up  to  the  doors  of  the  Spanijh  treafuries,  and 
by  the  pofieffion  of  Florida ,  might  obtain 
lome  recompence  for  that  expence.  Penfa - 
c'ola9  and  the  other  ports  in  that  country,  are 
convenient  places,  where  the  Spaniards 
might  meet  us,  and  exchange  their  filver  for 
the  manufactures  cf  Great  ^Britain  and  the 
provifions  of  thefe  colonies.  By  this  means, 

&  commerce  inconceiveably  beneficial  to  the 
Britijh  iubjeds  plight  be  carried  on.  This 
commerce  the  Spaniards  wilh  and  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  carry  on.  Many  hundred  thou- 
iand  dollars  have  been  brought  by  them  to 
F  erf  a  cola  to  lay  out  there ;  but  the  men  of 


war  on  that  ftation  have  compelled  them  to 
take  back  their  cargoes,  the  receipt  of  which, 
it  may  from  thence  be  prefumed,  would  be 
deflruotive  to  the  inter  efts  of  Great- Britain. — 
Thus  we  receive  lefs  advantage  from  Florida , 
now  it  belongs  to  us,  than  we  did  when  it 
was  poffefled  by  our  enemies ,  for  then,  by 
permiffion  from  the  Spanijh  governors  to 
trade  there,  we  derived  confiderable  emolu¬ 
ments  from  our  intercourfe  with  them. 


Upon  what  reafons  this  conduit  is  found¬ 
ed,  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  Sure  no  one 
confiders  Florida  in  the  fame  light  with  theje 
colonies,  and  thinks  that  no  veflels  fhould  be 
permitted  to  trade  there,  but  Brttijb  flap¬ 
ping.  This  would  be  to  apply  the  adts  of 
navigation  to  purpofes  diredly  oppoiite  to 
the  fpirit  of  them.  They  were  intended  to 
preferve  an  intercourfe  between  the  mothei 
country  and  her  colonics ,  and  thus  to  cultivate 
a  mutual  afebliou",  to  promote  the  inteiefts 
of  both,  by  an  exchange  of  their  moft  valu¬ 
able  productions  for  her  manufactures ; 
thereby  to  increafe  the  fhipping  of  both  ; 
and  thus  render  them  capable  of  affording 
aid  to  each  other.  Which  of  thefe  purpofes 
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is  anfwered  by  prohibiting  a  commerce,  that 
can  be  no  other  way  carried  on  ?  That  is,  by 
forbidding  the  Spaniards  to  bring  their  wealth 
jor  us  to  Florida ,  which  is  an  unhealthy 
fand-bank,  held  by  a  garrifon,  at  a  great  ex- 
pence  of  money,  and  a  greater  of  lives,  that 
cannot  for  ages,  if  ever  it  will,  yield  a  Angle 

advantage  to  Great-Britain ,  but  that  {he  re - 
iufes  to  enjoy. 
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THE 


NECESSITY,  &c. 


S  I  R, 


S  the  tax  which  has  lately  been 


laid  on  our  American  colonies 


is  like  to  come  under  the  review  of 
parliament  fome  timje  this  feffion,  and 
as  I  lately  arrived  from  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  I  refided  feveral  years  ; 
I  beg  leave,  with  all  dutiful  fubmif- 
fion,  to  give  you  my  fentiments  on 
that  fubjeS.  If  I  am  fo  happy  as  to 
call:  any  light  upon  a  queftion  of  fo 
much  importance,  I  am  certain  of 
your  approbation,  and  fhall  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  greateft  fervice  in  my  power 
to  the  public. 

From  the  afliduous  care  of  our  pre- 
fent  miniftry  to  reftore  commerce  and 
fatisfa&ion  to  every  branch  of  His  Ma- 
jefty’s  dominions,  there  is  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe  they  will  recommend 


A  2 


a  re- 
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a  repeal ,  or  at  leaft  fome  confider- 
able  alterations  , of  the  American 
Stamp- A6t  i  and  as  fome  weighty  ar¬ 
guments  now  offer  againft  that  A<ft, 
which  could  not  have  been  forefeen  • 
when  it  was  made,  there  is  the  great¬ 
er  reafon  to  believe  the  parliament  in 
general  will  come  into  one  or  other  of 
thefe  meafures. 

:  ^  *s  a  pity  that  any  who  treat  of 
American  affairs,  fhould  ever  handle 
them  as  if  they  had  no  defire  to  find 
put  truth,  por  any  thing  elfe  in  view, 
than  to  irritate  or  ftir  up  one  part  of 
His  Majefty’s  dominions  againft  an¬ 
other,  by  affecting  to  efpoufe  the 
caufe  of  one,  while  they  load  the 
other  with  the  moft  opprobrious  lan¬ 
guage  ;  as  if  it  were  poftible,  that  the 
intereft  of  Great-Britain  and  her  colo¬ 
nies  could  be  feparated,  much  lefs  op- 
ppfite  to  one  another  :  I  have  ever 
confidered  their  connexion  like  that 
Which  fubfifts  between  the  natural 
body  and  its  members  •  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  fuffer 5  the  body  muft  fyffer  alfo. 

For 


(  5  ) 

For  this  reafon,  we  fhould  not  barely 
conlider  how  the  Stamp-Ad  may  al- 
fed  our  American  colonies,  but  how 
it  mull  affed  the  future  llrength  and 
prolperity  of  His  Majelly’s  domi¬ 
nions  :  And,  purfuing  this  plan,  I 
hope  to  prove,  even  to  a  demonftra- 
tion.  That 

4 

It  is  for  the  Interefi  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  that  the  Sta?np-A81  fould  be 
repealed. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  proof,  it  is 
hardly  neceflary  for  me  to  enquire 
what  Right  the  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain  may  have  to  tax  our  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies ;  efpecially  as  the  par¬ 
liament  has,  at  any  time,  the  Pow¬ 
er  of  refulving  that  quellion.  Yet,  as 
I  fhall  have  occalion  to  mention  the 
prefent  difpohtion  of  our  colonills  to¬ 
wards  the  Stamp-Ad,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  fhew,  That  they  have  at 
leaft  the  Appearance  ol  reafon  lor  their 
complaints. 

I.  It  is  faid,  The  colonies  are  under 
great  obligations  to  Britain  lor  the  ex- 

pcnce 
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pence  foe  has  been  at,  in  planting  and 
Supporting  them  ;  in  particular,  the 
blood  and  treafure  we  fpent,  during 
the  late  war,  on  their  account ,  has 
brought  them  greatly  in  our  debt. 
Hence  it  is  proper  they  foould  be  tax¬ 
ed,  to  refund  lome  part  of  thofe  ex- 
pences. 

That  a  Handing  army  is  necef- 
lary  in  the  colonies,  and  it  is  proper 
they  foould  be  taxed  for  its  fupport. 

III.  That  Great- Britain  being  in¬ 
volved  in  debt,  and  loaded  with  tax¬ 
es,  it  is  proper  her  colonies  foould 
fupport  fome  foare  of  the  burthen. 

I  fuppofe  one  or  other  of  thefe  reafbns, 
(for  I  have  not  read  the  Preamble  to 
the  Stamp- A 61)  induced  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  tax  our  colonies,  They  foall 

be  coiilidered  in  order.- - 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  our 
N  orth  American  colonies  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Britain  for  the  expence  of 
planting  them,  and  for  the  blood  and 
treafure  we  have  lpent,  during  the  late 
war,  on  their  account.  : 

Our 


^4  *  I 

Our  colonifts  are  certainly  indebted 
to  the  moft  righteous  prince  that  ever 
fwayed  a  lcepter,  together  with  his 
royal  anceftors,  for  their  enjoyment  of 
every  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  that 
might  conduce  to  the  profperity  of 

any  people. - And,  in  return,  they 

have  paid  the  moft  affectionate  loyal¬ 
ty,  and  have  ever  appeared  ready  to 
fpend  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood, 
whenever  His  Majefty’s  honor,  or  the 
fafety  of  his  dominions,  required  their 
affiftance  :  But  as  to  pecuniary  obli¬ 
gations  between  them  and  Great-Bri- 
tain,  I  humbly  prefume,  the  Ballance 
is  in  their  favour. 

There  was  a  time  when  their  fore- 

♦  ■ 

fathers  *  in  Britain,-  being  neither  al- 


*  In  this  cafe,  as  well  as  when  I  fpeak  of  th# 
virtue,  induftry,  or  temperance  of  our  colonifts } 
of  the  blood  they  have  fpent  during  the  late  war ; 
of  their  country  producing  all  the  necelTaries  of 
life ;  of  the  annual  fum  they  may  be  fuppofed  to 
pay  by  a  Stamp-A<ft,  &c.  in  general,  when  1 
fpeak  of  our  colonifts,  I  mean  thole  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America,  and  not  thofe  in  our  Weft-Indian 
Iflands,  as  the  latter  are  a  perfeft  contrail  to  the 
former. 

lowed 
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If  *■ 

lowed  to  enjoy  civil  or  religious  liber¬ 
ty,  rather  than  refill:  the  powers  that 
tvere,  requefted  that  they  might  re- 
tieat  into  the  wildernels  of  America, 
and  were  gracioully  allowed  to  pof- 
fels  a  trad:  of  land,  Which  coft 
Great-Britain  nothing,  and  which  was 
really  the  property  and  poffeffion  of  its 
native  favages :  Thither  they  went, 
and  at  the  expence  of  their  own  mo¬ 
ney  and  their  own  blood,  fubdued 
the  natives,  and  converted  a  wilder- 
hefs  into  a  fruitful  country,  which  is 
now  a  valuable  part  of  the  Britilh 
empire.  Our  parliament  ever  fince' 
fo  conduded  matters,  by  prohibitions’ 
and  reftridions  on  their  trade,  that 
thefe  infant  colonies  alone  have  ferved 
the  purpofe  of  increafing  our  fubjeds, 
maintaining  our  poor,  Jlrengthening 
our  navy,  confumiugour  manufaSiuresi 
and  returning  us  the  annual  profit  of 
immenfe  fums.  Does  it  hente  appear 
that  they  have  contraded  any  debt 
with  Great-Britain  ?  While  fome  of 
us  were  rolling  in  affluence  and  eafe, 

others 
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others  wearing  themfelves  out  with 
difilpation  and  vice,  and  thoufands 
making  a  prey  of  one  another  ;  if 
their  fathers,  by  a  lingular  fortitude 
and  virtue,  braved  the  fury  of  the 
feas,  and  danger  or  death  in  every 
form,  from  famine  and  the  fword, 
among  wild  beads  and  favages ;  if 

o  O  J 

they  have,  by  the  mod  arduous  la¬ 
bour,  changed  that  wildernefs  into  a 
fource  of  endlefs  wealth  to  Grcat- 
Britain,  does  it  from  thence  follow, 
that  they  are  under  great  obligations 
to  us  ?  1  fhould  think  the  contrary. 
But  the  colonies  are  faid  to  be  greatly 
in  our  debt,  for  the  blood  and  trea- 
fure  we  have  fpent  on  their  account , 
during  the  late  war.  Perhaps  even 
this  account  is  pretty  well  fettled ; 
but  that  we  may  form  a  proper  judge¬ 
ment  on  this  fubjedt,  which  is  lo  often 
mentioned,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  re¬ 
view  the  caufe  and  event  of  that  war : 

The  fadts  are  thefc; - our  Britifh 

North  American  colonies  are  extend¬ 
ed  along  the  fhore  near  2000  miles, 

B  and 
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and  backward  not  200  miles,  upon  an 
average  :  1  he  limits  of  thefe  colonies 
are  fixed  by  charter,  and  feveral  of 
them  are  already  full,  though  not 
very  thick  fettled.  A11  immeafurable 
territory  lies  behind  thefe  colonies, 
which  is  not  theirs,  nor  did  they  ever 
claim  it  ;  their  charter  nave  them  no 

J  O 

pretennons  to  fach  a  claim  :  It  is  the 
territory  of  Great-Britain,  never  yet 
located,  nor  granted  to  any  particular 
fub|e£t.  It  was  natural  to  fuppofe 
and  expert,  that,  foon  as  the  bounds 
of  her  prefent  colonies  were  all  peo¬ 
pled,  fhe  would  alfo  divide  this  wil- 
dernefs  into  other  colonies,  which 
might  become  a  new  fource  of  riches 

O 

and  power.  But  the  French  had  per- 
fidiouily  iurrounded  our  prefent  colo¬ 
nies  by  a  chain  of  forts,  and  thereby 
muff  have  cut  off  all  hopes  of  future 
increafe  to  our  dominions  :  in  this 
cafe  it  was  the  intereft  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
her  to  remove  the  French;  and  re¬ 
moved  they  were,  by  a  glorious  and 

fuccefs- 
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fuccefsful  conflict  \  but  did  the  Bii- 
tons  alone  bleed  during  that  war,  or 
did  they  alone  bear  the  ex  pence  ?  No 
Sir,  brave  and  generous  as  the  Britons 
were,  the  colonifts  have  not  been  a 

whit  behind  them. 

A  (ingle  colony  which  was  planted 

about  ninety  years  ago,  paid  near 
half  a  million  towards  the  general  ex¬ 
pence  :  the  four  New-England  coio- 
nies  alone  raifed  and  iupportcd  20000 
men  psr  annum ,  and  it  appears  bom 
good  evidence,  that  they  loft  ncai 
30000  men  during  the  Service.  In 
general,  this  war  has  made  fuch  ha- 
vock.  from  one  end  to  the  othci  ot 
our  infant  colonies,  that  the  flower 
of  their  youth  are  deftroyed,  and  tire 
Survivors  loaded  with  taxes,  to  pay 
the  debts  which  were  then  contracted. 
In  return  for  this  proiu lion  ot  blood, 
our  colonifts  have  obtained  the  Secu¬ 
rity  of  their  prefent  eflates  ;  they 
have  alfo  acquired  perpetual  honor  to 
the  Britifh  arms,  and  a  vaft  addition 
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°f,  ,e”P:f  to  the  kingdom,  who fe 
niojefis  they  are.  But  ail  thefe  acqui- 

.  Lions  ting  cnieiiy  imaginary,  can 
never  ielp  them  to  pay  greater  taxes 

t-ian  (ormerIy  ;  and  I  confefs,  it  does 

nw>-  appear  that  they  have  made  any 
acqiniitions.  It  is  true,  that 
feveral  French  and  Spanifh  colonies 
are  added  to  our  dominions  upon  the 
continent,  together  with  a  vaft  ex¬ 
tent  of  wildernefs,  but  that  is  noth  mo- 
to  the  prefent  colonies :  their  land  is 
dtcrsajed ,  and  not  increafed  in  value 
bp  thefe  additions,  and  their  trade  is 
^orfe .  inilead  of  better  ;  for  the  more 
land  is  to  be  purchafed  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  fo  much  the  leis  will  any  pur- 

cmdler  give  ror  wnat  is  now  occupied, 
me  greater  poilefiions  we  have  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  and  the 
greater  quantity  of  indigo,  rice,  to¬ 
bacco,  hemp,  flax,  fur,  and  timber 
tnat  are  thence  imported,  fo  much 
lefs  muff  each  colony  gain  by  her 
trade  in  thefe  articles,  and  thefe  are 
toe  commodities  with  which  they 

V 
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pay  their  taxes.  Who  then  have  been 
gainers  by  our  late  war  in  America  ? 
1  he  aniwer  is  plain,  Great  Britain 
has  gained  exceedingly. 

It  is  long  nnce  the  neat  balance  of 
trade  with  our  colonies  was  half  a 
million  per  annum  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  our  late  acquifitions 
m  America,  it  mu  ft  foon  become  a 
million ,  I  apprehend  this  is  more  than 
we  gain  by  our  trade  in  every  other 
part  of  the  world.  I  hus  it  appears 
that  1  o  much  blood  and  treafure  wTas 
ipent  during  the  late  war,  on  the  ac¬ 
count,  almoft  the  foie  cccount  of  Great 
Britain ,  and  not  of  the  colonies.  And 
whoever  conftders  the  colonifts  in  a 
juft  point  of  view,  will  confefs  they 
have  done  more  than  could  have  been 
expected,  as  they  really  have  done 
more  than  was  ever  required  towards 
the  fupport  of  the  late  war. 

Eyery  new  acquifition  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  mu  ft  be  entirely  fublervicnt 
to  the  purpofes  of  Great  Britain,  as 
our  American  colonifts  always  have 

been 
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been.  Thefe  people  are  in  general 
hardy,  temperate  and  induftrious, 
hence  they  have  already  opened  an 
immenfe  trade,  the  Profits  of  which, 
every  fhilling-  centers  in  this  Ifland. 

J  O ' 

As  their  country  produces  every  thing 
in  abundance  that  is  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  life,  they  might  carry 
on  a  profitable  trade  at  any  foreign 
market.  But  this  is  not  proper,  nor 
is  it  permitted  ;  our  parliaments  have 
fo  hedged  them  in  with  laws,  refine- 
tions,  and  prohibitions,  that  by  their 
utmofl  induflry,  they  can  hardly  pay 
their  debts  ;  furr  is  a  valuable  arti¬ 
cle,  and  a  trade  in  hats  w7ould  have 
been  highly  profitable  for  them  ;  to 
prevent  this,  we  have  prohibited  their 
fending  hats  even  from  one  colony  to 
another.  This  is  the  cafe  of  wool, 
and  other  articles  of  like  confequence. 
Copper  mines  they  have  in  abundance, 
but  wre  have  taken  care,  by  proper 
regulations,  to  reap  the  chief  profits 
arifing  from  them  ;  their  houfes  are 
imiverfallv  covered  with  wood,  almofl 
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iii  the  fliape  of  flat  tiles,  hence  they 
have  an  extraordinary  confumption  cl: 
nails,  but  we  do  not  indulge  them 
in  the  ufe  or  flitting  mills,  left  they 
fhould  make  nails  for  themfelves,  and 
thereby  hurt  our  our  manufacture. 
I  need  hardly  mention  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  ufe  any  foreign  manu- 
fadture,  but  as  it  comes  through  our 
hands,  encreafed  in  price  by  public 
duties,  and  the  private  gain  of  our 
merchants,  by  which  means  they  pay 
us  a  pretty  heavy  tax.  Nor  need  I 
mention  that  there  arc  numberlefs  ar¬ 
ticles,  the  produce  of  their  country, 
which  they  are  not  allowed  to  fend 
even  to  Great  Britain,  on  any  account, 
left  they  fhould  hurt  the  pri  cc  ol  like 
commodities  in  this  Aland.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  mention  the  fcveral  rc- 
ftridtions  we  have  laid  on  their  trade, 
rcftriclions  neverthelels,  which  the 
Americans  can  eafily  bear,  as  they  arc 
only  negative,  yet  the  trade  of  this 
Aland  could  not  have  flourifhed  il 
tlicy  had  been  negledted. 


Thus  we 
have 


luv^e  always  been  able  to  convert  die 
indufhy  and  trade  of  our  colonifis  in¬ 
to  the  riches  and  ftrength  of  their  mo¬ 
ther  country.  Now,  Sir,  as  it  is 
plain  that  our  colonies  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  have  hitherto  ferved  us,  or  rather 
they  have  been  taxed  by  us,  to  the 
value  oi  hah  a  million  per  annum, 
that  they  have  a  (lifted  us  at  the  ex¬ 


pence  oi  much  blood  and  treafure  to 
acquire  new  colonies,  by  which  we 
cilo e  are  to  be  profited,  it  (eems  cruel 
to  make  them  fuller  again  for  our  ad¬ 
vantage,  by  compelling  them  to  re¬ 
fund  our  expences  in  the  war. 

II.  It  is  further  faid,  that  a  Jlandmg 
ci 7  my  JjjGuld  be  flattened  in  oun  colo¬ 


nies ,  and  they  f could  be  taxed  for  its 
Jupport .  but  I  confefs  it  does  not 


appear  to  me  why  we  fhould  tax  our 
Englifh  colonies  in  North  America, 
for  the  fupport  of  a  handing  army  ; 
for  this  army  is  to  be  (rationed  there 
either  on  account  of  the  Eimlifh  co- 
lonies,  or  on  account  of  the  French 
and  Spanidi  ones,  which  we  have  lately 


conquered  ; 
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Conquered;  it  is  evidently  imprope1' 
that  our  English  colonies  flaould  b~ 
taxed  for  the  fupport  of  an  army 
which  is  defigned  to  keep  other  cc- 
loniesin  fubjedtion.  I  have  heard  an  old 
maxim  which  feems  founded  on  jus¬ 
tice,  viz.  He  that  reaps  the  profit 
Jhould  alfio  bear  the  expencey  or  to  tliis 
purpofe,  and  certainly  this  maxim  may 
very  properly  be  applied  to  the  cafe  in 
hand.  Why  fhould  the  Englifh  North 
Americans  fupport  an  army  to  be  Eta — 
tioned  in  Canada,  or  Penfacola  and 
Mobil le,  any  more  than  an  army 
which  is  ftationed  in  our  other  new 
conquefts,  on  the  coafts  of  Guinea  ? 
for  by  the  latter  they  gain  more  than 
by  the  former,  and  furely  their  hav¬ 
ing  fpent  much  blood  and  treafurc  in 
Conquering  thofe  colonics,  and  adding 
them  to  the  Britifh  dominion,  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  urged  as  a  reafon  for  their 
fpending  ail  the  treafurc  they  have, 
or  rather  all  they  ever  (hall  have,  in 
preferving  them.  It  appears  equally 
improper  for  us  to  tax  our  Englifh 
North  American  colonifts  for  the  fup- 

C  por 


P°rt  an  army  to  be  Rationed  among; 
them!  eives  *  becaufe  fuch  ar 

no  way  neceffary  there,  but 


r'~  fuch  an  army  is 

on  tff' 


central y,  muft  prove  very  injurious. 
Ii  a  banding  force  be  necellary  in 
theic  colonies,  it  muff  be  for  the  pur- 
poies  oi  .tne  civil  magiftrate,  viz.  pre- 
fervmg  peace,  and  executing  juffice. 
But  as  our  feveral  colonies  have  a  com- 
pieat  legiflature,  fubordinate  to  that  of 
Great-Biitain,  which  has  a  power  of 
forming  militias,  railing  troops,  &c. 
and  as  they  ought  to  be  the  heft 
judges  of  their  own  wants,  it  would 
feem  natural  to  leave  the  affair  of  re¬ 
gular  troops  to  their  own  option,  to 
be  railed  and  paid  as  they  Dial  I  find 
moft  convenient,  or  not  to  be  raffed 

at  all,  unlefs  it  be  requisite.— - A 

few  tnere  have  been,  fo  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  true  bate  of  our 
American  colonies,  as  to  fuppofe  that 
a  ffandmg  army  is  neceffary  there, 
even  to  preferve  the  obedience  of  our 
Engi  if h  lu bj eels  to  the  crown  of  Grcat- 
i  Sri  tain  3  but  nothing  can  argue  great¬ 
er  ignorance,  as  our  colonies  have  hi¬ 
therto- 


tlierto  appeared  the  mod:  loyal  of  all 
liis  majefty’s  fubjedts,  and  no  man 
can  be  fo  wicked  as  to  fuppofe  that 


our  miniftry  will  ever  premeditate 
fuch  fell  ernes  of  opreflion  as  may 
fhake  that  loyalty,  and  enable  him  to 
forefee  that  troops  may  be  neceflary. 
Whoever  recolledts  that  our  colonies 
were  in  general  planted  by  people  who 
fled  from  England  and  Scotland,  to 

O  # 

efcape  the  civil  and  religious  perfecu- 
tions  of  a  former  family,  which  God 
in  mercy  to  this  nation  has  banifhed, 
may  fee  an  obvious  reafon  why  thefe 
colonifts  fhould  continne  inviolably 
and  regularly  attached  to  His  prelent 
Majefly,  an.i  his  illuftrious  family. — 
But  we  need  not  enquire  into  caufes, 
while  modern  lads  give  ample  tefti- 
mony  to  this  truth  poflerity  will  hard¬ 
ly  believe,  concerning  our  colon?  As, 
that  when  danger  was  far  enough  from 
their  borders,  and  fo  many  of  their 
youth  deftroyed  in  battle,  that  volun¬ 
teers  were  not  to  be  raifed  by  any 
means ;  rather  than  the  progrefs  of 


His  Maieftv’s 


arms  fhould  be  retarded 
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they  made  laws  to  imprefs  their  fans 
and  brethren  by  thousands  into  the 
lei  vice.  This  was  always  done  upon 
tue  in  ft  notice  of  His  Majefty’s  plea- 
iiiie,  fignined  by  ionie  minifter  or 
date  :  and  if  this  people’s  loyalty 
inay  yet  be  iufpe&ed,  there  never  can 
any  confidence  be  placed  in  fubje&s; 
fmee  hitherto  every  appearance  of 
loyalty  has  certainly  been  in  favour  of 
the  colonifts.  If  a  Handing  army 
Should  unfortunately  be  quartered  a- 
mong  our  Englifh  colonies  in  North 
America,  it  will  prove  the  caufe  of 
a  double  tax,  the  nioft  grievous  of 
which  has  been  little  attended  to. 

Our  colonifts  can  only  flourifb  by 
jnduftry,  temperance,  and  frugality, 
tiie  moment  they  forfake  thefe  vir¬ 
tues,  they  muft  ceafe  to  be  profita¬ 
ble  either  to  themfelves  or  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  an  ancient  kingdom  that  has 
an  eftablifhed  commerce  may  fuftain 
a  little  vanity,  yet  the  moft  opulent 
kingdoms  have  at  length  been  crufhed 
under  this  weight,  and  Britain  her- 
felf  is  lenfibly  injured  by  her  difti- 
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pated  foils;  what  mu  ft  become  of  an 
infant  colony  that  has  no  trade  but 
with  Great  Britain,  and  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  balance,  which  is  always 
againft  her,  by  an  extraordinary  fhare 
of  diligence.  If  the  inhabitants  or 
this  colony  fhculd  be  corrupted  in 
their  morals,  if  they  fhould  learn 
diftipation  and  idlenefs  from  an  army 
that  has  nothing  to  do,  if  their  fons 
and  daughters  fhould  become  leis  fru¬ 
gal  or  lefs  chart e  by  the  converfation 
of  men  born  to  affluence,  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  vices  of  an  old  country  and 
trained  up  in  the  army,  I  fear,  if 
fuch  things  fhould  happen  to  an  in¬ 
fant  colony,  mu  ft  not  population  be 
retarded,  and  the  inhabitants  foon 
become  unable  to  pay  their  debts, 
and  thence  ufelcfs  fubjefts  to  Great 
Britain  ? 

The  third  reafon  that  I  have  heard 
given  for  the  Stamp-aft,  fhall  now 
be  confidered,  viz.  Great  Britain 
being  involved  hi  debt ,  and  loaded 
with  taxes ,  it  is  proper  her  colonies 
Jljould  jupport  Jojiie  (hare  of  the  Bur¬ 
then. 


I 
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ibui.  ^  As  this  reafon  has  the  greateft 
air  of  propriety,  .and  doubtlefs  had 
iorne  influence  on  our  late  miniftry, 

.  ta*Le  Ae  more  notice  of  it 
especially  as  an  an  fleer  to  it 

_  hiet  purpofe  of  this  letm, 

ana  what  I  propofed  at  the  firft  to 
demonitrate,  which  was  this.  It  is 
for  the  inter  eft  of  Great  Britain  that 
toe  ktamp-aB  in  North  America  be 
repealed.  Ii  I  fliould  be  able  to  prove 
tms,  every  other  argument  would  be 
immediately  anflvered,  for  there 
might  chance  to  be  a  cafe  in  which 
it  would  be  cruel  and  unjuft  for  us 
to  tax  a  colony,  even  though  we 
coutd  be  profited  thereby,  yet  cer¬ 
tainly,  it  that  very  tax  were  injurious 
to  ouifelves,  it  would  be  on  every 

4T\  -4-  _  NS  *?  /<  /'ll  « 


account  wrong  to  eftabli/h  it.  And 
however  our  nation  may  be  loaded 
with  debt,  if  the  Stamp -ad:  fliould 
prove  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  it 
muft  increafe  and  not  diminijh  the  bur- 
acu.  Without  looking  forward  to  a 
great  diftance,  and  mentioning  every 
probable  confequence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can 


cart  Stamp-aft,  it  mu  ft  immediately 
injure  Great  Britain,  by  hurting  her 
trade  with  the  colonies  :  the  extent 
of  this  injury  we  ftiall  prefen tly  con¬ 
sider.  There  are  two  ways  by  which 
our  trade  with  the  colonies  may  be 
affefted.  The  colonifts  may  prove 
unwilling  or  unable  to  fupoort  this 
trade;  in  either  cafe,  it  mu  ft  be  ruin¬ 
ed;  and  both  are  like  to  be  the  con- 
fequence  or  a  Stamp-aft.  It  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  counted  either  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  or  intereft  of  any  legiftat  u  rc  to 
grieve  the  fubjeft,  it  is  generally 
hurtful,  and  Sometimes  dangerous  to 
grieve  them  univerfally,  and  proba¬ 
bly  no  aft  ever  created  Such  univcrlal 
difquietas  the  Stamp-aft  docs  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  is  vain  to  fay  that  any  danger 
can  poftibly  arife  at  prefen t  from  our 
colonifts  endeavouring  to  rchft  the 
Stamp-aft  by  force,  they  arc  neither 
able  nor  defirous  to  contend  with  their 


mother-country,  they  know  that  wt 
have  troons  enough  on  the  continent 

LO 

to  vex  them,  and  could  Soon  vifit 

them  with  a  fleet  that  mi  edit  blow 
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tfiem  to  atoms,  nor  does  it  appear' 
tnai  one  perfon  of  note  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  ever  thought  of  rehftance,  tho’ 
loine  people,  ever  pleafed  with  ca¬ 
lumny  and  mifehief,  would  fondly 
conftrue  home  rude  efforts  of  the 
common  people  into  premeditated  re¬ 
bellion,  in  01  aer  to  exafperate  our 
government  again  if  the  unfortunate 
colonifts,  with  the  p leafing  profpedt 
of  feeing  our  hands  imbrued  in  the 
blood  of  our  children.  But  it  muff 
prove  fortunate  for  the  colonifts  that 
our  government  is  too  juft  and  hu¬ 
mane  not  to  redrefs  their  complaints, 
if  this  fhould  feem  for  the  general 
good,  notwithftanding  the  imprudent 
conduit  of  a  few  of  their  ignorant 
people.  A  nation  which  has  lately 

Europe  will  never  make 
of  honor  to  chaftife  a  few 
But  to  return  from  this  di- 
greffion,  it  is  undoubtedly  very  caff 
for  us  to  force  the  Americans  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Stamp -Act. 

But  no  fleet  or  army  can  make 
them  t vil’i/io-  •  there  is  no  argument 
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fo  decifive  as  that  from  the  muzzle  of 
a  gun,  and  yet  there  is  none  le's  per- 
fuajive.  The  Americans  mu  ft  al¬ 
ways  judge  according  to  their  own 
capacities,  in  fpite  of  our  troops  ;  and 
at  prefent  they  certainly  judge,  that 
the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  has 
no  right,  natural  or  acquired,  to  tax 
her  colonifts  :  they  may  be  miftakan, 
but  that  very  miftake  muft  injure  our 
trade,  and  muft  produce  the  more  fa¬ 
tal  effetfts,  the  greater  appearance  of 
reafon  there  is  on  their  ftde.  They 
lay,  this  a£t  deprives  them  of  their 
moft  valuable  charter-privilege ,  being 
taxed  by  their  own  reprefentatives, 
that  however  trifling  we  may  count 
this  circumftance,  they  have  pur- 
chafed  their  privileges  at  the  expence 
or  rifqufe  of  every  thing  that  is  dear 
to  mankind  :  their  fathers,  in  hopes 
of  enjoying  them,  endured  every  kind 
of  danger  and  toil  in  that  wildernefs, 
where  thoufands  were  deftroyed  with 
the  fword,  and  the  reft  worn  out  with 
hardships  are  gone  to  Deep  ;  that  il 
their  children  ftiould  now  be  deprived 

D  of 


C>!  tliofe  privileges,  pofterity  will  be* 
cautious  how  they  encounter  dangers 
to  aggrandize  the  Britifh  nation. — Un¬ 
nappy  colonifts  !  deftined  to  misfor¬ 
tunes  at  all  events  :  it  they  are  not 
vigorous  and  fuccefsful,  they  mu  ft 
perifh  by  famine  or  the  fword ;  if 
tney  are  fuccefsful  and  profperous, 
they  mu  ft  be  taxed  beyond  the  utmoft 
farthing,  by  men  in  a  diftant  part  of 
the  world.  It  may  be  replied,  that 
tne  colonies  did  not  all  obtain  by 
charter  the  excluftve  privilege  of  tax¬ 
ing  therafelves:  but  they  fay,  it  would 
not  follow  that  the  parliament  of 
Great- Britain  had  a  right  to  tax  them  3 
on  the  contrary,  though  their  charters 
did  not  fecure  this  privilege  to  them, 
it  would  be  improper  lor  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  take  that  advantage.  The 
matter  ihould  only  be  determined  by 
the  laws  and  fpirit  of  the  Britilli  con- 

ftitu  tion. - Their  charters  were 

granted  by  Kings,  and  it  is  univer- 
ially  known,  that  a  Britilli  King  may 
not,  that  he  cannot  deprive  his  fub- 
jects  of  their  liberties.  Vvre  have  cer¬ 
tain 
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tain  conftitutional  Magna  Charta  pri¬ 
vileges  fo  inviolable  and  facred,  that 
every  endeavour  of  the  fovereign  to 
diminifh  them  would  be  void  and  null. 
Britons  are  taught  to  believe  fo  on  this 

.  CD  * 

fide  the  Atlantic  ;  they  would  be  mi- 
ferable  if  this  truth  fhould  be  called 
in  queftion.  Why  fhould  Britifh  A- 
mericans  have  different  fcnfations  or 
judgement  ? 

Ccelum  non  animum  mutant ,  qui  trans  marc  currant . 

Doubtlefs,  any  attempts  appearing 
from  any  American  charter  to  deprive 
the  fubject  of  conftitutioual  privileges, 
will  ever  be  deemed  unjuft  by  a  Britifh 
parliament :  perhaps  no  fucli  attempts 
have  been  made.  I  am  not  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  charteis ;  but 
it  was  proper  to  mention  the  circum- 
flance,  as  fome  ol  thefe  charters  were 
granted  by  a  family  that  was  apt  to 
defpife  the  privileges  of  the  fubjedf. 
I  believe  that  a  Britifli  King  may  dif- 
penfe  with  fome  obligations  in  the 
fubje&s,  but  cannot  enjoin  any  that 
are  repugnant  to  our  Magna  Chart  a 

D  2  — how- 
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— *howevcr  that  be,  the  colonies  fay, 
they  defire  no  dilpenfations,  nor  any 
liberties  greater  than  their  fellow  fub- 
jetls  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  taxed  by 
tneir  own  reprefentatives,  and  only 
by  themy  a  privilege  which  nature,  or 
rather  God  and  nature  has  granted 
them,  though  they  had  no  Charter  ; 
that  depriving  them  of  this  privilege 
would  be  a  cruel  precedent ;  and  by 
the  way,  it  may  have  troublefome 
confequences.  To  elucidate  this 
matter,  let  us  fuppofe  it  a  fettled 
rule,  that  the  Britifh  parliament  is 
ever  to  tax  our  American  plantations, 
let  us  carry  this  rule  forward  a  few 
years,  and  fee  how  it  muff  apply. 

At  prefent  the  Britifh  fubjeds  in 
North  America,  are  at  leaft  two  mil¬ 
lions.  It  is  evident  from  accurate 
calculations,  that  they  double  their 
number  once  every  eighteen  years  * 

*  The  writer  faw  thefe  Calculations  in  the  Hand 
of  a  very  accurate  Gentleman  in  Rode Ifland,  they 
included  the  four  New  England  Governments,  where 
there  are  the  fmalleft  addition  of  Foreigners  though 
JPeople  increafe  rather  fafter  than  thofe  in  the  moft 
Southern  Provinces,  where  the  Inhabitants  are  more 
luxurious,  lefs  healthful  and  have  not  fuch  popular 
forms  of  Government.  without 
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without  including  the  additions  they 
receive  from  other  countries.  Let  us 
fuppofe  them  only  to  double  in  twen¬ 
ty  years,  then  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as 
forty  years  they  muft  be  eight  milli¬ 
ons,  ^nd  twenty  years  more,  perhaps 
twenty  five  years  will  make  them 
fixteen  millions.  The  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  are  hardly  feven  mil¬ 
lions,  and  we  don’t  increafe,  except 
that  our  commerce  with  North  Ame¬ 
rica  has  lately  encreafed  our  numbers. 
Now  I  fhouid  be  pleafed  to  hear  by 
what  face  of  juftice  the  final ler  part 
of  the  Britifh  empire  finall  tax  the 
greater ;  how  the  representatives  cl 
feven  millions  fhall  undertake  to  tax 
fixteen  millions,  whom  tney  do  not 
reprefent.  The  very  attempt  muft 
produce  fuch  events  as  no  good  fub- 
jedl  can  anticipate  without  horror. 
It  is  dangerous  now  to  eftablifti  a  law 
which  muft  focn  be  changed  out  of 

y 
3 

Two  Millions  of  men.  me  not  to  be 

convinced, 


prudence,  elfe  it  vvil '  in  a  little  tune 
fall  by  its  own  weight,  and  pc  ap 
involve  the  Britifh  empire  in  its  nun 
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convinced,  they  may  be  forced,  but 

Jl  Pi0v7e  iiard  either  to  force- or 
convince  even  thrice  that  number, 
oome  difficulties  there  are  which  grow 
'U)r  cuflom,  and  Ionic  apparent 
injuries  which  time  obliterates,  but 
tsie  injuries  received  by  fubjedts  in  ge- 
or  by  iubjecd  depending  flates 
1 '  inc 2 r  superiors,  are  not  of  this 

.iiaone,  hire  an  unwieldy  Burthen 
tiicy  grow  more  irkfome  the  lomyer 

tllC7  aie  1  _  I 

arrow,  they  u./t 

moxe  by  continuance.  ary 

Oi  nations  will  inform  us  how  many 

provinces  and  iubor ornate  hates  have 

oven  loil  oy  oppreflion  which  they 


found  intolerable  alter  they  had  been 


long  accuhomed  to  it.  I  don’t  mean 
to  in linu ate  that  a  Britifh  parliament 
has,  or  ever  will  deliberately  opprefs 
our  colonies  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 


it  muft  be  granted,  that  our  colon  ills 
are  to  comfort  themfelves  with  hope 
alone,  for  they  have  no  fecurity  of  mo¬ 
derate  taxes,  while  they  are  not  their 
own  taxers.  The  maxim  in  Great 

l  ’ 

Britain, 


Britain,  that  a  fubjedt  fhould  only 
be  taxed  by  his  own  reprefentatives, 
is  evidently  founded  on  jufticc,  for 
when  we  are  taxed  by  our  reprefen¬ 
tatives,  in  other  words,  when  we  are 
taxed  by  ourfelves,  we  can  have  no 
temptation  to  go  beyond  what  is  rea- 
fonable  or  neceffary,  we  know  our 
own  wants,  and  feel  our  own  Bur¬ 
then,  and  thefe  muft  ever  be  the  rule 
of  taxation;  but  a  Britifh  parliament 
will  hardly  be  allowed  to  leel  lor  the 
Inhabitants  of  North  America,  we 
are  ignorant  of  their  abilities,  or  the 
fmall  knowledge  we  have,  is  founded 
on  very  fuperficial  accounts,  often 
falfe  ones.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
fome  future  parliaments  might  lay 
opprcfhve  taxes  on  the  colonifts  ima¬ 
gining  that  we  may  cafe  our  own 
burthen  by  loading  them.  I  hope  to 
prove  this  impoflible,  but  if  it  could 
happen,  the  temptation  would  be 
dangerous.  The  fubjedt  of  our  daily 
Prayer  is,  or  fhould  be,  ‘c  Lead  us 
“  not  into  temptation/’  And  the 
wifeft  earthly  prince  has  taught  us 

i  that 
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*  that  a  bribe  blinds  the  underflancU 
‘  ing :  hence  I  fhould  be  forry  to 
fee  any  number  of  His  Majefty's  fub- 
jccHs  tempted  to  opprefs  their  fellow- 
fubjedts.  at  the  diftance  of  <2000 
miles. 

Did  not  the  brave  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland  complain  with  a  voice  that 
fhook  the  bails  of  our  government, 
when  they  were  taxed  at  the  foie 
pleafure  of  their  fovereign,  and  can 
the  thing  be  right  in  America,  which 
was  wrong  in  Great-Britain  ?  Or  can 


that  be  right  on  one  fide  the  Atlantic 


which  was  wrong  on  the  other  ?  The 
Americans  indeed  are  not  taxed  by 
the  royal  prerogative,  but  they  are 
taxed  by  a  p - 1  which  they  have 


not  chofen,  nor  have  they  confented 
to  be  taxed  by  them  ;  and  if  they  are 
taxed  without  and  againft  their  own 
confent,  they  do  not  fee  where  the  dif¬ 
ference  is,  whether  that  tax  be  laid 
by  the  K - or  by  the  p  -«■  t. 


Whether  the  colonifts  reafon  well 
or  ill  upon  this  fubjedt,  is  not  my  bu¬ 
ll  ne  fs  to  determine ;  I  have  only  to 

mention 


mention  facts.  Their  reafons  are  a*- 
lea  it  plauflble,  this  difcontent  is  urn- 
verfalj  and  may  continue  fo  while  the 
Stamp-  Adi  continues,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  muft  infallibly  injure  our  trade. 
They  will  never  confent  to  enrich  us, 
while  they  think  we  opprefs  them  ; 
they  will  never  treat  us  with  the  re- 
fpeft  due  to  a  parent,  while  they 


think  we  treat  them  as  Haves ;  nor 

will  they  carry  on  a  friendly  and 

profitable  trade  with  us,  while  they 

think  we  treat  them  as  aliens,  and 

load  them  with  chains.  For  the'e  rca- 

fons,  I  think  it  is  our  intereft  to  repeal 

the  Stamp-Aft,  rather  than  grieve  fo 

many  good  fubjefts,  and  cut  oir  the 

Source  of  our  own  wealth.  But  if  any 

perfon  Should  think  the  foregoing 

reafons  are  not  conclufive,  or  that 

the  bad  effects  of  this  aft  upon  trade 

± 

will  be  trifling  and  prefeiltly  forgotten, 
there  is  another  reafon,  which  I  hope 
will  appear  demonftrable :  though  the 
Americans  Should  be  willing,  they 

E  "  will 
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will  not  be  able  to  Support  tlieir  trade 
as  formerly  with  Great -Britain,  while 
the  Stamp- A 61  continues  in  force. 
Various  are  the  accounts  of  how  much 
the  a 61  may  produce  yearly  from  cur 
Englifh  colonies  on  the  continent  of 
Ameiica  j  perhaps  it  may  bring  us 
200,000  1.  per  annum  \  but  it  does 
not  by  any  means  folio w,  that  Great- 
Britain  Shall  reap  the  neat  profit  of 
200,000  1.  per  annum  more  than  She 
formerly  gained  by  her  colonies ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  apprehend  She  may  be 
a  lofer  of  pretty  near  that  fum.  To 
afeertain  this  matter,  it  is  proper  to 
examine  all  the  neceflary  confecmen- 
ces  or  theStamp-A6f,  and  we  find  the 
weight  of  the  a6i  confpiring  with  the 
difpofitron  of  the  people  to  injure  our 
trade.  The  weight  of  the  tax  gives 
it  a  Stroke  which  the  Americans  them- 
feives  cannot  prevent..  It  is  expreflv 
provided,  that  the  money  to  be  raifed 
by  the  Stamp- A6t,  Shall  be  all  re¬ 
mitted  to  Great-Britam  in  Gold  or 
Silver  only :  now  as  the  fum  to  be 
»  railed- 
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railed  yearly  is  more  than  all  the  mo- 
y  now  in  the  colonies  ;  and  as  it 


m 


will  be  diflicult  lor  them  to  find  mo¬ 
ney  enough  the  next  year  even  to  pay 


their  taxes  ;  it  is  lm 
fhould  be  able,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
fend  over  lame  fums  to  our  merchants 

O 

for  Enodilh  roods. 
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The  taxes  that  are  p 


ifland  foon  amount  to  more 
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um 


our  current  money,  yet  we 
don’t  feel  anv  inconveniencies  in  ret- 

✓  O 

ing  money  to  pay  new  Taxes,  bc- 
caufe  the  money  being  paid  in  the 


idand,  flays  here  and  circulates  to¬ 
morrow  into  the  hands  that  paid  it 


to-da),  but  this  Rule  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  colonids,  for  the  money 
to  be  paid  by  taxes,  is  to  be  fent  out 
of  their  country  never  to  return,  and 
the  balance  cf  trade  being  always  in 
our  Favour,  they  arc  obliged  to  fend 


us 


cafh 


even  on  that  account ;  a  prc 


carious  trade  with  the  Spaniards  be¬ 


ing  their  principal  fource  or  money, 
and  that  not  fufheient,  even  when 


•Hi# 
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r.r  cutters  are.  removed,  to  pay  their 
debts  with  our  merchants,  for  Britiili 
manufactures,  much  Ids  to  pay  both 
for  our  liamps  and  manufactures.  But 
as  the  damps  muft  be  paid  for,  our 
manmadtures  mult  fail  of  courfe,  fince 
they  cannot  be  paid  for.  This  Mif- 


fortune  feems  greater,  as  it  is  pernaps 


V 


the  only  accident  that  could  hav 
prevented  our  trade  with  the  colonifb 
from  continuing  and  encreafing  for 
many  ages.  I  he  colonies  produce 
all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  would 
produce  ail  its  luxuries  with  a  little 
care,  the  inhabitants  have  hitherto 
negle died  all  forts  of  manufacture, 
turning  their  chief  Attention  to  hus¬ 
bandry.  Thus,  with  wheat,  rice,  in¬ 
digo,  tobacco,  hemp,  timbei ,  &c. 
they  paid  moll  of  s their  debts.  While 
theyconfumed  our  manufactures,  their 
way  of  living  was  perfectly  fuited  to 
our  intcreft,  who  live  by  trade  and 
manufactures,  it  was  alfo  fuited  to 
their  convenience,  hence  they  would 
have  continued  in  this  trad,  for  as 

they 
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they  arc  accuftomed  to  Hufbandry, 
and  from  our  New  acquisitions  may 
fuffain  land  enough  for  that  purpofe, 
ana  as  hufbandry  is  the  natural  em¬ 
ployment  of  all  infant  countries,  no¬ 
thing  but  the  prelent  violent  necef- 
fity,  could  have  turned  their  attention 
to  manufactures,  thus  in  a  rew  years 
they  would  have  required  more  En- 
glifh  p-oods  than  all  we  make  at  pro- 

O  O  A 

lent  in  this  island.  The  dream  is 
pleafing,  but  it  is  like  to  be  no  more 
than  a  dream,  for  the  Stamp-adl  with 
the  addition  ot  a  lew  Cutters,  have 
done  more  in  one  year  to  promote 
American  manufactures,  than  the  na¬ 
tural  progrefs  oi  arts  with  all  the 
additional  arguments  of  frugality 

.  O  O  J 

would  have  produced  in  an  hundred 

JL 

years;  net  that  our  colonifts  have 
already  felt  the  iron  hand  of  necefUty, 
but  they  fee  a  Stamp- Adt  coming  from 
a  quarter  whence  they  thought  it  could 
not  come,  perhaps  another  aft  may 
come  clofe  at  its  heels,  at  this  rate 
it  is  time  for  them  to  make  thofe 


am- 
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articles  that  they  fhal!  never  he  able 
to  purchafe.  Tills,  at  lealt.  Sir,  is 
moie  than  I  he ory,  whoever  takes  the 
trouble  of  enquiring,  will  find  that 
our  com  mi /lions  from  North  Ameri- 

ca  i  ;“e  year  have  been  almoft  a 

nmiion  fhort  of  what  they  ufually 


have  been;  another  year  mid  deduct 
another  million,  unlefs  the  aft  be  re¬ 
pealed  ;  but  fuppofe  the  aft  fhould 
continue,  let  us  fee  what  we  /hall 
get  m  return  for  this  damage  of  trade, 
11 0(-  to  mention  the  univerfal  uneafi- 
neis  we  continue  to  give  to  our  fel¬ 
low  fuhiefts. 

J 

i  he  balance  of  trade,  as  was  al¬ 
ready  obierved,  between  us  and  our 


American  colonies  (excluding  our 
conquefls)  is  computed  to  be  more 
than  half  a  million  per  ann.  in  our 
favour ;  by  this  means  alone  we  us’d 


to  get  all  the  money  that  our  colonifts 
ham,  and  if  they  fhould  ever  get  more 
money,  we  were  fure  to  get  that  al- 
fo  ;  for  proof  of  this  I  anneal  to  faffs, 
i  ^  Americans  always  ow'd  our 


mcr- 
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merchants  greater  hums  than  all  the 
current  money  in  their  country  would 
pay  ;  and  tho’,  during  the  late  war, 
feveral  millions  were  lent  thither  to 


pay  the  cxpences  of  our  troops,  the 
colonifts  did  not  retain  that  money, 
for  as  money  increafed  their  commi!- 
fions  increafed,  fo  that  towards  tire 
end  of  the  war  they  confirmed  eight 
or  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
worth  ofEnglifh  goods  more  than  at 

O  O 

the  beginning,  and  at  the  peace  they 
were  three  times  as  much  in  our  debt 
as  they  had  been  ten  years  before 
that,  nor  had  they  money  enough 
then  to  pay  the  third  part  of  that 
debt.  As  it  is  evident  that  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  our  trade  alone  muft  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  bring  us  all  the  money  our 
colonifts  fhould  ever  pofiefs,  I  don’t 
fee  how  the  Stamp  Adi  can  poftiblv  • 
bring  us  more ,  fince  the  Americans 
are  not  able  to  coin  money  as  our 
demands  increafc,  nor  are  they  like  a 
certain  tree  which  is  faid  to  grow 

O 

ftronger  by  heavy  burthens  ;  the 


con- 


\ 
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tne  more  w< 
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confequence  is  plain 
receive  for  ftamps,  the  lefs  we  fhall 

jl 

receive  for  other  manufactures.  Let 
us  now  examine  whether  it  be  more 
profitable  for  Great  Britain  to  receive 
two  hundred  and  even  three  hundred 
thourfand  pounds  annually  by  way  of 
tax,  or  to  receive  it  as  the  neat  profit 
of  trade  with  a  diftant  country.  I 
conceive  the  latter  is  niofi  profitable, 
and  this  follows  a  fortiori  if  the  riches 
of  a  nation  con  lift  in  the  induffr 
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inhabitants  ;  for 


t  he  cafe  of  trade  fuppofes  that  we  ob¬ 
tain  as  much  cafli  with  the  addition 
of  induftry  and  numbers.  When 


Great  Britain  trains  300,000  /.  per 


kD 


r 


ann.  by  her  manufactures,  it  muff  be 
allowed  that  fine  fells  to  the  amount 
of  1,500,000  How  many  people 


'*  We  compute  that  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  have  added  at  lead  two  millions 
to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  then  fuppofing 
that  only  200,000  people  are  maintained  by  ma¬ 
nufacturing,  vending,  &c.  goods  to  the  amount 
of  1.500,000  1.  it  follows  that  where  two  milli¬ 
ons  of  additional  fubjccds  are  maintained,  the  ex¬ 


may 
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may  be  employed  in  making  vending 
and  exporting  goods  to  the  value  or 
a  million  and  a  half,  alfo  in  receiving 
and  felling  the  feveral  fpecies  of  re¬ 
turns  for  thefe  goods,  and  in  provid¬ 
ing  vi&uals  for  all  thofe  manufadtu- 
rers, '  porters,  merchant-drip  carpen¬ 
ters,  and  bailors  ?  By  comparing  the 
increafe  of  our  nation  with  that  oi 
our  manufactures,  I  fuppcle  it  may 
employ  two  hundred  thoufand  people 
at  lead.  On  which  fuppodtion  the 
account  is  thus  dated: 


Continue  the  Stamp- 
Aft  and  we  fhall  receive 
300,0001.  per  ann.  into 
our  treafury ,  but  we  muft 
injure  our  trade,  and  loie 
two  hundred  thoufand 
fubjefts,  who  being  in- 
duftrious  people,  are  now 
the  bulwark,  fupport  and 
riches  of  this  nation. 


Repeal  the  Stamp- 
aft,  and  we  fhall  alfo 
receive  300,000b  per 
ann.  not  all  in  our  trea¬ 
fury,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  traders  and  induf- 
trious  people  in  this 
ifland,and  we  fhall  fave 
two  hundred  thoufand  of 
ourbeft  fubjeftsfrom  in¬ 
evitable  perdition. 


ports  of  manufaftures,  See.  fliould  be  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions,  which  we  fuppofe  is  much  above  the  truth. 
H  ence  it  follows  that  we  muft  lofe  more  than 
two  huudred  thoufand  fubjefts  by  the  lofs  of 
trade,  which  annually  brings  us  300,000  1.  fer 
Ann .  efpecially  if  that  fum  be  gained  by  manu¬ 
faftures.  F  The 
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I  o  the  above  account  may  be  ad~ 
what  all  the  fubjedts  we  lave  by 
fne  encouragement  of  trade  mult  pay 

in  this  liland,  and  the  Lofs  of  them 
would  make  a  confiderable  deduction 
iroin  the  annual  fums  paid  to  the  go- 
^  ci  ament.  But  the  lofs  of  fubjedts  vve 
dial!  fuflain  by  this  ad;  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  Great  Britain  ;  our  colo¬ 
nics  muff  fuffer  alfo;  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  received  great  additions  from 


German v  and  other  kingdoms ;  Pen- 
fylvania  alone  is  faid  to  contain  thirty 
thoufand  Germans,  who  are,  without 
exception,  the  moft  frugal,  temperate, 
and  induflrious  people  in  North  Ame- 
rica  ;  they  lied  thither  from  oppref- 
fion,  in  hopes  of  becoming  freemen, 

'  1  O  * 


and  having  feme  hand  in  legiflature, 
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and  the  difpofal  of  their  own  cilatcs ; 
but  Grangers  may  think  the  times  ar 
now  changed,  and  may  incline  to  fta> 
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and  be  tax’d  by  their  own 


princes,  inftcad  of  going  to  America 
to  be  tax’d  by  a  diilant  Parliament. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  lofs  our  colonies 
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may  fuftain ;  the  diligence  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  are 
alfo  in  danger  of  failing,  in  confe- 
quence  or  the  Stamp  Aft,  for  while 
nothing  tends  to  promote  the  happi- 
nefs,  induftry,  wealth  and  numbers 
6f  any  people  fo  much  as  perfect 
freedom,  nothing  produces  the  con¬ 
trary  effects  fo  much  as  giving  them 
reafon  to  think  they  have  loft  their 
freedom,  and  that  all  their  pofleflions 
depend  on  a  precarious  footing. 

Altho’  fome  of  our  fellow-fubjeds 
have  treated  the  Americans  with  great 
freedom  and  contempt,  yet  it  fhouid 
be  remembered  that  Britain  owes  her 
prefent  importance  and  power  to 
them  alone ;  witnefs  the  vaft  cities 
along  the  coaft  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  which  are  fprung  from  con¬ 
temptible  villages  only  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  trade,  and  fhouid  that  trade 
unfortunately  be  ruined,  they  mu  ft 
return  to  their  former  contemptible 
ftate,  and  this  may  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  Stamp  Ad,  inftead  of 
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additiona 
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treaiure  which  was 
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that 

at  fir  ft  expeded. 

JL 

As  dark  fcenes  are  always  difagre- 
able,  I  ilioukl  not  defire  you  to  an~ 
ticinate  the  light  in  which  Gr 

1  O 

Britain  may  appear  fifty  years  hen 
if  cur  trade  with  the  colonies  fhculd 
not  even  continue  to  increafe  inftead 
of  decrcafing  ;  but  I  would  juft  oh- 
ferve  that  we  have  at  this  inftant  no 
other  trade  in  the  world  that  can  be 


cc, 


de 


pended  on  ;  the  French  have  ri¬ 
valled  and  under  fold  us  in  every  port 
of  Europe  ;  the  kingdom  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  the  lafc  and  belt  market  where 

y 

we  could  trade  to  advantage,  is  juft 
now  giving  us  prefages  of  what  we 
may  Toon  exped  from  that  quarter  j 
we  may  complain  of  thele  misfor¬ 
tunes;,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  b’e 
in  our  power  to  prevent  them.  But 
the  loft  of  our  American  trade  may 
be  prevented,  and  by  this  trade  alone, 
if  properly  encouraged,  Great  Britain 
may  continue  the  miftrcfs  or  the 
world,  but  if  that  fhould  accidental- 
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ly  be  injured,  or  cut  off,  by  our  pre- 
fent  adminiftration,  Great  Britain 
muft  receive  a  wound  that  can  never 
be  healed. 

In  fine,  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  our  Englifh  fubjects  on 
the  continent  of  America  are  very 
little  in  our  debt.  —  That  if  the  debt 
were  much  greater,  we  fhould  reco¬ 
ver  no  part  of  it  by  the  late  otamp 
A<4,  on  the  contrary,  That  we 
fhall  lofe,  inftead  of  gaining  by  that 
tax,  becaufe  the  colomfis  being  uni¬ 
versally  difeontent,  not  without  fome 
appearance  or  reaion,  will  no  longer 
confiime  our  manufactures,  and  even 
though  they  were  defirous  or  conlum- 
ing  them  as  formerly,  they  cannot 
pofiibly  pay  for  them  under  lo  heavy 
a  tax,  but  whatever  fums  we  receive 
in  the  way  of  tax,  we  fhall  lore  at 
leaft  as  much  in  the  way  of  trade, 
and  with  this  immenfe  lofs  of  trade 
we  fhall  fuftain  a  fimilar  lofs  of  our 
beft  fubjcCts.  Therefore  Repealing 
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the  Stamp  AEi  is  the  moft  probable 
way  of  fe  curing  the  ftrength,  increafe 
and  riches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  If  I  have  fucceeded  in  this 
proof  a  longer  letter  is  not  requifite, 
11  odierwiie  it  would  be  improper. 

I  am,  &c. 
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THE 


OCCURRENCES,  &c. 


THE  British  colonies  in  North  America 
were  originally  eftabliShed  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  who  fled  thither  from  the 
enthuflafm,  tyranny,  ufurpation  and  bigotry, 
which  at  different  times  diffradled  this  king¬ 
dom;  as  Englishmen,  they  had  a  right  to 
the  liberties  of  this  nation,  and  were  under 
the  bond  of  allegiance  to  it,  wherefoever 
they  went.  The  charters  granted  to  them 
by  feveral  of  our  kings,  referve  the  one, 
and  confirm  the  other. 

Thefe  charters  appear  to  fome  people  il¬ 
legal,  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  crown 
to  grant;  but,  to  judge  rightly  oS  them, 
we  muff  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  former 
times,  when  the  crown  had,  or  pretended 
t©  have,  all  power  of  government,  even  of 

B  this 
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this  kingdom,  verted  in  itfelf;  and  had  an 
undoubted  fovereignty  over,  and  right  of 
difpofition,  of  all  conquefts  or  acquilitions 
whatfoever  j  and  befides,  the  nature  of  A- 
merica  was  fuch,  that  no  encouragement 
could  be  too  great  to  allure  people  to  thofe 
countries  and  climates,  which  were  then  fo 
inhofpi table ;  but,  whether  thele  charters 
are  legal  or  not,  ought  by  no  means  be 
queftioned  now ;  for  upon  the  faith  of  them 
many  people  embarked  their  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes,  and,  taking  up  their  refidence  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  eftablifhed  colonies,  and 
extended  thereby  the  trade  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  its  prefent  greatnefs. 

The  colonies  are  fecured  by  thefe  char¬ 
ters  from  the  defpotifm  of  the  crown,  of 
whom  they  are  perhaps  as  independant,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  can  be. 
But  from  this  claim  of  independance  of  the 
crown,  which  the  colonifts  inlift  on,  refults 
the  neceffity  of  a  dependance  on  fome  other 
power ; — found  policy,  the  nature  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  modern  colonization  require 
it. — This  power  mu  ft  be  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  which  hath,  and  ought  to 
have,  the  full  and  abfolute  fovereignty  over 
all  the  Britifh  dominions. 

If  this  fovereignty  feems  lately  to  have 
been  called  in  queftion,  it  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  imputed  to  the  ipirit  of  diflov- 
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alty  or  independance,  but  to  thofe  errors 
which  the  beft-intentioned  men  fometimes 
fall  into ;  for  evidently  feeing  the  futility  of 
thofe  reafons,  which  are  generally  thrown 
out  to  prove  the  right  of  the  fovereignty  of 
parliament,  they  have  been  unhappily  led  to 

doubt  the  right  itfeif. 

They  proteft  againft  the  principles  of  the 
writers  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations, 
as  deftrudtive  of  all  liberty  ;  the  writers  on 
the  civil  law  they  coniider  as  the  tools  oi 
power  ;  and  the  writers  and  expoiitors  or 
the  common  law  of  this  land  had  not,  they 
fay,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  con¬ 
templation,  when  they  delivered  thofe  dic¬ 
ta,  which  are  dilingenuoufly  made  ufe  of 
againft  them. 

They  acknowledge,  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  either  actually  or  vir¬ 
tually  reprefented  in  parliament,  but  deny 
that  the  colonies  can  in  any  manner  be  con- 
fidered  in  that  light :  the  putting  them  on 
the  fame  footing  with  Birmingham,  Man- 
chefter,  and  Leeds,  rich  and  flourilhing 
towns,  when  an  argument  is  to  be  railed 
againft  their  liberties,  and  denying  them  in 
the  fame  breath,  the  right  of  Old  Sarum, 
Aldborough,  and  fifty  other  impoveriflied 
boroughs,  is  moft  ridiculous  and  unfair. 
The  comparing  them  to  copyholders,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  vileft  bondage,  and  therefore 
particularly  excluded  the  leaft  lhare  in  go- 
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vernment,  they  conftder  as  an  infult  ;  the 
treating  them  as  women,  as  infants,  and 
the  dregs  of  the  city  of  London,  is  a  plain 
declaration  of  your  opinion,  that  they  are 
without  property  and  integrity,  will  or  ca¬ 
pacity,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  want  of 
reprefen tation.  You  tell  them,  not  one  third 
of  the  kingdom  is  reprefented ;  but  they 
deny  it,  and  infift  with  Mr.  Blakftone,  in 
his  late  mafterly  performance,  “  that  fuch 
only  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  right 
“  of  voting,  as  can  have  no  will  of  their 
“  own>  and  that  there  is  hardly  a 
“  free  agent  to  be  found,  but  what  is 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  lome  place  or  other 
*n  this  kingdom.”  Have  we,  fay  the 
Americans,  no  wills  of  our  own  ?  Are  we 
not  free  agents  ?.  but  could  it  be  proved, 
that  not  one  third  part  of  the  kingdom 
have  a  right  of  voting,  yet  it  would  not 
avail,  unlefs  you  fhewed  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  interefts  of  all  the  kingdom  was 
not  the  lame ;  that  the  reprelentatives  of 
the  third  part  of  the  kingdom  had  no 
knowledge  of,  and  therefore  negledled  or  in¬ 
jured  the  interefts  of  the  other  two;  you 
muft  fliew  likewife,  that  the  interefts  of 
minors  and  women,  copyholders  and  the 
loweft  handy crait  man  in  the  kingdom, 
are  not  interwoven  with  the  interefts  of 
every  family  and  man  in  the  kingdom;  you 
pyuft  ftiew  too,  that  minors  and  women 
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have  no  relations,  and  that  their  eftates  give 
them  no  influence ;  that  the  fame  man 
who  was  a  copyholder,  might  not  have 
freehold  lands;  and  that  a  tax  upon  trade 
is  not  felt  by  any  but  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer. 

The  comparing  them  to  Jeriey  and 
Guernfey,  the  miferable  remains  of  your 
Norman  dominion,  and  mere  appendages  of 
the  crown,  cannot  fubjeCt  them  to  the  fame 
laws  ;  and  that  even  Ireland  itfelf,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  conquered  country,  ought 
not  to  be  mentioned  as  a  rule  for  your  conduCt 
towards  the  colonies,  which  were  originally 
eftabiifhed  by  Englishmen,  with  afl'urances 
of  the  fulled:  enjoyment  of  liberty.  But 
that,  with  regard  to  Ireland  itfelf,  tho’  the 
fovereignty  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  over  it  is  plainly  aflerted,  yet  you  are 
very  cautious  in  the  exercife  of  it,  particu¬ 
larly  with  refpeft  to  internal  taxation. 

Thefe  reafons,  which  are  generally  urged 
as  a  fufficient  ground  for  eflablifhing  the 
right  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  colonies,  not  being 
quite  fatisfaClory  to  the  Americans,  they 
have  been  led  to  queftion  the  right  itfelf,  and 
considering  the  grounds  thereof,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Britifh  constitution,  they 
have  taught  themfelves  to  think, 

That  whatever  affeCts  all,  Should  he  de¬ 
bated  by  all,  fo  that  knowledge  and  mutual 

intereft 
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intereft  will  prevent  miilakes  and  partiality  % 
that  it  is  not  tobe  imagined  every  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  people  of  Great-Britain  has  a 
knowledge  ofAmerica,  for  tho’they  may  have 
taken  much  pains  in  eroding  the  Alps,  and 
had  much  pleafure  in  converging  with  the  Ci¬ 
ceroni  of  Rome,  yet  it  is  pofliblethey  may  be 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  condition  of 
New  England,  and  the  nature  of  lumber. 
That  if  a  tax  is  laid  on  any  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs,  or  upon  a  particular  part  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  a  knowledge  can  be  foon  had  of  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  it :  that  the  in- 
terefts  and  condition  of  America  is  but  little 
known  :  that  no  impolition  can  be  laid  on 
one  part  of  the  kingdom,  without  affedting 
the  reft :  that  the  taxing  America  falls  folely 
upon  that  country,  without  affedting  Great 
Britain,  which  affumes  that  power  for  its 
own  peculiar  eafe  and  emolument,  which  is 
not  a  very  delicate  light  to  confider  this 
country  in.  That  countries  and  places, 
which  have  particular  interefts  to  fupport, 
ought  to  be  reprefented  in  parliament :  that 
it  was  on  this  principle  the  two  Univerfities 
had  the  power  given  them  of  electing  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  that  if  a  body  of  people  are  to  be 
taxed  by  laws,  which  they  have  actually  no 
fhare  in  making,  the  fame  mifehiefs  will 
enfue  which  are  marked  in  the  preamble,  to 
34  and  3  3  H.  viii.  c.  13.  which  gave  a 
right  to  the  city  of  Ch  elder  of  chufing  re- 
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prefentatives,  “  That  the  inhabitants  there- 
“  of  have  been  oftentimes  touched  and 
“  grieved  with  ads  and  datutes  made  with- 
“  in  the  laid  court  of  parliament,  as  well 
“  derogatory  unto  the  mod  antient  jurif- 
“  di&ion,  liberties,  and  privileges  thereof, 
“  as  prejudicial  unto  the  common  weal qui- 
“  chiefs,  and  peace,  of  his  Majedy’s  fub- 
“  jeds.” 

If  then  the  fovereignty  of  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies  is  founded 
on  policy  of  government,  and  noton  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  demand  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  to  the  laws, 
namely,  their  confent  to  them,  as  either 
adually  or  virtually  reprefented  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  them,  it  behoves  thofe  who  have  this 
right  to  be  particularly  attentive  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  it.  And  for  that  purpofe,  it  is 
their  effential  duty  not  to  defpife  the  colo¬ 
nies,  but  to  attain  the  bed  knowledge  of 
them  in  their  power  :  not  to  confider  them 
as  a  fet  of  vagabonds  and  tranfports,  but  an 
indudrious,  honed,  and  free  people. 

And  in  a  word,  not  to  adopt  any  fydem 
of  partiality  or  prejudice,  of  fufpicion  or 
contempt,  the  marks  of  a  wicked  and  weak 
minidry,  but  in  all  indances  to  treat  them 
with  tendernefs  and  liberality  as  fellow  fub- 
je&s,  and  be  convinced  and  aft  accordingly 
that  the  intereds  of  Great  Britain,  and  ds 
American  colonies,  are  infeperable,  and  that 

the 
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the  advantages  of  the  one  will  not  be  even- 
tUally  promoted,  if  the  interefts  of  the  other 
are  facrificed  to  low  and  temporary  expe¬ 
dients,  and  on  the  fpur  of  particular  occa- 
fions. 

Should  this  ever  be  the  cafe,  we  ought  not 
to  be  furprifed  they  fhould  loudly  complain 
and  boldly  proteft  againft  being  made  the 
property  of  an  unpopular  minifter,  who, 
unable  to  raife  the  neceffary  fupplies  in  Great 
Britain,  fhould  feize  on  the  friendlefs  and 
unfupported  Americans,  and  propofmg  plans 
of  ceconomy  to  this  country,  and  pretending 
an  extraordinary  fagacity  into  future  events, 
fhould  form  a  fyftem  deftrudive  of  public 
confidence,  and  the  commercial  interefts  of 
both  countries. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  however  this  right 
of  parliament  is  founded,  the  Americans 
openly  declare  againft  it  ;  and  infolently 
claiming  an  independency,  they  are  guilty 
of  treafon,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  re¬ 
bels. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  unadvifeable 
than  the  making  ufe  of  opprobrious  expref^ 
fions,  and  the  utmoft:  exertion  of  power 
againft  fuppofed  addon,  the  nature  and  com¬ 
plexion  of  which  we  have  no  authoritative 
judgment  of :  \the  late  occurrences  in  North 
America  are  of  that  kind,  we  neither  can, 
nor  ought  to  give  a  particular  name  to  them, 
until  we  have  information  of  their  motives  : 

for 
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for  fhould  we  rafhly  and  falfly  brand  th$ 
conduft  of  any  part  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjefts 
With  odious  appellations,  it  will  appear  to 
every  one  as  proceeding  from  the  malice  and 
indignation  of  party  :  but  fhould  we  aft  fo 
very  injudicioufly,  as  not  only  to  call,  but 
treat  our  American  brethren  as  feditious,  re¬ 
volting*  and  rebellious,  at  a  time  when  no¬ 
thing  can  be  farther  from  their  thoughts,  we 
muft  expeft  our  want  of  charity  in  fpeech 
and  violence  of  conduft  will  be  refented  by 
that  fpirit,  which  virtue  and  loyalty,  once 
queftioned,  cannot  help  fhewing.  And  how 
much  would  they  have  to  anfwer  for,  whofe 
blindnefs  and  obftinacy  brought  on  an  aftual 
defeftion  of  as  beneficial  and  as  loyal  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  this  kingdom  as  his 
Majefty  can  glory  in  ?  But  fhould  the  colo¬ 
nies  be  really  averfe  to  this  government, 
and  fhould  .we  have  full  proof  of  their  in¬ 
clination  to  fall  off  from  that  duty  and  affec¬ 
tion  they  have  hitherto  fhewed,  feverity  and 
rigour  would  be  exerted  even  then  too  foon, 
if  we  heard  not  their  grievances,  and  cor¬ 
dially  endeavoured  to  give  a  reafonable  fa- 
tisfaftion  to  their  juft  complaints;  for  tho’ 
we  live  in  focicty,  we  mult  attend  to  the! 
feelings  of  nature  ;  and  as  we  live  in  a  land 
©1  liberty,  we  muft  make  fome  allowances 
even  for  the  groundlefs  relentments  of  free¬ 
men.- — Our  news  papers  and  coffee-houfe 
politicians  have  been  lately  full  of  inveftives 
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methods,  feem  to  be  endeavouring  to  drive 
matters  to  the  word:  and  laft  extremity,  a 
civil  war  :  and  yet  the  fame  news  papers 
and  coffee-houfe  politicians,  not  long  fince, 
made  life  of  every  plaufiblc  turn,  and  every 
palliative,  to  excufe,  nay,  to  juftify  the 
chicanery  of  the  French,  in  not  paying  the 
Canada  bills ;  and  the  want  of  honour  and 
humanity  of  the  Spaniards,  in  refufing  to 
difcharge  the  ranfom  of  Manilla.  Thefe 
two  nations  were  lately  declared  enemies  to 
Great  Britain,  and  will  ever  be  the  oppofers 
of  her  interefts ;  and  yet  we  treated  both 
with.tendernefs,  politenefs,  and  condefcen- 
tion,  becaufe  we  were  by  all  means  to  avoid 
a  war,  though  nothing  can  be  worfe  policy 
than  to  preferve  the  public  repofe  by  yielding 
any  point  of  intereft  or  honour.  What  can 
we  think  of  fuch  men  and  fuch  politics  ? 
they  pals  over  unnoticed  the  open  violations 
oi  folemn  treaties,  and  blacken  with  lcurri- 
hty  and  ignominy  actions  and  men,  whole 
motives  and  temper  they  are  grofsly  igno¬ 
rant  of.  A  war  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
in  their  opinion,  with  aliens,  and  the  eter¬ 
nal  enemies  and  rivals  of  this  kingdom,  but 
to  be  immediately  entered  into,  and  purfued 
with  rigour  and  vengeance  again ll:  its  de¬ 
fendants  ..and  iubjedls*  A  civil  war  is  per¬ 
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haps  in  their  notions  lefs  injurious  to  the 
happinefs  and  interefts  of  a  people  than  a 
national  one  ;  but  I  hope  Great  Britain  will 
never  be  governed  by  fuch  men,  and  fuch 
politics ;  the  prefent  times,  I  am  fure,  do 
not  require  fuch  councils. 

The  critical  fituation  we  are  in  demands 
deliberation  and  tendernefs,  and  not  rafhnefs 
and  violence  ;  we  ought  to  aft  difpalTionately 
for  the  mutual  interefls  of  both  countries, 
and  not  in  a  fpirit  of  party  to  the  public 
cor.fufion.  We  ought  to  conlider  the  ob- 
jeft  for  which  our  colonies  were  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  how  far  it  has  been  purfued  and 
encouraged,  or  neglefted  and  ruined  ;  we 
ought  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  tem¬ 
per  and  condition  of  thofe  who  compofe 
them,  and  of  what  benefit  they  have  been, 
and  what  difpofition  they  have  Had  hitherto 
to  this  kingdom  ;  but  we  ought  above  all 
things  to  weigh  in  our  minds,  over  and  over 
again,  the  probable  and  poffible  confequences 
of  treating  thofe  as  enemies  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  be  our  moft  beneficial  friends : 
we  muff  conlider,  whether  the  terror  of 
arms  ever  convinced  the  judgment,  and  con¬ 
ciliated  the  affeftions,  and  whether  the 
Americans  can,  or  will,  ever  be  cordially 
united  to  you,  if  moderation,  the  beft  means 
of  governing,  is  called  pufillanimity,  and 
looked  upon  as  below  the  dignity  of  autho- 
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tlty.  Should  compulfory  means  be  deter-? 
mined  on  as  abfolutely  neceffary  to  quiet  the 
Americans,  the  die  is  cart,  aut  CceJ'ar  aut 
nullus .  Every  man  of  the  lealf  experience 
in  Great  Britain  knows  the  confequence  ; 
every  man  in  America  trembles  at  it ;  it  will 
be  the  ruin  of  both  countries.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  indeed,  confidering  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Americans,  that  Great  Britain  will  come  off 
triumphant  in  the  conteft,  but  the  victory 
will  be  truly  deplorable.  Should  it  be 
doubtful  for  any  time,  that  alone  will  make 
you  repent  your  recourfe  to  violence ;  but 
Ihould  you  fucceed  at  laft,  all  confidence  and 
cordiality  being  interrupted,  you  neither 
can,  nor  will,  treat  the  Americans  for  the 
future  as  fqbjedts,  but  will  reduce  them  to 
the  moft  implicit  obedience.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  that  though  the  Americans  are  natural¬ 
ly  good  fubjedts,  they  will  ever  be  bad  Haves, 
the  difficulty  will  be  great  to  keep  them  in 
the  irkfome  Hate  of  fervility,  and  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  watchfulnefs  neceffary  for  it  will 
entirely  exhauft  you  :  for  though  the  En- 
gliffi,  as  it  is  faid,  will,  when  they  ceafe  to 
be  freemen,  be  the  moll;  abjedt  flaves  the 
Americans,  on  the  contrary,  ffiould  they 
now  be  reduced  to  that  milerable  ftate,  will 
ever  retain  a  fpirit  for,  and  longing  after  li¬ 
berty  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  two  people  in  this  deplorable 
pyent,  will  be  owing  to  the  different  caufes 
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which  produce  it.  Whenever  the  people  of 
this  ifland  ceafe  to  be  free,  it  will  be  when 
they  are  fo  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  bafely 
to  betray  their  own  rights,  and  become  wil¬ 
ling  Haves  ;  but  the  Americans  now  have 
the  independance  which  a  bountiful  nature 
gives,  and  the  Itrong:  it  fenfe  of  liberty ; 
and  therefore  force  alone  can  deprive  them 
of  their  enjoyment  ot  it.  I  faid  it  was  pro¬ 
bable  that  Great  Britain  would  at  laft  be 
triumphant,  but  it  is  poffible  that  her  moll 
vigorous  efforts  may  be  baffled ;  notwith- 
ftanding  the  greatnefs  of  her  power,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  America. 
t  Every  war  is  doubtful,  power  has  fre¬ 
quently  ruined  itfelf  by  confidence,  and 
Weaknefs  grown  ftrong  by  defpair.  Hiffory 
affords  many  examples  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  obfervation  :  the  eftabliffiment  of 
the  United  Provinces,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  is  an  incontcftable  one ;  and  is 
well  worthy  of  our  particular  attention  at 
this  time ;  for  it  will  enable  us  to  obferve 
the  confequences  of  weak  or  violent  coun¬ 
cils,  of  corrupt  or  ill  condiuff,  of  faction  or 
obffinacy,  which  weakens  and  diffolves  the 
firmeff  government j  and  if  our  condition  is 
fo  critical,  as  to  confound  even  the  bell 
heads  and  beff  hearts  in  the  kingdom,  in 
determining  what  ought  to  be  done,  to  ex¬ 
tricate  us  from  our  difficulties}  the  rife  and 
progrefs  cf  the  dilfurbances  in  the  Low 
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Countries  will  inftrudt  us  at  leaft  in  the  ne¬ 
gative  kind  of  knowledge,  of  what  ought 
not  to  be  done.  Some  people  may,  perhaps, 
imagine,  that  the  wifdom,  thus  attained,  is  at 
beft  very  uncertain ;  for  tho’  all  thing  s  are 
poffible,  and  what  has  been,  may  be ;  yet 
hardly  any  one  thinks  he  is  liable  to  the 
fame  mifery  another  has  fallen  into,  be- 
caule  a  change  in  time,  fortune,  condition, 
and  a  variety  of  other  circumftances,  make 
him  an  exception  to  the  former  rule.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  fo  long  as  human  nature 
continues  what  it  is,  the  fame  caufes  will 
generally  produce  the  fame  efFeds ;  at  leaft 
it  will  be  conliftent  with  human  prudence, 
to  conduct  ourlelves  as  if  they  would,  when 
the  circumftances  of  the  times  are  fuch,  as 
to  leave  us  no  other  rule  to  go  by. 

The  Spanifh  monarchy  was,  about  the 
year  1559,  when  the  peace  of  Cambraywas 
made,  the  moft  refpeded  power  in  Europe. 
Spain,  the  Milanefe,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  new  difcovered 
World,  were  the  formidable  members  ofit : 
the  ambition  of  France  was  checked,  it  held 
Italy  in  awe,  and  England  was  fubfervient 
to  its  purpofes ;  confiderable  acquilitions 
were  made  by  the  peace,  beftdes  the  par¬ 
ticular  objeds  of  the  war. 

Thus  circumftanced,  Spain  had  nothing 
to  do  but,  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
cftablifti  its  extenhve  empire  on  the  firmed: 
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foundation.  But,  unfortunately,  the  peace 
of  Cambray,  which  redored  quiet  to  all  the 
declared  enemies  of  Spain,  produced  animo- 
fities,  civil  dilfentions,  and  open  ruptures 
amongd  her  own  fubjedts,  to  the  mifery  of 
individuals,  and  difmemberment  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

The  means  by  which  this  fignal  ruin  was 
brought  about ,  may  be  worth  invedigating. 
The  fird  blow  given  to  it,  came  from  a 
quarter  the  lead  expedted,  from  its  weak- 
nefs  and  former  loyalty  of  conduct  towards 
Spain.  But  there  is  nothing  fo  unlikely, 
which  particular  accidents  may  not  produce 
and  the  greated  empires  have  fallen,  by 
means  apparently  the  mod  contemptible. 

The  Low  Countries,  which  were  divided 
with  many  dates,  with  didindt  govern¬ 
ments,  were  over-run  by  the  northern  na¬ 
tions,  who  ravaged  the  greated  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  particularly  the  Saxons,  who,  fierce  in 
arms,  edablithed  and  maintained  freedom 
wherefoever  they  went ;  for,  fighting  with¬ 
out  pay,  and  not  for  the  ambition  of  another, 
they  conquered  for  themfelves,  and  were 
therefore  attentive  to  fecure  the  public  li¬ 
berty  againd  the  artifice  or  violence  of 
thofe  who  might  claim  a  fuperiority  over 
them.  As  they  were  bred  to  arms,  they 
never  forgot  the  ufe  of  them,  and  kept 
themfelves  free  thereby  from  open  infults ; 
and,  led  cunning  and  time  Ihould  injure 
,  .  their 
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their  rights,  they  claimed  and  exerc'ifed  the 
greatefl  liberties  ;  and,  amongft  the  reft, 
the  right  of  determiding  difputes  about  the 
fucceffion  of  their  princes,  when  doubtful 
or  controverted;  and  deciding  thofe  between 
the  feveral  towns,  of  railing  a  militia  for 
defence  of  their  countries,  in  a  war  amongft 
their  neighbours;  of  adviling,  in  time  of 
danger  abroad,  or  difeontents  at  home;  and 
upon  any  new  impofition  that  was  necef- 
fary  upon  the  people  :  the  ufe  of  the  free 
aflemblies  was  another  of  thofe  liberties, 
whereof  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  provinces 
were  fond  and  tenacious.  Thefe  rights 
feem  to  be  effential  to  contribute  them  free¬ 
men,  but  there  were  other  conceftions  and 
graces  from  their  princes  who  ruled  over 
them,  which,  being  once  granted,  they  had 
a  full  and  complete  title  to. 

Their  wars,  which  were  generally  fhort, 
were  with  princes  and  competitors  of  their 
own  lize  and  ftrength,  unlefs  indeed  they 
fell  into  the  quarrels  of  England  and  France, 
and  then  they  were  engaged  on  the  Hurts 
only,  the  grofs  of  it  being  waged  between 
the  two  kings,  and  their  fmaller  Hates  were 
made  ufe  of  for  the  commodioufnefs  of  a 
diverfion,  rather  than  any  great  weight  they 
might  have  in  the  main  of  the  affair. 

The  mighty  growth  of  the  commerce  of 
this  extenlive  country  (attributed  by  Corn- 
mines  to  the  goodnels  of  the  princes,  and 
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the  eafe  and  fafety  of  the  people)  enabled 
Spain,  into  vvhofe  hands  it  came,  to  be  a 
match  for  France.  Philip  of  Burgundy 
efpecially  was  a  wife  and  good  prince,  lov¬ 
ed  by  his  fubjedts,  and  efteemed  by  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  taking  his  meafures  fo  well' 
upon  the  decline  of  the  Englifh  greatnefs 
abroad,  bv  their  diffentions  at  home,  ended 

9  y 

his  quarrels  in  France,  by  a  fafe  and  ho¬ 
nourable  peace  ;  “  fo  that  he  took,”  Sir 
William  Temple  fays,  “  no  pretence  from 
4‘  his  greatnefs,  or  his  wars,  to  change  any 
“  thing  in  the  form  of  his  government 
but  Charles,  the  Hardy,'afked  frequent  and 
heavy  contributions,  which,  gained  at  hrft 
by  the  credit  ofhis  father’s  government,  and 
his  own  great  deligns,  but  at  length  ren¬ 
dered  his  people  difcontented,  and  himfelf 
difefteemed  and  unfortunate.  In  the  time  of 
Maximilian,  feveral  bodies  of  German  troops 
were  brought  down  into  Flanders  for  their 
defence  againif  France  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  a  much  greater  number  of  Spa-  - 
niards  and  Italians  were  introduced  on  the 
fame  account ;  but  thefe  demands  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  thefe  grievances  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foldiers,  gave  occalion  to  no  diftur- 
bances  at  firft,  for  Charles  was  of  a  gene¬ 
rous  and  gentle  nature,  and  dying,  left  to 
Philip  the  Second  the  Seventeen  Provinces, 
in  a  condition  as  peaceable  and  loyal  as 
either  prince  or  fubjedt  could  defire ;  but 
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being  foon  treated  with  various  marks  of 
contempt  and  diftruft,  and  the  foreign  fol- 
diers  and  thofe  exactions  which  the  war 
had  made  neceffary,  and  therefore  readily 
fubmitted  to,  being  continued,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Provinces  withdrew  that  af¬ 
fection  and  attachment  they  had  hitherto 
(hewed  upon  all  occalions. 

The  government  of  the  Low  Countries 
being  beneath  the  immediate  confideration 
of  the  Auftrian  greatnefs,  the  whole  was 
devolved  on  the  Dutchefs  of  Parma,  affifted 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Granville ,  who  being  the 
advifer  of  the  continuation  of  the  foreign 
troops  and  exactions  of  money  for  their 
fupport,  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  pro-r 
moter  or  iBilrument  of  their  oppreffions, 
and  not  of  their  defence,  when  a  general 
peace  had  left  them  no  enemies  to  fear. 

The  people  complained  with  a  general 
confent  and  paffion,  and  the  States  enforced 
their  complaints  by  concurring  with  them ; 
but  all  unealinefs  and  remonftrances  being: 
difregarded,  the  provinces  nrft  contriving 
various  delays,  abfolutely  refufed  at  laft 
to  raife  any  more  money  for  the  pay  of  the 
Spaniih  troops ;  and  fuch  was  the  univer- 
fal  defpair,  that,  negleCting  their  dikes, 
they  declared  they  had  rather  be  drowned 
by  the  fea,  than  held  in  fubjeClion  by  the 
foreign  forces. 
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^This  fpirit  of  the  people,  alarming  the 
court,  the  troops  were  recalled,  and  thereby 
the  public  tranquility  reftored. 

But  it  was  interrupted  in  the  year  1565, 
by  the  reiolution  that  was  taken  to  annul 
all  the  laws,  impofe  arbitrary  taxes,  create 
new  bi/hops,  with  their  fpiritual  courts,  and 
judges,  at  the  will  of  the  king,  or  pope, 
and  above  all  to  eftablifh  the  Inquifition, 
that  extraordinary  court  of  judicature,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
country,  and  which  they  could  not  intro¬ 
duce  into  Milan  or  Naples ;  and,  to  fum 
up  the  whole,  all  thefe  violations  of  public 
and  private  liberty,  of  temporal  and  fpiritu¬ 
al  rights,  were  to  be  affcrted  aud  maintained 
by  the  hangman  and  foreign  troops  j  means 
which,  Sir  William  Temple  fays,  “  are 
“  commonly  made  ufe  of  to  fupprefs  civil 
Cc  commotions,  but  were,  in  this  inftance, 
ic  the  occafion  of  their  breaking  out  in 
“  Flanders/1 

For  the  principal  lords  meeting  together 
at  BruiTels,  reprefented  their  rights  and  in¬ 
fringements  thereof  to  the  Governefs.— - 
"  This  congrefs/’  fays  Voltaire/1  “  was 
“  called  a  confpiracy  at  Madrid,  but  was 
<c  confidered  in  the  Low  Countries  as  a 
i(  moft  lawful  aft  •  and  it  is  certain  the 
“  confederates  were  not  rebels/’ — Their 
petitions  being  liftened  to,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  edifts  about  religion  and  the  In- 
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quifition  being  remitted,  all  noife  of  dif- 
content  and  tumult  was  appeafed,  and  the 
governefs  was  both  obeyed  and  honoured. 

But  it  being  foon  after  difcovered,  that 
the  blackeft  defigns  were  formed  by  the 
court  of  Madrid,  who  difavowed  the  former 
moderation  and  juftiee,  the  provinces  were 
ftruck  with  aftonifhment  ;  but  that  foon 
gave  way  to  rage,  which  began  to  appear 
in  their  looks,  their  fpeech,  their  bold 
meetings  and  libels,  and  was  increafed  by 
the  miferable  fpedlacle  of  innumerable  exe¬ 
cutions.  And  what  added  infult  to  oppref- 
iion  was.  Philips  infilled  that  he  was  ab- 
folved  from  thofe  oaths,  whereby  he  con¬ 
firmed  their  liberties,  by  the  fupreme  power 
of  the  Pope.  “  This  reafon  (jays  Voltaire) 
“  might  pofiibly  have  great  weight  with 
“  Roman  Catholics,  but  naturally  enraged 
“  the  Proteftants,  and  confirmed  them  in 
“  their  difaffecftion.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1566,  there 
appeared  in  the  citizens  an  open  contempt 
of  authority  ;  executions  were  hindered, 
officers  abufed,  and  prifons  forced.  This 
was  followed  by  a  confederacy  of  the  Lords 
never  to  fuffer  the  inquifition  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  contrary  to  all  laws,  facred 
and  prophane,  and  exceeding  the  cruelty  of 
former  tyranny.  Upon  which,  all  relolu- 
tion  of  force  or  rigour  growing  unfale  lor 
government,  the  Duchefs  ol  Parma  was 
*  obliged 


obliged  to  ufe  gentle  methods,  and  promife, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
a  full  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  but  whether  a 
redrefs  was  never  intended,  or  from  the  di- 
laterinefs  of  Spanifh  councils  was  deferred 
too  long,  it  certainly  came  too  late ;  the 
flame  broke  out,  and  the  revolt  appeared 

univerfal. 

But  the  richer  and  more  prudent  men  ot 
the  provinces,  particularly  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horne, 
feeling  the  ill  effects,  and  abhorring  the 
rase  of  popular  tumults,  as  the  word  naif- 
chief  that  can  befall  any  date,  exerted  their 
utmod  vigour,  loyalty,  and  that  influence 
which  the  public  affection  gave  them,  to 
appeafe  the  general  difcontent ;  by  which 
means,  and  the  prudent  and  moderate  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  governefs,  all  the  provinces 
were  reftored  to  their  former  peace,  obe¬ 
dience,  and  appearance  at  lead  of  loyalty. 

But  fcarce  was  this  happy  event  brought 
about,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  with  ten  thoufand  of  the  bed  Spanifh 
and  Italian  foldiers,  under  the  command  of 
the  choiced  officers  which  the  late  war  had 
bred  up,  flruck  all  the  Low  Countries  with 
aftonifhment,  fubmiflion,  and  defpair. 

The  trading  part  of  the  town  and  country 
retired  out  of  the  provinces  in  fuch  vad 
numbers,  that  in  a  few  days  one  hundred 
thoufand  people,  taking  their  money  and 

effects 


effects,  abandoned  their  country.  u  So 
great  antipathy  ever  appears  (fays  Sir 
William  lemple)  between  merchants 
^diers,  the  fir  ft  pretending  to  be 
fare  under  laws,  which  the  other  makes 
“  fubjedt  to  his  fword  and  his  will.” 

The  Dutchefs  of  Parma,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  for  the  mildeft  meafures,  thought  the 
public  tranquility  ought  not  to  be  difturbed 
by  new  oppreflions,  nor  the  royal  authority 
leftened  by  being  made  a  party  to  a  war 
againft  its  fubjedts,  confiantly  diffuaded 
againft  the  prelent  condudt ;  but  her  advice 
being  difregarded,  fhe  retired  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Low  Countries,  not  chufing 
to  be  anfwerable  for  meafures  lb  pernicious 
to  the  public  intereft. 

The  provinces  had  demanded,  fome  time 
before,  the  recall  of  the  Cardinal  de  Gran¬ 
ville,  who  returning  to  Madrid,  hated  by, 
and  hating  the  country  he  came  from,  in¬ 
fluenced  the  court  in  all  its  meafures,  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  invefted  with  unufual 
powers,  exercifed  them  accordingly  with 
the  utmoft  rigour  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  country  and  humanity,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
honour  of  the  King,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Auftrian  greatnefs. 

The  mifery  which  thefe  councils  intro¬ 
duced  are  fo  fhocking,  that  we  cannot  read 
of  them,  even  at  this  day,  without  horror 
and  deteftation. 


The 
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“  The  towns  (fays  Sir  William  Temple) 
ilcmached  the  breach  of  their  charters  ; 

‘  the  people  of  their  liberties  ;  the  Knights 
“  o'  the  Golden  Fleece  the  charter  of  their 
“  <>■  i..:r ;  all  complain  of  the  new  and  odi- 
“  ous  courts  of  judicature  ;  of  the  difufe  of 
ibe  d  ;tes,  and  introduction  of  the  forces; 
“  but  all  in  vain,  the  King  was  confiant  to 
“  what  he  had  determined,  the  Duke  of 
fi  Alva  was  in  his  nature  cruel  and  exora- 
“  ble ;  the  new  army  was  fierce,  brave,  and 
“  defirous  of  nothing  more  than  a  rebellion 
“  in  that  country ;  the  people  were  in  a 
“  rage,  but  awed  and  unheaded  ;  all  was 
“  feizure  and  procefs,  confilcation  and  pu- 
“  nifiiment,  blood  and  horror,  inlolence 
“  and  dej'  dlion,  punishments  executed,  and 
4‘  meditated  revenge.” 

The  council  of  Blood,  which  Alva  had 
edablifhed,  foon  lopt  off  the  Jelfer  branches, 
but  the  greater  took  longer  time  in  hewing 
down  ;  but  at  length  the  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horne,  notwithstanding  their  merits  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  earned  follicitations 
from  all  quarters  in  their  favour,  were  fa*- 
crificed  to  the  fpirit  of  pride,  cruelty,  and 
diftruft.— Their  blood  was  the  fird  cement 
of  the  republic  of  the  united  provinces. 

William  Prince  of  Orange,  an  ancedor  of 
our  great  deliverer,  finding  his  life  fought 
after ,  fled  into  Germany,  being  unable, 
without  one  foot  of  land,  and  without  men 

or 
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€>r  money,  to  oppofe  his  country’s  enemy— 
but  perfecution  fupplied  him  with  every 
thing,  it  collected  friends,  it  raifed  contri¬ 
butions,  it  gave  relentment,  and  that  inve¬ 
terate  courage  called  defpair,  but  being  weak 
he  was  hardly  ever  fuccefsful  againft  his  po¬ 
tent  enemies,  who  infulted  over  the  liberties 
of  his  country  in  the  groffefl  manner,  and 
moved  with  no  remorfe,  and  terrified  by  no 
threats  from  a  broken,  divided,  and  unarmed 
people,  and  thinking  forms  and  meafures 
were  not  now  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  de¬ 
manded  a  general  tax  of  the  hundredth  part 
of  each  man’s  property  to  be  raifed  imme¬ 
diately,  and  for  the  time  to  come  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  all  immoveables,  and  the  tenth  of 
what  was  fold. — “  It  was  wonderful  (fays 
“  Voltaire)  that  the  mafter  of  Mexico  and 
“  Peru  fhould  be  thus  impoverifhed,  as  to 
“  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  taxes.”- — This  ra¬ 
pacity  and  injuftice  compleats  the  general 
difiatisfadtion,  the  popular  fury  is  almofl 
incredible,  the  fluices  are  opened  regardlefs 
of  themfelves,  fo  that  the  enemy  is  over¬ 
whelmed,  the  women  lift  in  companies,  re¬ 
pair  breeches,  give  alarms,  and  beat  up 
quarters  ;  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  return 
flaughters  innocent  perlons  of  both  fexes 
without  remorfe,  and  both  lides  give  into 
the  mofl  horrid  practices  and  returns  of  ig- 
nomy,  cruelty,  and  fcorn — the  unavoidable 
confequences  of  civil  diffention — but  this  is 

a  feene 
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ft  icene  too  dreadful  to  be  long  dwelt  ori. 
In  fhort,  therefore,  the  Audrian  greatnefs; 
after  having  tried  every  method  which  force, 
policy,  and  wickednefs  could  lugged:  to  re¬ 
duce  its  revolted  fubjedts,  was  obliged  at  lad 
to  treat  with,  and  acknowledge  them,  in 
the  mod  humiliating  manner,  as  a  free  dnd 
independent  people. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  however,  that  na¬ 
tural  courage,  or  even  defpair,  could  have 
brought  the  affairs  of  the  united  provinces  to 
this  fortunate  conclulion,  if  they  had  not 

been  fometimes  underhand  and  at  other  times 

« 

openly  affifted  and  fupported  by  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  who  envied  or  dreaded 
the  greatnefs,  which  Spain  had  attained  to 
by  the  peace  of  Cambray, 

Many  obfervatiorts  might  be  made  on  this 
detail  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  didur- 
bancesin  the  Low  Countries;  one  is  mod  ob¬ 
vious,  which  is :  That  the  impofing  taxes 
and  introducing  troops  into  the  country, 
when  a  general  peace  made  both  unneceffary, 
were  the  fird  grounds  of  difconteiit,  which 
was  fermented  by  edablilhing  bithopricks 
and  judicatures,  unknown  to  the  antient  laws 
and  cudoms,  and  quedioning  at  the  fame 
time  thofe  rights  and  charters  which  the 
people  claimed  from  their  former  princes; 
but  that  the  general  uneafinefs,  occafioned 
by  this  conduct,  might  have  been  cafily  ap- 
peafed,  if  the  miftakes  in  government  had 

E  been 


been  corrected  in  time:  The  dutchefs  of* 
Parma,  wife  and  moderate  in  her  difpcli- 
tion,  advifed  it ;  but  the  cardinal  de  Gran¬ 
ville,  thinking  his  reputation  for  integrity, 
lagacity  and  knowledge,  depended  on  the 
profecution  oi  thofe  meafures  he  had  for¬ 
merly  advifed,  ftrenuouflyoppofed  every  mi¬ 
tigation,  and  infilled  on  the  vigorous  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  edidls. — This  violence  the 
times  would  not  bear — and  therefore  the  lofs 
of  the  United  Provinces,  with  their  extenfive 
and  beneficial  trade,  muft  be  imputed  to  this 
one  men. 

4  •  • 

.  A  ferious  ccnfideration  of  this  remarkable 


event  in  hiftory  ought  to  alarm  thofe,  who 
now  feem  eagerly  bent  to  drive  things-  to  ex¬ 
tremities.  But  perhaps,  however  paffionate 
they  may  appear  in  fpeech,  they  are  in  their' 
own  natures  timorous,  and  would  be  fearful 


of  anfwering  for  the  effedts  and  confequences 
of  thofe  violent  councils  which  they  give 
to  others.  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  their 
condudt  muft  be  imputed  to  the  rage  and  in¬ 
dignation  of  party  and  difappointed  ambi¬ 


tion. 


It  is  in  vain  then  we  trouble  ourfel  .  es 


with  fuch  men,  but  let  us  rather  apply  to 
thofe  whofe  principles  are  founded  on  li¬ 
berty,  and  are  guided  by  moderation  ;  and 
thofe  who  have  inclination  as  well  as  abili¬ 
ties  to  extricate  this  kingdom  and  its  domi¬ 
nions  from  their  prelent  confufion  and  mi- 
ferabie  condition. 


T.  ne  difcontent  and  uneafinefs,  fc  univer¬ 
sal  amongft  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds  in  Nonh- 
America,  cannot  but  have  the  word:  effeds 
on  the  interefts  of  both  countries  ;  it  would 
therefore  be  the  honeftpartof  all  thefubjeds, 
on  both  fides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  endeavour 
to  appeafe  the  prefent  ferment :  For  ffiould 
it  be  iii  jre.iicd, or  even  be  kept  up  to  thepiteh 
it  now  is  at,  the  conlequences  will  be  moll 
ruinous.  It  it  anfes  from  the  fpirit  of  ab- 
folute  independance,  that  fpirit  ought  to  be 
checked ;  but  if  from  an  injudicious  con- 
^l,d  and  hard  and  undeferved  treatment  from 
tms  country,  that  condud  and  treatment 
ought  to  be  changed. 

.  The  loyalty  of  the  American  colonies,  has, 
till  very  lately,  been  unimpeached ;  they 
avt.  diligently  laboured  for  you  in  peace,  and 
zealoufly  co-operated  with  you  in  war  ;  de¬ 
fended  fiom  this  country,  they  have  tlie 
ftrongeft  attachment  to  it  ;  and  clofdy  con¬ 
ceded  with  it,  all  their  produce  centers 

here;  they  glory  in  the  fame  king,  have  the 

fame  religion,  and  claim  a  right  to  the  fame 
liberties.  Thefe  are  fhong  motives  of  af- 
fedion  to  you, but  fhould  thefe  ties  he  loofen- 
ed,  the  difficulty  of  fucceeding  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  independency  \db  greatfthat  nothing 
but  the  mofl  unhappy  times  can  force  them 
to  venture  on  it;  hut,  I  mult  confefs,  the 
heft  fecunty  tins  country  can  have  of  the 
cb?dicnce  of  the  Americans,  is  their  con- 
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vision  of  yourgoodintentions  towards  them 
for  defpair  will  give  fupernatural  flrength. 

Weak  as  they  really  are,  fihould  ever  their 
fidelity  be  fhaken,  they  will  foon  become 
flrong  by  the  malicious  affiftance  of  your  ri¬ 
val  neighbours,  yvho  will  offer  their  fervice 
witheagernefs  to  your  revolting  fubjedb;,  and 
then  contending  with  the  powers  of  Europe, 
and  with  enemies  flill  ipor  j  ,  ® 

actuated  by  defpair,  the  event  will  be  doubt- 

fuh  ... 

However,  the  imagination  of  thofe  peo¬ 
ple,  who  think  that  America  will  one  day 
or  other  be  independant  of  Great-Britain,  is 

certainly  not  groundlefs. 

But  this  is  no  fufficient  reafon  for  fear, 
for  this  independance  can  hardly  be 
brought  about  until  fpme  general  calamity 
falls  pn  Europe,  or  the  protection  which  the 
colonies  now  claim  from  their  feveral  mother 
countries,  is  denied,  or  unable  to  be  given 
from  the  particular  diftreffes  at  home, 
power  is  fubjedt  to  change ;  it  is  ^  ?  1 

pourfe  of  things.  Tne  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  annihilated,  and  this  ifi- 
and,  formerly  a  province  to  it,  and  looked 
upon  as  almoft  out  of  the  world,  has  a  great¬ 
er  dominion  than  Rome  ever  prided  ltfelf  in, 
and  is  now  the  centre  of  riches  and  autho¬ 
rity.  May  it  ever  continue  fo !  Nothing  but 
its  oyra  bad  policy  can  prevent  it,  the  fear 

of 
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of  evils  may  produce  them,  as  the  dread  of 
death  frequently  puts  a  period  to  life. 

There  are  indeed  a  fet  of  men,  who  from 
dullnefs  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  or  from  pride,  afhamed  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  them,  talk  of  what  we, 
for  fuch  is  their  language,  have  done  for 
them ;  what  money  we  have  fpent ;  what 
blood  we  have  lavilhed ;  and  what  trouble 
we  have  had  in  eftablilhing  and  protecting 
them  to  this  day  ;  and  after  a  thoufand  fuch 
felf  applaufes,  declaiming  againft  the  bale- 
nefs  ingratitude  and  rebellion  of  an  obfti- 
nate,  fenfelefs  and  abandoned  fet  of  con¬ 
victs,  declare,  if  they  had  the  government, 
they  would — they  know  not  what  they 
would — Thefe  therefore  lb  prefuming  and 
uninformed,  it  mud  be  confefled,  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  acknowledging  oniy  the  authority  of 
the  parliament  of  Great- Britain,  difclaim 
even  nowall  fubordination. 

The  duties  ot  a  mother  country  and  its 

•  J 

colonies  are  reciprocal ;  the  one  expeCts  en¬ 
couragement  arid  protection,  and  the  other 
claims  and  fecures  to  it  felf  every  advantage 
that  an  extenfivc  commerce  can  produce.  I 
will  not  make  any  comparifon  between 
Great-Britain  and  her  American  fettlcments, 
or  fay  which  of  them  has  been  mod  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  difeharge  o,  their  leveral  duties. 
It  would  ir. irate  pnhaps  one  fide  or  other ; 
gni  this  is  not  my  inclination  or  delign,  but 

the 
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the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  accufed  of 
ingiatitude,  the  exports  and  imports  of 

Great-Britainwillfree  them  from  thatcharae 

n  it  is  expected  they  ffiould  for  the  future 
protect  themfelves,  it  will,  I  am  afraid,  give 
them  at  lead:  that  independance  of  mind, 
which  a  man,  who  hopes  for  no  favours  <*e- 
nerally  has.  It  is  poffible  indeed  they  may 
feel  your  coolnefs  towards  them  in  a  worfe 
light :  for  recollecting  the  immenfe  fums  of 
money  you  have  fpent  in  the  defence  of  the 
Germans,  Dutch,  and  Portuguefe,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  almoft  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  they  think  they  haye  an  equal  right  to 
your  protection. 

You  have  entered,  fay  they,  into  the  wars 
of  thefe  aliens  to  fupport  a  fanciful  balance 
of  power,  and  that  too  with  a  profulion  of 
blood  and  money  which  has  adoniffied  Eu- 
rope;  but  repine  at,  and  grudge  the  expence 
of  defending  your  brethren,  and  your  ef- 
fential  commercial  intereds  in  America.  It 
is  perhaps  difficult  for  an  Engliffiman  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  conduCt  upon  the  common 
principles  which  actuate  the  world;  but 
the  Americans  imagine  they  fee  the  grounds 
of  it.  ' 

The  minidry  of  Great  Britain,  they  fay, 
being  taken  up  with  the  more  arduous  af¬ 
fairs  of  Germany,  and  the  druggies  of  par¬ 
ties  at  home,  negleCted  America  ;  the  value 
of  which  was  unknown  until  France  cave 
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you  an  idea  of  it,  by  endeavouring  to  take 
it  from  you.  This  roufed  the  Britifh  nation, 
who,  immediately  feeing  its  importance, 
tli  ought  ca  neglect  a  chit  as  flare  non  poflit. 
The  war,  thus  undertaken  for  the  defence 
of  your  effential  interefts,  was  profecuted 
with  vigor,  and  its  confequential  fuccefs  gave 
you  a  right  to  demand  much  more  than  the 
original  objedts  of  it.  The  Americans,  who 
had  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  as  in 
a  public  caufe  they  were  bound  to,  flattered 
themfelves  that  the  peace  would  have  en¬ 
abled  them  to  recover  their  flrength,  by  ef- 
tablifliing  and  extending  their  trade,  which 
had  been  almofl  ruined  during  the  courfeof 
the  war ;  but  unhappily  for  them,  fcarce  had 
hoftilities  ceafed  againfl:  France  and  Spain, 
the  declared  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  cry  was— In t us  est  Hostis. 

We  at  once  became  feizcd  with  fear  and 
jealoufy  of  our  fellow  fubje&s  in  America  j 
for,  viewing  a  map  made  on  a  large  fcale,  we 
found  them  feated  on  an  extenfive  continent, 
which,  we  heard,  nature  had  done  much  for, 
and  which  we  dreaded,  lcafl  time  fhould 
eftablifh  into  an  empire  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence  :  we  faid  we  had  ruined  ourfelvcs 
for  the  fake  of  America,  which  would  one 
day  or  other  be  the  fcourge  of  Europe  ;  and 
that  the  blood  we  had  fhed  would  nourifh  a 
viper,  which  would  fling  us  to  death.  Thus, 
jealous  of  our  fellow  fubje&s,  we  repented 
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df.  What  We  had  done ;  and,  fearful  of  the 
ftrength  which  fecurity  from  future  encroach-* 
ments  would  naturally  increafe,  it  was  de¬ 
termined,  fay  the  Americans,  to  keep  the 
colonies  in  that  kind  oi  dependance  which 
is  occafioned  by  weaknefs  and  poverty,  and 
not  in  that  fubordination  and  obedience 
which  arifes  from  gratitude  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  duties  of  children  to  parents. 

It  is  this  fyftem  of  policy,  founded  on  our 
jealoufy  and  diftruft,  that  is  the  ground  of 
the  prefent  difcontent  in  America;  for  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  jea¬ 
loufy  and  diftruft  on  one  fide,  fhould  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  other  the  fame  bad  and  illiberal 
qualities,  to  the  interruption  of  the  moft  cor¬ 
dial  friendlhip,  and  breach  of  the  ftrongeft 
duties. 

It  is  to  this  policy  they  impute  the  ruin 
of  the  Spanilh  trade,  by  the  royal  navy  of 
Great  Britain  adting  in  the  fpirit  of  theGuarda 
Coftas  of  Spain.  It  is  true  indeed  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  this  condudt  was  feen  when  we 
found  it  muft  ultimately  affedt  ourfelves; 
and,  therefore,  though  the  adt  is  ftill  in 
force,  the  execution  of  it  is  fufpended  ;  but 
the  condition  of  the  Americans  is  bad  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  blow  aimed  at  them,  took 
place  !  and  the  dagger  remaining  rankles  in 
the  wound. 

The  rumour  of  quartering  foldicrs  on  pri¬ 
vate  houfes,  on  the  ftale  plea  of  neceffity, 
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which  may  be  urged,  and  generally  is  fo,  to 
1  uftify  the  word:  actions ;  the  eroding  of  civil 
law  courts  ;  the  edablifhing  of  an  army, 
when  all  danger  of  an  enemy  is  removed  ; 
the  reafons  which  are  generally  urged  for 
laying  taxes  on  the  colonies,  namely,  that 
the  war  was  undertaken  on  their  account  j 
that  Great  Britain  is  exhauded,  and  that 
America  is  enriched  by  it,  and  therefore 
ought  to  pay  its  proportionate  (hare,  have 
alarmed  them  greatly,  and  given  them  fears 
which  make  them  jealous  of  every  dep  you 
take.  They  inlid,  if  ever  Great  Britain  had 
a  war  peculiarly  her  own,  the  lad  was  ;  her 
elTential  and  not  fanciful  intereds  being  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  in  it  ;  and  that  it  was  as  little 
undertaken  for  America,  as  that  you  fent 
forces  to  Portugal  for  the  fake  of  that  king¬ 
dom  :  they  deny  that  Great  Britain  was  cx- 
bauded  by  it,  notwithdanding  her  pretended, 
or  even  real  want  of  money :  the  pretended 
want  was  raifed  by  the  clamour  of  party  and 
dock-jobbers,  and  the  real  one  was  owing, 
not  to  a  decay,  but  increafe  of  trade,  which 
your  unparalleled  fuccefsoccadoned,demand- 
ed  greater  capitals  than  ufual.  They  declare 
they  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmod  they 
were  able  ;  that  their  public  and  private 
debts,  and  the  dedrudion  of  their  inhabi¬ 


tants,  fhew  it  ;  and  that  as  they  are  obliged 
to  confume  the  manufadurcs  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  they  adually,  though  not  named  by 
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the  parliament,  pay  every  tax  which  is  laid 
on  Great  Britain. 

I  mention  thefe  grounds  of  their  pre- 
fent  uneaiincis  without  any  endeavour  to 
fliew  their  reafonablenefs  ;  but  I  rauft  beg 
leave  to  infill:,  though  it  Ihould  be  allowed, 
the  war  was  undertaken  merely  for  the  fake 
of  the  Americans,  and  that  they  had  not 
contributed  one  farthing  to  its  expence,  yet 
that  laying  taxes  on  them  is  contrary  to 
found  policy,  and  the  objedt  Great  Britain 
had  in  view  in  eftablilhing  colonies. 

The  firft  conquefts  and  acquifitions  made 
by  the  Romans,  were  made,  like  thofe  of 
the  Tartars,  in  a  fpirit  of  union,  who  adopt¬ 
ing  or  blending  themfelves  with  thofe 
whom  they  had  lately  fubdued,  fixt  their 
foundation  on  the  firm  bafis  of  one  infepa- 
rable  interefl. 

But  as  foon  as  the  Romans  found  their 
empire  fufficiently  ftrengthened  to  enable 
them  to  adt  offenfively,  to  the  difturbance  of 
the  whole  world,  they  poured  their  armies 
into  all  quarters,  and  conquered  it,  for  the 
purpofes  of  avarice  and  ambition.  The  ob¬ 
jects  they  had  in  their  view  were,  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  plunder  of 
the  reft  of  mankind,  for  the  foie  benefit  of 
the  Roman  people. 

The  colonies  eftablifhed  by  the  modern 
European  nations,  in  uncultivated  and  un¬ 
civilized  countries,  have  had  two  apparent 
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views ;  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  and  increafe  of  dominion.  Thefe 
objects  are  generally  fet  forth  in  all  their 
commiftions  and  charters,  and  the  firft  of 
them  was  impioully  afferted  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  to  fandtify  the  molt  dreadful  inhu¬ 
manity  ;  the  reft  of  the  European  nations 
have  had  more  religion,  than  to  make  ufe 
of  the  fword,  to  inculcate  the  dodtrine  of 
the  true  God.  England  in  particular  hath 
adted  in  this  refpedt  with  real  wildom  and 
piety. 

The  extention  of  dominion,  the  other 
objedt  which  the  European  nations  had  in 
view  in  eftablifhing  colonies,  teems,  con- 
ftdering  the  times  when  thev  were  under- 
taken,  to  imply  the  extention  of  arbitrary 
power ;  for  the  kings  of  Europe  then  pof- 
fefled,  or  claimed,  the  mort  abfolutc  autho¬ 
rity}  all  acquifitions  therefore,  however 
made,  belonged  peculiarly  to  them  ;  colo¬ 
nies  in  particular,  being  undertaken  byconi- 
miffions  from  them,  feem  to  have  been 
originally  ertablifhed  for  their  ufe  and  be¬ 
nefit  }  and  fo  perhaps,  conlidering  the  fpi- 
rit  of  our  laws  at  that  time,  they  really 
would  have  been,  even  in  this  country,  if 
the  nature  of  our  government  had  not 
changed,  or  our  fovereigns  had  not  diverted 
themfelves  of  thofe  powers,  which  the  com¬ 
mon  laws  of  the  land  gave  them  over  new" 
acquifitions.  .  i 
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But  as  Epglifhmen  could  not  be  allured 
to  leave  their  native  homes,  to  labour  in  un¬ 
cultivated  countries,  without  a  full  fecurity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  liberties,  which 
they  had  a  right  to  from  birth,  the  fulled: 
aflurances  and  mod  ample  conceffions  were 
made  to  the  adventurers,  for  their  encourage¬ 
ment  in  fo  arduous  an  undertaking;. 

By  thefe  charters  and  grants  the  fel tiers 
of  the  New  World  were  as  free,  when  they 
eroded  the  Atlantic,  as  they  had  been  in  this 
ifland  ;  but  as  new-difeovered  countries  and 
acquifiticns  were  the  immediate  property  of 
the  crown,  and  confequently  lubjedt  to  its 
immediate  government,  the  liberties  which 
the  inhabitants  of  them  enjoyed,  it  is 
pretended,  mud  be  coniidered  as  mere 
conceffions  from  the  crown,  and  not 
as  they  are  in  this  country,  indepen¬ 
dant  thereof,  and  coeval  with  preroga¬ 
tive  itfelf ;  but  fhould  this  be  the  cafe,  the 
liberties  of  the  colonies  cannot  be  infringed, 
for  the  crown  has  parted  with  all  means 
of  oppreffion,  by  granting  them  every  right 
for  the  fupport  of  civil  liberty,  which  this 
country  enjoys ;  and  as  thefe  grants  and 
fuppofed  conceffions  have  been  made  vo¬ 
luntarily,  for  the  encouragement  of  a  brave 
and  laborious  people,  they  mud  have  at 
ead  as  much  force  and  validity,  as  thofe 
which  have  been  extorted  and  demanded  in 
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The  extenfion  of  dominion  therefore, 
which  is  one  of  the  expreffed  objedts  of  our 
eftablifoing  colonies,  cannot  mean  an  un- 
controuled  power  over  Haves,  but  a  domi¬ 
nion  founded  on  freedom  and  not  founded 
for  the  purpofes  of  ambition  and  vain  glory 
of  a  monarch,  or  a  partial  regard  to  this  or 
that  country,  but  for  the  eftabli  foment  and 
extention  of  the  commerce  of  the  Britifo 
dominions. 

Here  then  is  an  eftential  difference,  be¬ 
tween  the  colonies  eftablifoed  by  the  Eng- 
Jifo,  and  the  countries  which  were  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Romans ;  the  firft  were  com- 
pofed  of  freemen,  leaving  their  native 
homes  to  extend  its  commerce  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good ;  the  latter  went  over  nations  for 
the  fake  of  plunder  and  vain  glory  :  the  re¬ 
turns  which  one  country  claimed  from 
thofe,  which  were  fubjedt  to  it,  were  tri¬ 
bute  and  fervility;  but  that  which  the  other 
hath  generally  expedted,  are  a  liberal  obe¬ 
dience,  filial  affedtion,  and  thofe  advantages 
which  the  balance  of  trade  gives,  for  the 
benefit  of  both  countries  ;  I  fay  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  both  countries,  becaufe  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  being  enriched  and  ftrengthened  by  it, 
is  better  enabled  to  give  that  protection 
which  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  expedt 
from  her.  '  ,,  . 

The  Romans  adted  confidently  when  they 
treated  the  conquered  provinces  with  rapa¬ 
city 
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eity  ahd  infolence  for  not  being  compofed 
of  Romans,  but  of  aliens  and  "enemies  to 
tae  Roman  name  ;  they  were  fubjed  to  the 
will  of  the  conquerors ;  Rome  was  itfelf 
a  one;  and  therefore,  difregarding  tlie  com- 
mon  lights  of  mankind,  fhe  endeavoured 
to  u  cue  and  plunder  the  reft  of  the  world 
lor  her  foie  aggrandizement. 

Rut  the  concsud  of  Great  Britain  oupbt 
to  proceed  on  different  principles;  for" as 
its  colonies  are  compofed  of  Englifhmen 
.md  freemen,  they  ought  to  be  treated  as 
iuch— the  interefts  of  the  mother  countries, 
and  its  colonies,  are  infeperable — no  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  benefit  of  one  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other  ought  to  be  admitted  ;  and  their 
mutual  advantage  can  only  be  obtained  by 
tiie  fources  of  trade,  enriching  the  feveral 
channels  through  which  it  flows. 

It  is  then  by  trade  alone  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  a  ding  in  a  fpirit  of  true  policy ,  will 
endeavour  to  draw  the  wealth  and  produce 
or  America  to  herfelf ;  all  other  methods 
will  deltroy  the  objed  for  which  the  colo¬ 
nies  were  eftablifhed.  If  the  Americans 
indeed,  pofieffed  of  valuable  mines  of  gold 
and  lilver,  or  a  lucrative  commerce,  flill  re¬ 
tained  more  than  the  ballance  of  trade  drew 
from  them,  Great  Britain  '  might,  perhaps, 
confidently  with  felf-interefl,  take  the  over¬ 
plus.  but  the  fad  is  otherwife,  all  their 
gains  and  produce  now  centers  here  in  the 
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way  of  trade,  and  therefore  tile  fyftem  of 
taxing  them  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  'the 
real  benefit  of  the  nation  in  general,  though 
it  may  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient. — TheTreafury  may  fwell  a  little, 
but  commerce  will  fhrink  to  nothing. 

But  it  is  better  for  the  nation,  that  the 
riches  of  the  Americans  (if  they  have  any) 
fhould  pafs  through  the  accompting-houfes 
of  the  merchants  of  London,  than  be  paid 
in  at  his  Majefty’s  Exchequer  at  Whitehall. 
A  minifter  will  propagate  a  different  doc¬ 
trine;  he  may,  perhaps,  wifh  to  make  the 
colonies  a  convenient  property,  to  fupply 
his  want  of  popularity  or  knowledge  in  the 
refources  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  rcafons  may 
be  given  by  him  for  this  kind  of  policy,  fuf- 
ficient  to  impofe  on  the  generality  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  probable  the  Americans  will- 
never  be  fatisfied  with  the  exertion  of  this* 
kind  of  power,  and  fubmitting  to  if  with 
reluctance,  will  rejedt  it  whenever  they  are 
able.  And,  indeed,  however  ready  we  may 
be  to  eafe  ourfelves  by  taxing  them,  and 
reaping  apparent  emolument  at  their  ex- 
ocncc,  we  fhall  foon  repent  of  our  partia¬ 
lity  ;  for  however  weak  and  wicked  a  future 
minifter  may  be  if  this  fyftem  is  adopted 
and  purfued,  the  fpirit  of  liberty  will  exert 
itfelf  in  vain  againft  him  ;  for  pretending 
hereby  to  fecure  the  dependency  of  America, 
he  will  himfelf  become  independent  of  the 
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Commons  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  eafe  and 
facility  with  which  he  will  raife  the  necef- 
fary  fupplies. 

Cromwell,  though  an  arbitrary  ruler, 
and  Charles  the  lid,  a  neceffitous  Prince, 
purfued,  in  this  refpefit,  the  true  interefts 
of  Great  Britain;  for  notwithstanding  the 
extravagance  of  the  one,  and  delpotifm  of 
the  other,  they  plainly  faw,  that  real  power, 
and  fubftantial  and  permanent  wealth,  could 
only  be  attained  through  the  channels  of 
commerce,  and  that  there  would  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  fund  eftablilhed  for  diffipation  and 
corruption,  and  the  higheft  power  exer- 
cifed,  by  rendering  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
fubfervient  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  therefore 
Cromwell  had  the  fagacity  to  plan,  and 
Charles  the  good  fenfe  to  adopt  the  famous 
<t£l  of  navigation ,  which  the  Britilh  colonies 
have  to  this  time  dutifully  and  implicitly 
obeyed  :  for  though  it  has  reduced  them  to 
a  kind  of  political  flavery,  yet  being  founded 
on  the  foundeft  policy,  they  have  fubmitted 
to  it  with  chearfulnefs  and  affe&ion  to  this 
countryj  and  fo  long  as  they  do  fo,  you  need 
no  other  evidence  of  your  fovereignty  over 
them ;  for  let  any  one  conlider  the  nature 
of  it,  and  he  will  find  it  the  ftrongeft  mark 
and  badge  of  fubferviency  and  dependence. 

Let  then  the  mutual,  which  is  the  real 
interefi:  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colo¬ 
nies,  be  promoted,  by  constantly  purfuing 
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the  true  objedt  for  which  the  latter  were  es¬ 
tablished,  and  let  us  not  cut  down  the  tree 
to  get  at  the  fruit.  Let  us  Jlroke  and  not  Jlab 
the  cow ,  for  her  milk,  and.  not  her  blood,  can 
give  us  real  nourijhment  and 'firength  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe,  let  the  fpirit  of  the  adl  of  na¬ 
vigation  (for  found  policy  has  long  fince 
varied  from  the  letter )  be  ftridtly  adhered 
to;  and  then,  however  flourishing  the  com¬ 
merce  of  America  may  become,  either  by 
its  own  efforts,  or  by  the  judicious  encou¬ 
ragements  and  bounties  given  by  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  whole  advantage  thereof  muff:  ulti¬ 
mately  center  here,  and  that  without  dif- 
content  and  disturbances,  to  the  honour  and 
fatisfadtion  of  his  Majefty,  and  promotion 
of  the  public  good. 
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LETTER, 

Dear  Sir, 

1WAS  down  at  my  friend - ’s  villa 

fpendingthe  Chriftmas  holidays,  when 
I  was  favoured  with  your  letter,  re¬ 
quiring  me  to  fend  you  an  account  of  the 
moft  prevailing  opinions  concerning  the 
occurrences  in  America ,  as  they  have  been 
happily  called ; — and  it  fell  out,  fortunate¬ 
ly  enough  for  my  purpofe,  that  there  were 
four  or  five  gentlemen  in  our  company, 
who,  having  brought  down  all  the  late 
American  prints,  fcarcely  talked  of  any 
thing  elfe ;  —  whereupon,  as  I  found  they 
were  all  men  of  acute  understandings,  tho’ 
of  different  opinions  on  the  fubjedt,  I  con¬ 
trived  without  much  difficulty  to  caff  them 
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into  a  converfation,  or  argumentative  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  feveral  points  in  difpute  j 
which  having  fet  down,  as  well  as  my  me¬ 
mory  would  allow  me,  I  here  give  you,  as 

the  belt  anfwer  I  can  make  to  your  let¬ 
ter. 

The  principal  fpeakers  were  Mr.  Lei¬ 
cester,  Mr.  Cornish,  Mr.  Fergus,  Mr. 
Conner,  and  Mr.  Penn  ;  and  I  fet  them 
on  the  argument,  by  obferving  to  them, 
as  they  feerned  all  to  have  well  confidered 
the  matter  that  gave  rife  to  thefe  occur¬ 
rences,  and  each  to  be  the  matter  thereof 
in  his  own  way,  that  it  would  be  highly 
entertaining,  and  perhaps  alfo  ufeful  to 
fome  of  us,  if  they  would  communicate 
and  compare  their  thoughts  on  the  fubjedf 
atlargej — when  Mr.  Leicefter  began  thus  ? 
1  can  pafs  an  hour  or  two,  in  fuch  a  con¬ 
verfation,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure, 
though  I  muff  obferve,  that  for  the  moil: 
part,  there’s  no  end  anfwered,  in  difcour- 
fmg  vaguely,  as  people  ordinarily  do,  on 
points  of  this  nature,  without  having  any 
.fixed  principles ;  wherein  being  agreed, 
they  rpay  come  to  fome  reafonable  conclu- 

iions; 
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fions for  inftance,  and  to  the  purpofe 
now  under  our  confideration, — what  is  the 
fpirit  of  the  Britilh  conftitution,  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  taxing  ? — is  it  not,  that  no  free 
born  fubjed  (hall  be  taxed,  otherwife  than 
by  his  own  confent  perfonally,  or  by  his 
reprefentative,  or  by  a  majority  of  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  or  their  reprefentatives  ? 

PENN. 

Certainly,  we  may  all  admit  this  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  conflitution. 

ALL. 

Agreed  ! 

CORNISH. 

Neither  do  we  ever  vary  from  this  prin¬ 
ciple  j  at  lead,  not  fince  the  reign  of  the 
unfortunate  Prince  who  paid  for  the  con¬ 
trary  experiment  with  his  head  ; — but  I 
underhand  that  the  members  of  the  B — Hr 
p — t  are  the  reprefentatives  of  all  tire  B— 111 
people,  wherever  redding. 

FERGUS. 

Aye,  furely. 

PENN. 

Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  if  f  differ  from 
you,  and  endeavour  to  define  this  a  little 

'  B  2 
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moi  e  nicely. — The  members  of  the  B— fl, 

— t  can  only  be  the  reprefen  tatives  of  thofe 
who  have  the  power  of  chafing  them,  and 
iat  power  is  confined  to  thofe  only  who 
W  property  and  refidence  within  the 
Aland.  Wherefore,  according  to  this  defi¬ 
nition,  (which  is  no  other  than  a  delcrip- 
tion  of  what  we  all  know  to  be  the  plain 
matter  of  facr,)  none  but  the  proprietors  of 

this  ifland  alone  hare  rep  refen  tatives  in  the 

ii —  P — . 

Connor. 

I  am  intirely  of  Mr.  Penn’s  opinion,  and 
by  confidenng  his  definition  together  with 
the  fundamental  laid  down  by  Mr.  Leicef- 
ter,  it  feems  clear  to  me,  that,  though  in 
a  general  fenfe,  we  are  all  fellow  fubjeds, 
whether  our  properties  lie  in  Britain,'  Ire¬ 
land,  or  America,  yet  are  we  not  fellow 
citizens  with  refped  to  parliamentary  rights, 
no  more  than  a  citizen  of  London,  is  of 

courfe  a  citizen  of  York,  that  is,  his  being 

a  freeman  of  one  of  thofe  cities  does  not 
qualify  him  to  ferve  an  office  in  the  other; 

he,  whole  landed  property  lies  in  Britain, 

JS  a  Cltizen  of  £hat  ifland,  and  if  he  has 
bkewife  landed  property  in  a  province  of 

America, 


America,  he  may  be  a  citizen  alfo  there; 
but  the  one  does  not,  ipfo  fatto,  intitle  him 
to  the  other. 

CORNISH. 

From  what  you  Fay,  it  fhould  follow, 
that  it  is  property  and  not  people  that  are  re¬ 
presented. 

CONNOR. 

That  feems  manifeftly  to  be  the  cafe. 

FERGUS. 

What  think  ye,  then,  of  the  houfe  of 
P  rs,  fome  ferve  in  their  own  perlbns, 
others  are  reprefented,  and  yet  we  cannot 
%>  that  the  qualification  of  an  eledtor  a- 
rifes  from  his  property  ! 

LEICESTER. 

Let  us  not  embarrafs  our  prefent  dif- 
cuflion  with  that  part  of  the  conflitution  ; 
we  11  firft  confider  what  relates  to  commo¬ 
ners  only,  and  treat  that  part  of  the  fub- 
jed  at  another  time. 

CORNISH. 

Well  then,  I  fay,  there  is  property,  to 
a  very  great  amount,  in  this  ifland,  that 
has  noreprefentativein  P — t,  no  more  than 
has  the  property  of  Ireland,  or  America. 

LEI- 


If  you  mean  copy  or  leafs  hold  lands,  tho‘ 
fuch  diftindtions  are  ufelefs,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  a  blemifh  in  our  fyftem  at 
this  time  of  day  ;  yet  you  know  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  fuch  lands  are  already  re- 
prefented  by  the  lords  of  the  manors  who 
poflefs  the  freehold  of  them ; — or  if  you 
mean  fuch  property  as  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  women,  infants,  ideots,  or  paupers  be¬ 
low  the  legal  ltandard  of  qualification.— 

k 

CORNISH. 

No,  I  mean  none  of  thofe,  but  will  ex¬ 
plain  myfelf,  and  fave  you  the  trouble  of 
gueffing. — I  fay,  then,  that  the  rents  which 
particulars  draw  from  the  public  funds  a- 
lone,  are  fufficient,  as  to  their  amount,  to 
qualify  thirty  candidates  for  every  feat  in 
P — t ;  but  as  the  revenue  from  the  funds  is 
notthatfort  of  property  that  can  legallyqua- 
lifv  either  the  eledtor  or  the  candidate,  it 

j 

will  be  found  on  calculation,  that  there  are 
about  450,000  people  maintained  thereby, 
who,  though  they  may  be  refident  within 
the  ifland,  where  this  property  is  fuppofed 
to  exift,  yet  have,  in  confequence  thereof. 
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no  reprefentative  either  in  Great-Britain, 
or  any  where  elfe. 

LEICESTER. 

What  you  fay,  is  certainly  true,  fo  far 
as  regards  their  property  in  the  funds,  which 
I  confider  as  a  very  great  irregularity  and  an 
inconvenience  in  our  lyftem ;  and  I  look 
upon  thefe  450,000  ftock  penfioners,  as  fo 
many  idle  by-ftanders  ;  to  maintain  whom, 
the  land  labourers  and  manufacturers  mud 
work  fo  much  the  harder,  or  mult  put 
themfelves  upon  fhorter  diet,  in  order  to 
Ipare  fomewhat  for  thefe  idle  men  of  ima¬ 
ginary  property^ — whence  arifes  this  out¬ 
cry  of  dearnefs  of  provifions,  and  high  price 
of  labour :  But  as  the  funds  are  a  very  new 
and  lingular  kind  of  property,  very  diffe¬ 
rent  indeed  from  our  colonies,  thefe  being 
the  off-fpring  of  frugality  and  induftry, 
and  thofe  of  war  and  dilhpation,  I  fuppofe, 
we  have  not  had  time  to  underftand  the 
whole  of  their  nature  and  efFcCt  in  our  con- 
ftitution,  fo  as  to  make  them  thoroughly 
fuitable  therewith. 


PENN. 


v  m, 
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PENN. 

Yet,  thus  far,  the  adminiftration  have 
confidered  juftly  in  regard  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  funds,  namely,  that  fince  that 
part  of  Britilh  property  has  no  reprefenta- 
txve  in  F — t,  they  exempt  it  from  paying 
any  taxes  whatever. 


CORNISH. 

Well  faid,  Mr.  Penn,  the  adminiftra- 
tion  are  certainly  much  obliged  to  you,  for 
finding  lo  equitable  a  realbn  for  that  poli¬ 
cy,  which.  I’ll  venture  to  fay,  they  never 
thought  of  themfelves. 


CONNOR. 

There’s  no  doubt,  Mr.  Cornilh,  but 
your  remark  here  is  hiftorically  juft,  the 
exemption  from  taxes  was  calculated  as  an 
invitation  extraordinary  to  foreigners,  as 
Well  as  natives ;  but  fince  we  mull:  allow 
that  Mr.  Penn’s  reafon  is  an  equitable  one, 
we  may  as  well  indulge  him  in  fuppoling 
that  it  did  operate  fomething  thereto;  for, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  political  one 
had  not  already  cauled  the  end  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  equitable  one  would  have  for¬ 
ced  its  way  at  laft. 


LEI- 
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LEICESTER. 

I  incline  much  to  your  opinion,  Mr. 
Connor  ; — the  Roman  hiftory  furnifhes  us 
with  an  inftance  not  very  wide  of  the  mark: 
— It  is  well  known  now  to  all  the  world, 
that  r.otwithltanding  the  great  increafe  of 
dominion  to  that  republic,  their  fclfifh  and 
contracted  views  prevented  them  from  be- 
ftowing  the  freedom  of  their  city,  on  even 
their  moil  antient  and  faithful  allies  ;  vain¬ 
ly  hoping  that  poized  on  the  fame  narrow 
bafis  on  which  their  government  had  Rood 
in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  confined  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  fmall  circle  round  Rome> 
they  might  ftill  continue  to  lord  it  over 
their  diflant  and  extended  provinces.  The 
firft  effedt  of  which  felfifh  policy,  was,  a 
civil  war  with  their  Italian  allies  and  colo¬ 
nies  (called  the  focial  war,)  to  whom  in  the 
end,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  blood  fpilled, 
they  were  obliged  to  grant  with  an  ill  grace, 
what,  a  founder  policy  would  have  taught 
them  to  offer  before  it  was  demanded  : — 
the  fecond  was,  that  continuing  ftill  under 
the  fame  error  of  affeCting  to  keep  all  the 
world  under  the  government  of  a  fmall  fc- 

C  nate 
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njic  chofen  from  a  territory  very  narrow 
and  difproportioned  to  the  extent  of  their 
dominions,  pojis ,  and  ojjices  of  power  and 
profit  become  more  numerous  than  the 
Jaiat or s  them/elves ;  the  wealth  of  the 
world  centering  in  fo  few  hands,  foon  put 
an  end  to  all  order,  and  a  daring  fervant 
overturned  this  narrow-bottomed  republic 
by  the  event  of  a  fingle  battle. 

CORNISH. 

What  different  pictures  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fame  original !  You  feem  to 
mark  out  in  this  bold  /ketch,  that  the 
Romans  delayed  too  long  to  make  their 
allies  and  colonijls  citizens  of  Rome;  and 
Mr,  Montefquiou,  on  the  other  hand, 
affigns  their  granting  that  privilege  at  all, 
to  fuch  vaft  numbers,  as  one  of  the  chief 
caufes  of  their  ruin. 

PEN  N. 

I  can  very  well  fee,  that  Mr.  Leicefler 
had  one  eye  on  his  original,  the  Roman 
/lory,  and  the  other  on  a  fubjetl  much 
nearer  his  heart; — -neither  the  Romans 
nor  Mr.  Montefquiou,  it  is  probable, 
thought  of,  or  coniidered  fully,  the  happy 
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expedient  To  well  known  in  our  condi¬ 
tion,  and  which,  without  doubt,  Mr.  Lei- 
cefter  had  in  his  mind,  I  mean  that  of  a 
people  exerciling  their  power  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  for  had  the  Romans  known 
this  moil  excellent  contrivance,  (or,  if 
Mr.  Montefquiou  had  fully  conddered  it, 
I  think  he  would  have  found  out  that) 
there  was,  even  in  Caefar’s  time,  both  vir¬ 
tue  and  good  fenfe  enough  remaining  to 
have  adopted  it,  and  by  that  medium  to 
have  extended  their  citizenfhip  and  form 
of  government  to  all  their  dominions. — 

O 

For,  certainly  they  ruined  their  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  abufe  of  two  extremes,  a 
fenate  too  fmall,  confidering  the  extent  of 
their  power  and  their  duration,  as  they 
fat  for  life ; - and  an  adembly  of  com¬ 

mons  (with  power  of  delibering,  ha¬ 
ranguing  and  radily  enabling)  whole  num¬ 
bers  were  fo  excelhve  that  it  was  almod 
impodible  to  meet  without  riot  and  con- 
fulion. 


FERGUS. 

I  do  not  fee  that  this  method  would  al¬ 
together  prevent  that  confufion  for,  if 
the  reprefentatives  be  increafed  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  acceffion  of  dominion,  their 
numbers  may  rife  fo  high  as  to  make  the 
maintenance  of  order  utterly  impoiTible. 

PENN. 

Good  orders  will  do  a  great  deal;  we 
know  that  the  great  council  at  Venice 
confifts  now  of  about  a  thoufand  members, 
it  has  been  heretofore  above  three  times 
as  many,  they  both  deliberate  and  vote, 
and  they  never  run  into  confufion. 

CONNOR. 

But,  fuppofing  the  danger  of  confufion 
out  of  the  queftion,  how  could  fuch  a 
matter  be  effected,  how  would  it  be  pof- 
fible  to  fettle  fuch  a  proportion  of  repre- 
fentatives  from  the  provinces ,  as  fhould  be 
thought  on  all  hands  to  be  neither  too 
much,  nor  too  little  ? 

FERGUS. 

This  would  be  a  difficulty  indeed,  for, 
there  are  many  people  who  do  not  think 
that  colonies  or  conquered  countries  have 
any  right  to  expedl  fuch  a  favour  at  all. 


(  JS  ) 


CONNOR. 

Such  people  as  thofe  we  diould  refer  to 
hear  another  chapter  of  Mr.  Leiceder’s 
Roman  hidory  j  but  in  fadt  we  have  no 
body  of  people,  properly  fpeaking,  under 
that  circumdance ;  for,  admitting  we 
have  conquered  lands  in  America,  or  elfe- 
where,  if  the  conquered  inhabitants  con¬ 
form  dridtly  to  the  Britilh  teds  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  religion,  their  children  become 
free-born  fubjedts  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  and  may,  by  purchafing  edates  in 
the  mother-country,  become  members  of 
the  legiflature ;  if  they  do  not  conform, 
they  are  treated  as  foreigners  living  under 
the  protection  of  our  laws,  but  incapable 
of  enjoying  pods,  or  exercifing  any  le- 

gidative  or  executive  power  whatever. _ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  native  of  the 
mother-country  buys  an  edate  in  a  con¬ 
quered  province,  would  it  not  be  contrary 
to  all  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  he  has,  there¬ 
by,  forfeited  his  native  rights,  and  fallen 
into  a  degree  of  davery  ? 

/ 

COR. 
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'  C  O  R  N  I  S  H. 

No,  no,  we  rauft  not  fuppofe  that.— 
However,  I  do  not  fee,  that  laying  taxes 
on  the  Americans,  iimilar  to  what  we 
lay  on  ourl'elves,  and  regulating  their  trade 
fo  as  it  may  not  interfere  with  our  own, 
can  be  confidered  as  fubjedting  them'  to 
any  thing  like  flavery. — For,  when  they 
left  this  country,  it  was  for  their  own 
pleafure,  on  a  profpedt  of  private  advan¬ 
tage  ;  they  did  not  put  themfelves  under 
foreign  protection,  they  continued  ttill 
under  ours ;  they  left  the  legiflative 
power,  to  which  they  were  fubjedt,  here 
behind  them,  and  here  it  has  remained 
ever  iince,  and  here  I  hope  it  will  ever  re¬ 
main  without  diminution. — For  here  lies 
the  point,  the  right,  the  right.  Sir ;  and  if 
we  give  way  now,  there’s  an  end  of  the 
dignity - 

FERGUS. 

No !  no.  Mr.  Cornifh,  I  cannot  join 
you  there j  for,  in  my  opinion,  neither 
an  individual  nor  a  community  can  de¬ 
rive  any  dignity,  relpedt,  or  authority, 

from 
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from  obftinately  adhering  to  a  meafure 
after  it  is  diicovered  to  be  a  wrong  one; 
• — the  wifeit  may  be  drawn  into  error  by 
overfight,  or  through  artful  mifreprefen- 
tation  ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  folly  or  kna¬ 
very  only,  to  continue  wilfully  therein, 
on  any  pretence  whatever,  after  the  dif- 
covery  is  made; — therefore  I  hope  wc 
fhail  make  ufe  of  no  Inch  arguments  here 
among  ourfclves,  though  I  muff  own, 
with  concern,  I  have  heard  them  in  the 
mouths  of  men  of  fome  figure.  I  am 
more  afraid  of  lofing,  than  in  hopes  of 
gaining,  by  pufhing  punctilios  too  far; 
and  am  perfuaded  that  the  fupremacy  of 
the  pope  would  have  lafted  entire  to  this 
day,  or  that  epifcopacy  would  never  have 
been  banifhed  from  Scotland,  if  the  hot¬ 
heads  of  thofc  times  had  not  urged  their 
rights  with  too  high  a  hand. 

LEICESTER. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Fergus, 
and  therefore  let  us  confider,  of  what  ufe 
can  it  be  to  aemonftrate  a  legal  right  (by 
thehelp  of  a  parcel  of  abfurd  fiftions)  if, 

after 
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after  all  we  fhould  want  power  to  fuppofit 
that  right  ? — Or,  what  wife  man  would 
think  of  exerting  his  power,  if  the  ex¬ 
ertion  was  more  likely  to  hurt  than  to 
avail  him  ? — I  may  affert,  that  I  have  a 
natural  right  to  cut  off  one  of  my  own 
limbs ;  and  I  may  prove,  that,  taking  a 
hatchet  in  my  right  hand,  I  have  power 
to  chop  off  the  left ; — but  what  benefit 
fhall  I  derive  from  this  manly  exertion  ? 

- Our  American  provinces,  as  far  as  they 

are  peopled,  became  fo,  from  the  freedom 
that  adventurers  found  they  could  enjoy 
there,  and  from  the  advantages  which 
that  freedom  afforded  to  commerce;  —  if 
that  freedom  and  thofe  advantages  were 
taken  awray,  by  reftraints  and  taxations 
laid  on,  againffc  the  will  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  that  is,  at  the  pleafure  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
fuch  an  operation  would  exactly  undo  all 
that  the  contrary  method  had  been  doing  ; 
and  that  the  fwarms  of  people  which  fled 
thither,  from  the  calamities  of  Britain, 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  afterwards  from 
Ireland,  by  reafon  of  the  reflraints  laid  on 

their 
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their  manufactures  and  commerce,  I  fay, 

I 

it  could  not  be  doubted,  but  thofe  fwarnas 
.  .  #  • 
of  people  (or  their  defcendants)  would. 

l’earch  for  lome  new  aflylum,  and  abandon 

the  lands  once  more  to  their  original 

lavages. 


CORNISH. 

Do  you  think,  then,  if  we  were  to  en¬ 
force  fo  juft  a  law,  as  requiring  a  mode¬ 
rate  aid  from  thefe  people,  that  their 
high-lpiritednefs  would  carry  them  fo  far, 
as  to  abandon  their  eftates  and  fuch  im- 
menfe  property  as  fome  of  them  have! 
got  there,  and  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
all  the  hardllaips  and  poverty  of  new 
adventurers  ? 


LEICESTER. 

I  am  clearly  of  that  opinion,  but  will 
not  take  up  our  time  now,  in  faying  any 
thing  farther  infupport  of  it,  becaufc  I  do 
not  fee  how  fuch  a  law  could  be  enforced": 
■ — for  where  people  have  i  name  rife  pro¬ 
perty,  they  muft  of  courfe  have  immenfe 
power ;  and,  with  fuch  a  people,  accord¬ 
ing  .to  the  principles  of  our  conftitu- 
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ton,  nothing  can  be  done,  but  by  their 
own  confent,  that  is,  if  we  want  their 
aid,  or,  in  other  words,  if  we  want  them 
to  bear  fome  part  of  our  burdens,  we  mu  ft 
allow  them  alfo  a  (hare  in  our  privileges ; 

for,  I  can  hardly  think  there  was  ever  any 
body  vifionary  enough  to  propofe,  that, 

in  imitation  of  the  Great  Turk,  we  ftiould 
fend  a  bafha,  with  a  fleet  and  army,  to 
colledt  the  tribute  of  the  empire. 

CONNOR. 

No,  furely ; — that’s  an  abfurdity  fo  gla¬ 
ring,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned, 
the  confutation  arifes  inftantly  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer. — —But,  as  I  was 
faying,  Mr.  Penn,  (a  little  while  ago)  fup- 
poflng  the  number  of  reprefentatives  to 
be  raifed  to  a  thoufand,  how  could  that 
number  be  allotted  and  proportioned? 

PENN. 

Nothing  more  eafy. — For  why  may  we 
not  imitate  what  we  fee  fuccefsfully  prac- 
tifed  every  day  by  private  perfons,  who 
aflociate  themfelves  to  carry  on  projects  of 
trade  or  other  lucrative  adventures,  which 
require  the  advance  and  rifle  of  a  conn- 

derable 


derable  capital,  and  the  exrcife  of  lkill 
and  judgment  in  the  conduct  thereof. — 
They  ufually  divide  the  fum  total  of  the 
required  capital  into  a  certain  number  of 
parts  or  {hares,  to  each  of  which  parts 
they  annex  the  right  of  one  vote ;  the 
fubfcribers  engage,  according  to  their  a- 
bilities  or  inclination  j  and  he  who  buys 
the  greateft  number  of  {hares,  that  is,  he 
who  runs  the  greateft  rifk,  and  pays  the 
greateff  part  of  the  expence,  has  alfo  the 
srreateft  number  of  votes  in  that  com- 

O 

munity. 

CORNISH. 

My  good  Sir,  do  you  mean  that,  by 
this  fine  pro j eft,  we  fhould  open  a  door 
for  five  or  fix  hundred  Americans  to  come 
in  and  vote  us  out  of  our  own  lioufe  ? 

LEICESTER. 

I  fee  no  reafon  to  apprehend  that,  un- 
lefs  we  can  fuppofe  the  Americans  able 
and  willing  to  pay  five  or  fix  parts  in  ten 
of  the  public  expence,  that  is,  about 
five  or  fix  millions  per  annum ; — for  in 
that  manner,  if  I  underftand  Mr.  Penn 
tightly,  the  defirc,  in  any  one  part  of  the 
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fate  to  over- rule  the  reft  by  an  undue 
majority  of  votes  or  reprefentatives,  would 

cu-rbed  by  the  exceffive  price  they  muft 

pay  for  them.  '  * 

» 

PEN. 

Teat  is  exactly  my  meaning. 

LEICESTER. 

And  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  equi- 
tabje.  .  ' 

CONNOR. 

But  however  equitable  and  pleaiing  fuch 
a  lcheme  may  appear  at  fir  ft  fight,  might 
n‘°t  fome  of  our  provincial  politicians  re- 
jett  it  on  this  account,  “  That  their  nar¬ 
row  circumftances  would  only  enable 
mem  to  pay  iuch  a  fum  as  would  inti^Ie 
them  to  iiave  very  few  reprefentatives  or 
votes,  which,  befides  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  number,  might  eafily  be  pradtifed 

upon,  if  a  minifter  was  lo  inclined  j  and 
i  wnatever  fhould  happen  afterwards,  they 
“  could  make  no  juft  complaint,  as  they 
would  then  have  a  legal  reprefentative.” 

LEICESTER. 

I  can  eafily  conceive,  that  a  very  obvi¬ 
ous  alteration  in  the  mode  of  eledtion,  and 

the 
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the  duration  of  their  fitting  limitted  to  % 
ihort  period,  would  make  the  practices  of 
the  minifter,  which  you  hint  at,  both 
impracticable  and  unprofitable. 

CORNISH. 

Very  likely,  Sir. — But  I  fhould  fancy, 
tnat  upon  trial  this  obvious  alteration  of 

yours  would  go  fo  much  againld  the  fto- 
machs  of  fome  of  our  countrymen,  that  it 
could  never  be  got  down  ;  nay,  would 
dilgulb  them  to  that  degree,  that  I  think 
they  would  notfuffer  any  plan  to  be  brought 
before  them  tnat  favoured  of  luch  a  doc¬ 
trine.  For  do  we  not  confider  our  filte¬ 
red:  in  boroughs  as  a  part  of  our  eftates, 
and  confequently  any  fuch  alteration,  as 
you  intimate,  would  be  an  immediate  vio¬ 
lation  of  private  property,  which  we  can 
never  confent  to. 

J  $ 

LEICESTER. 

My  dear  Cornilh,  I  know  you  have  too 
much  public  virtue  to  infid:  on  fo  mean  an 
argument,  which  is  no  whit  better  than 
tnat  offered  by  a  gentleman  fome  years 
ago,  in  oppofition  to  the  projectors  of  a 
pevy  harbour  on  a  dangerous  part  of  the 
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coaft,  namely,  “  that  their  fcheme  would 
“  prejudice  his  rights  asLord  of  theManor, 

“  by  dep  riving  him  of  the  benefit  of  wrecks.” 
Reprefentatives  were  undoubtedly  intend¬ 
ed,  from  their  origin,  to  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  free  votes  of  a  free  people  ;  and 
if  by  any  unforefeen  accidents  they  have 
fallen  in  particular  places  into  a  different 
channel,  fuch  alterations  are  an  abufe  of 
the  original  inflitution,  and  fhould  be  rec¬ 
tified  as  foon  as  they  become  manifeft. 

PENN. 

Though  I  am  of  your  opinion,  Mr, 
Leicefter,  yet  from  what  I  have  obferved 
of  mankind,  both  in  the  hifloriesof  times 
paft  and  of  our  own,  I  have  found  that 
bodies  politic  are  as  fqueamifhly  averfe  to 
medicines  as  the  moft  froward  children, 
nothing  but  the  immediate  fear  of  diflblu- 
tion,  or  the  force  of  bribes,  can  prevail 
with  them  to  take  any  thing  under  the 
name  of  phyfic  ;  in  fhort,  there  is  nothing 
they  feem  to  hate  fo  much  as  to  be  mend  ¬ 
ed.  Therefore  I  fhould  be  for  leaving 
every  part  of  the  old  fyflem  as  it  now  is, 
that  every  kingdom,  or  province,  fhould 

continue 
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continue  its  parliament,  affembly,  or  what¬ 
ever  other  form  of  internal  government  it 
is  poffeffed  of,  and  defray  all  its  own  ex- 
pences  within  itfelf ;  and  fuperadd,  for  the 
union  and  utility  of  the  whole,  a  new  fove- 
reign  council,  confiding  of  deputies  from 
each  province  of  thisgreat  common-wealth, 
according  to  the  plan  before-mentioned; 
that  is,  each  province  to  fend  as  many  de¬ 
puties  as  fhould  correfpond  with  a  propor¬ 
tional  fhare  of  the  general  public  expence, 
which  on  all  occalions  they  muff  pay. 
That  this  fhould  be  in  the  place  of  that 
commonly  called  the  privy  council,  and 
fhould  be  always  fitting  to  advife  the  crown 
in  all  the  public  concerns  of  the  common 
wealth,  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  fums  of 
money  proper  to  be  raifed.  That  the  boards 
of  treafury,  admiralty,  and  trade,  fhould 
be  executed  by  committees  of  this  council, 
and  that  the  office  of  Lord  Conjlable  fhould 
be  revived,  but  the  execution  thereof 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  fourth  committee, 
which  fhould  have  the  fame  power  over 
the  army,  as  the  Admiralty  has  over  the 
feet .  That  the  adls  of  this  great  council . 
with  the  King  s  affent,  fhall  be  binding 
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over  the  whole  common-wealth  ;  but 
that  they  fhall  meddle  with  nothing  that 
can  be  confidered  as  the  peculiar  bufinefs 
of  any  one  province  in  particular ;  that 
after  it  has  decreed  what  fums  fiiall  be 
faifed,  each  province  {hall  be  left  to  find 
fuch  ways  and  means  for  railing  their  quota 
as  they  lhall  think  moll  proper  for  their 
own  condition. 

tONNOR. 

4, 

But  if  the  members  of  this  great  coun¬ 
cil  are  never  to  be  diffoived,  as  I  think 
you  propofe  they  fhould  always  be  fitting,1 
might  not  a  pradtifing  minifter  foon  be 
able  to  mould  them  to  his  humour  ? 

PENN. 

Sir,  though  I  fay  they  fhould  always  be 
fitting  (that  is,  there  fhould  be  no  di¬ 
lution,  though  they  might  have  fbme  ro¬ 
od's  by  adjournments)  it  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  in  the  power  of  a  minifter  to 
practice  much  upon,  themasl  fhouldcontrive 
matters  ;  for  after  the  lirft  year,  the  feve- 
ral  provinces  fhould  be  obliged  to  recall 
half  their  number,  and  lend  new  ones  in 
their  places/  and  every  year  i  olio  wing  to 
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do  the  fame  thing ;  fb  that  every  year  one 
half  of  the  council  would  be  new  men, 
and  all  thofe  who  went  out  fhould  be  in¬ 
capable  of  being  re-elefted  for  the  fpace 
of  two  years  enfuing. 

CONNOR. 

Well,  but  might  notfomething  be  done 
with  the  members  of  the  four  great  com¬ 
mittees  ?  for  two  years  (the  time  which 
each  member  may  continue  in  the  coun¬ 
cil)  would  be  long  enough  to  admit  of 
practices. 

PENN. 

That  {hould  be  provided  againft  in  this 
manner.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  each  of 
thefe  four  committees  confided  of  fix 
members,  to  be  chofen  by  ballot  in  the 
Venetian  manner,  that  each  committee 
fhould,  by  the  fame  method,  chufe  a 
chairman,  who  fhould  have  power  of  firft 
Lord,  or  firft  Commiffioner,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  prefent  boards,  for  the  fpace  of 
one  month,  at  the  expiration  whereof  he 
fhould  leave  the  committee,  and  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  rc-clc&ed  therein  for  twelve 
months  enfuing.  His  place  as  a  committee 
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*iiciJi  be  iupplied  by  ballot  from  and 

by  the  great  council,  and  the  vacancy  of 

uml  Loi d,  01  chairman,  filled  up  in  like 
m ami-i  by  the  committee,  and  fo  on  to  ties 
quones.  And  by  thefe  means,  I  think, 
ver7  tittle  room  would  be  left  for  practices. 


CONNOR. 

Would  you  give  this  great  council 

power  of  impeachment  and  attainder  ? 

v  ‘  '  >.  >  ■ 

P  E  N  N. 

Certainly,  in  all  matters  that  concerned 
their  own  body,  pr  the  general  welfare, 
or  tnat  could  not  be  determined  properly 
by  any  one  province,  they  fliould  have  full 
parliamentary  power. 

FERGUS. 

I  obferve  you  draw  a  good  deal  from 
the  V  enetian  model ;  but  is  it  not  noto¬ 
rious,  tiiat  their  government  is  particularly 
deficient  in  the  very  point  which  we  feem  to 
wa;it,  namely,  the  government  of  difta  nt 
provinces,  they  having  loft  moft  part  of 
ihcii  dominions  on  the  'Terra  Firma ,  and 
their  diftant  iflands  ? 


>  * 

I  have  only  imitated  fome  part  of  what 
I  think  they  are  moft  perfect  in,  and  have 
avoided  their  only  error,  that  is,  their 
felfifh  principle,  which,  by  confining  the 
whole  of  their  power  and  freedom  to  the 
nobles  only,  made  it  impoffible  for  fo 
fmall  a  number  (being  at  moft  but  4000 
families,  and  now  not  above  icoo)  to 
keep  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  a  fit  ant 
provinces  (who  were  (till  makers  of  their 
own  lands)  in  a  flavifh  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  a  government,  in  which,  haying 
no  manner  of  fhare,  they  of  courfc  were 
neither  interefted  to  fupport,  nor  willing 
to  obey,  any  longer  than  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  vi  &  armis.  Which  violence,  be¬ 
ing  diredtly  contrary  to  the  genius  of  trade, 
will  alwavs  be  found  ruinous,  if  not  im- 
practicable,  in  a  commercial  ftate.  Their 
great  council  never  changes  but  as  l'ome 
die  and  as  young  men  grow  up,  becaufe 
in  fact  it  takes  in  the  whole  community  of 
freemen,  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  being 
only  like  fojourning  ftrangers  as  to  their 
perfonal  rights,  and  as  Haves  with  refpedt 
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to  their  property.  Whereas  the  great 
t  ouncil  here  propoled,  being  only  a 
teprefentative  of  millions  of  freemen, 
is  half  changed  every  year,  and  to¬ 
tally  every  two  years ;  and  the  intervals  of 
two  years,  during  which  old  members  are 
kept  out,  gives  opportunity  for  fo  many 
other  able  perfons  to  ftep  into  the  fervice 
of  their  country,  that  the  idea  of  being  go¬ 
verned  by  a  cabal,  or  junto,  can  never 
arife  to  give  jealouly  or  uneafinefs  to  the 
molt  didant  provinces,  who,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  will  all  feel  that  they  have  an  equi¬ 
table  lhare  in  the  adminidration. 

CORNISH. 

» 

But  why  do  you  propole  to  revive  the 
office  of  Lord  Conllablc,  which,  as  we  are 
told,  was  lup  prelied  for  having  had  too 

much  power  annexed  to  it  to  be  milled  in 
the  hand  of  any  fubjeft  ? 

PENN. 

That  might  have  been  the  cafe  when  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  for  life 
and  hereditary ;  but  when  exercifed  by  the 
joint  judgment  of  fix  cbofen  men,  the 
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chairman  having  only  a  cafting  vote  when 
neceffary  to  prevent  a  flop  in  bufmefs  by 
an  equality  of  voices  ;  thefe  fix  perfons 
changing  every  month,  and  as  foon  as 
they  quit  their  committee,  immediately 
accountable  for  any  mal  adminiftration  j, 
I  fay,  fuch  a  power,  fo  lodged,  runs  very 
little  rifk  of  being  abufed.  Belides,  in 
truth,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  conftitu- 
tion  has  never  been  perfect  fince  the  fup- 
preffion  of  this  office  ;  which,  in  order 
that  the  King  fliould  do  no  wrong,  had 
provided  officers  in  every  branch  of  the 
executive,  who  were  to  aft  under  his 
name,  but  were  accountable  in  their  own 
perfons.  The  power  of  interefted  mini- 
flers  working  on  the  weaknefs  of  former 
princes,  in  purfuit  of  reverfiotiary  grants , 
converted  many  temporary  offices  into  he¬ 
reditary  ones.  Under  fuch  a  change  of 
order  it  would  naturally  happen  fome- 
times,  that  the  office  would  be  difgraced 
by  the  hands  it  fell  into ;  fuch  incongrui¬ 
ties,  I  prefume,  made  this  office  odious 
both  to  King  and  people,  when  unfortu¬ 
nately  they  faw  no  middle  way  to  redrefs 
the  evil,  but  fupprefled  it  altogether.  Had 
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theie  been  a  conffable  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  firft,  that  unhappy  Prince  could 
not  have  fallen  into  thoi'e  errors  which 
overturned  the  government  and  himfelf. 
But  when  the  Prince  can  take  the  fword 
of  war  info  his  own  hand,  difmifs  officers, 
and  garble  an  army,  as  James  the  lid  did, 
I  think  the  maxim,  that  the  King  can  do 
no  wrong g  feems  fomewhat  problematical, 

.  and  the  Prince  thereby  left  occafionally  ex- 
pofed,  in  his  own  perfbn,  to  the  refen  t- 
ment  of  his  people,  for  want  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  officer,  on  whom  the  blame  of  any 
mifdoing  might  juftly  fall. 

FERGUS. 

Well,  this  is  a  very  pretty  fcheme,  Mr. 
Penn ;  but,  I  doubt,  if  you  were  to  pub- 
hfh  it,  it  would  fare  no  better  than  many 
other  ingenious  projects  of  fpeculative  menW 
of  the  la  ft  age  ;  all  which  fleep  very 
quietly  on  the  upper  ffielves  of  our  modern 
virtuofi for  the  grand  difficulty  (and 
which,  I  fear,  is  infurmountable)  is,  how 
to  perfuade  any  man,  or  fet  of  men,  to 
part  with  any  portion  of  power  which  they 

now 


siOw  have,  and  think  themfelves  ftrong 
.enough  to  keep. 

p  E  N. 

Why,  really  Sir,  I  ihould  think  myfelf 
a  very  fhallow  politician  indeed,  if  I  had 
fuppofed  men  could  be  perfuaded  to  part 
with  any  thing  they  liked,  unlefs  it 
were  for  a  valuable  conlideration  or 
when  forced  thereto  by  neceffity.  But 
as  I  am  of  opinion,  that  fucli  portions  do 
now  and  then  occur  in  public  affairs  as 
neceffiarily  require  material  alterations,  I 
have  maturely  confidcred  on  this  fubjedl 
from  a  perfualion,  that  one  time  or  other 
we  ffiail  be  under  a  neceffity  of  adopting 
fuch  a  fyftem,  or  one  very  like  it,  to  fave 
us  from  fomething  worfe.  But  I  repeat, 
that  I  am  fure  we  (hall  never  do  it,  till 
forced  by  neceffity.  If  you’ll  allow 
me  to  relate  to  you  what  I  know  to  have 
happened  in  a  private  family,  you  may 
judge  from  thence  what  might  alfo  fall 
outin  a  larger fociety  under  fimilar  circum¬ 
stances. 


LEICESTER. 

We  are  all  attentive ;  pray  go  on. 

I 

PENN. 

A  country  gentleman,  matter  of  a  well 
conditioned  manor  of  a  thouland  pounds  a 
year,  had  half  a  fcore  children  portioned 
by  lettlementwith  about  a  thoufand  pounds 
a  piece  ;  he  prudently  coniidered,  though 
bred  up  in  his  youth  to  arms,  that  the  moft 
certain  and  effectual  way  of  encreafing  his 
fortune,  and  railing  that  of  his  children, 
was  to  apply  himfelf  to  farming  his  own 
lands  and  bringing  up  his  fons  to  merchan¬ 
dize  ;  by  which  means  they  foon  became 
not  only  able  to  maintain  themlelves,  by 
employing  their  little  fortunes  in  merchant- 
venturing,  but  were  alfo  very  ufeful  to  their 
father,  in  taking  off  all  his  produdts,  even 
at  his  own  price ;  fuch  was  their  filial  af¬ 
fection  towards  him. — But  unhappily  the 
old  gentleman  increafed  not  in  virtue,  as 
he  didin  theprofperityofhis  circumftances, 
on  the  contrary,  like  Noah  when  he  took 
to  drinking,  he  turned  out  a  very  debauch¬ 
ed  old  fellow  ;  fo  that  under  the  influence 
of  his  bad  example  and  inattention  to  his 
affairs,  his  fervants  plundered  him  at  home,, 
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&nd  his  fieward,  who  went  fnacks  with  the 
lawyers,  engaged  him  in  broils  and  de¬ 
putes  with  his  neighbours,  till  he  became 
fo  involved  in  debt,  that  he  was  no  longer 

f 

able  to  pay  his  labourers  wages,  and  l'up- 
port  his  current  expences;  in  which  diftrefs 
he  conceived  the  rafh  project  of  drawing 
bills  of  exchange  on  his  fons,  payable  at 
fight  without  farther  advice.— -The  foris, 
Xvho  had  always  punctually  paid  their  fa¬ 
ther  for  what  they  bought  of  his  goods,  ar.d 
had  never  received  of  him  any  thing  but 
their  own  fortunes,  were  alarmed  at  this 
innovation;  and  imputing  it  to  the  ill  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  fervants,  who  had  fo  much  the 
afeendant  over  him,  that  they  (though  his 
flefh  and  blood)  were  treated  as  Grangers 
in  the  family  houfe ;  I  fay,  his  fons,  alar¬ 
med  at  this  innovation,  wrote  an  humble 
remonfirance  to  their  father,  bcfecchin^ 
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him  not  to  take  filch  an  arbitrary  courfe 
with  them.— But  he,  fpirited  up  by  his 
wicked  fervants,  who  kept  him  conftantly 
drunk, — flung  their  letter  back  without 
reading,  and  would  hear  nothing  from 
them  ; — fwore  in  a  great  pafiion  that  as  he 
•  was  their  father,  whatever  was  their’s,  was 
his that  if  they  refufed  to  render  cjuiet- 
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iy  what  he  demanded,  he  would  fend  and 
take  it  by  force,  and  puniffi  them  corporally 
for  their  difobedience. — At  this,  the  fons, 
(who  were  adedtionate  and  loved  their  pa¬ 
rent,  though  they  grieved  for  the  weaknefs 
of  his  dotage,)  were  obliged  to  convince 
the  old  gentleman  that  they  were  no  lon¬ 
ger  of  an  age  to  be  treated  as  infants,  fee¬ 
ing  they  were  all  married  and  had  families 
of  their  own  ; — they  proteded  his  bills,  and 
refufed  to  take  any  more  of  his  wool  or 
corn  ;  by  which  his  didrelfes  were  doubled, 

J  4  1 

for  he  had  fo  quarrelled  with  all  his  negh- 
bours  that  none  of  them  cared  to  buy  any 
thing  of  him.— However  thefe  lad  diffi¬ 
culties  foon  brought  him  to  a  better  under- 
lfanding,  and  indead  of  going  to  law  with 
his  fons,  as  his  roguiffi  deward  advifed,  he 
was  become  fober  enough  to  confider  that 
the  only  iffue  of  fuch  a  conted  mud  be,  ei¬ 
ther  to  ruin  them  or  be  ruined  himfelf,  ei¬ 
ther  cf  which  would  be  to  lofe  the  fruit  he 
had  been  fo  long  labouring  for,  that  of 
edablifhing  his  family  in  wealth  andprofpe- 
ritv  ;  wherefore,  continuing  dill  fober,  he 
delired  an  interview  with  them,  ingenu- 
oull y  acknowledged  how  he  had  been  mif- 
led  and  abided  by  a  pack  of  profligate  fer- 

vants. 
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vants,  offered  to  take  his  fons  into  part¬ 
nership  with  him,  and  delired  they  would 
afiift  him  in  reforming  his  houfe. — Which 
they,  as  they  never  wanted  filial  affection 
and  a  true  fenfeof  their  duty,  readily  con- 
fented  to  ;  and  they  now  are  the  family  of 
the  greatest  power  and  confederation  in  their 
country. 

At  the  end  of  this  difcourfe  we  all  fat 
flaring  at  one  another,  nobody,  I  believe, 
knowing  well  what  to  fay,  when  a  fervant 
came  in  to  tell  us,  fupper  was  on  the  table, 
which  put  an  end  to  this  conference. — And 
here  alfo  I  beg  leave  to  finifh  my  letter ; 

from  your’s  &c, 

Jan,  12,  1 66. 

POST  CRIP  T. 

I  had  almoft  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  af¬ 
ter  fupper,  when  fomc  remarks  were  made 
on  the  foregoing  fubjedt,  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  before,  obferved,  that  Mr.  Penn  was 
not  lo  very  lingular,  nor  new  in  his  pro- 
politions  as  lome  of  the  gentlemen  feemed 
to  th  ink,  for,  fays  he,  toiling  a  ragged  pa¬ 
per  on  the  table,  “  I  have  had  that  plan 
-6  in  my  pocket  for  feveral  months  pall, 

F  z  if  and 
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nd  :hc  pei fon  from  whom  I  received  it, 
fiid  it  was  handing  about,  and,  as  he 
iuppofed,  was  under  fome  fort  of  pub- 
“  ^  confideration."  With  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  leave  I  borrowed  it  till  the  next  day, 
•mu  the  following  is  a  copy  of  it. 


Scheme  of  reprefentatives  to  a 
general  parliament,  proportioned  to  the 
probable  numbers  of  people  in  each  pro¬ 
vince,  and  to  the  certain  fums  to  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  each  province  to  the  general 
fund  for  public  iervice,  that  is,  for  the 
fopport  of  common  government  in  peace  and 
war,  (the  particular  fupporjt  of  each  pro¬ 
vincial  government  being  to  be  left  to  its 
own  internal  management)  being  after 


rate  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  to  be 


c  'iiii  ib uted  by  each  province  for  every 
member  fent  by  then] ;  {when  52!.  per 
annum  was  the  parliamentary  allow- 


lor  a  leaman?  viz.  at  4 4  per  month.) 


The  amount  of  the  people  Iuppofed  in 
each  province,  is  put  fomewhat  arbitrarily, 
in  iiich  even  numbers  as  will  divide  by 
,iO,ogo  ;  that  being  the  number  of  people 
whicv,  by  this  Iciiemc,  is  fuppofed  able 
to  contribute  a  fum  fufficient  to  intitle 
tiicm  to  fond  one  reprefentative.  But 
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moreover,  as  by  this  plan,  property,  ra¬ 
ther  than  barely  the  numbers  of  people, 
gives  the  title  of  fending  reprefentatives, 

_ _ each  province  having  right  to  fend  one 

member  for  every  10,000 1.  they  contri¬ 
bute  annually  to  the  general  fund ;  fo 

the  provinces  where,  by  their  fituation, 
great  part  of  their  work  is  done  by  flaves, 
or  where  great  numbers  of  the  people  are 
difqualified,  by  being  Papifts,  may  never- 
thelefs  find  among  them  a  fufficient 
number  of  qualified  men  to  reprefent 
them,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and 

contributions.-^ - All  prefent  taxes,  du- 

ties,  &c.  to  be  repealed. 

The  probable  number  of  perfons  in 
the  whole  dominion,  at  this  time,  is 
16,760,000,  which  being  divided  by 
20,000,  will  make  838  parts,  or  fhares, 
in  the  whole  ;  and  fuppofing  the  fevcral 
provinces  able  and  willing  to  fend,  for 
each  fuch  fliare,  one  member,  and  in  con-r 
iideration  thereof  to  contribute  1 0,000  1. 
to  the  general  fund  (more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  neccflity)  the  whole 
would  make  a  revenue  of  8,380,0001. 
which  in  detail  may  bp  ftated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  ; 


.  (  4o  ) 
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Names  ofPrbvinces. 

■  _  • 

>  #.  ♦ 

•  y  i  :  _  <  , 

: 

* 

A-  * 

-■  ‘  ■ 

SuppofedNo. 
of  People 

■  -  * 

4  J" 

No.  of  Shares,  which 
is  alfo  the  No.  of  Re- 
prefentatives. 

Sums  ofMoney  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  ge- 
neralJFund  or  pub¬ 
lic  Revenue. 

Canada,  and  it  its  De-  7 
pendencies  j 

Nova-Scotia,  C. Breton  7 
and  Newfoundland  J 
Maflachufetfs 

New  Hampfhire  -  _ 
Connedicutt  -  -  - 
Rhode-Tiland  - 
New  York  -  . 

Jerfeys  -  -  -  .  » 
Peniylvania  - 
Maryland  -  -  -  - 
Virginia  - 
N.  Carolina  -  -  - 
S.  Carolina  - 
Georgia,  E.&  W.  Flor.  7 
Bermudas  &  Bahamas  J 

100,000 

20,000 

280,000 
40,000 
200,000 
80,000 
-  160,000 
120,000 
280,000 
l6o,000 
280,000 
40,000 
80,000 

20,000 

5 

1 

*4 

2 

10 

4 

8 

6 

H 

8 

H 

2 

\  4 

1 

£  5  0,000 

10,000 

140,000 

20,000 

100,000 

40,000 

80,000 

60,000 

140,000 

80,000 

140,000 

20,000 

40,000 

10,000 

All  North  America 

1 ,860,000 

93 

930,000 

Barbadoes  -  -  -  - 

100.000 

5 

50,000 

Jamaica  -  - 

1 80,000 

9 

J  9 

00,000 

Antigua  - 

6o,oco 

30,000 

Nevis,  St. Ivitt’s,  Mont-  ^ 

J 

J  7 

ferratt,  Grenada,  St.  £ 

60, coo 

* 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

Vincent’s,  & c.  3 

All  the  W.  Ind.  Iflan. 

400,000 

2C 

200,000 

England  and  Wales  -  - 

10,000,000 

COO 

5,000,000 

Scotland  ----- 

1,500,000 

7  5 

750,000 

Ireland  -  - 

3,000,000 

/ 

15c 

1,500,000 

G.  Britain  and  Ireland 

14,500,000 

725 

7,250,000 

Grand  Total  of  the  -> 

€ 

JBritifli  Dominion  S 

10,760,000 

cc 

on 

00 

u> 

oc 

0 

v» 

0 

0 

0 

N.  B.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  increafe  of  people  and  weal'll  in  the  new 
provinces  would  loon  raife  the  number  of  Shares  to  a  thoufand,  and  the 
proportional  revenue  of  courfe  to  ten  millions.  Thus,  cn  this  plan,  the 
incieafe  of  dominion,  by  extending  our  colonies,  would  neither  be  dange¬ 
rous  to  our  liberties,  nor  an  addition  to  our  expences  $  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  like  the  new  buildings  in  the  pariflies  of  Matybone  and  St.  Ge  yge, 
would  lighten  the  taxes  of  the  old  ones. 

F  i  N  i  s. 
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Rights  of  Parliament,  8 fc. 


AFTER  all  the  pamphlets  pub¬ 
lished  on  occafion  of  the  difpute 
between  the  colonies,  and  this 
their  mother-country  ;  all  the  arguments 
1  ufed  pro  and  con  ;  the  pains  taken  by 
many  fenfible  and  learned  men  to  unra¬ 
vel  a  queftion,  which,  at  firft  view,  ap¬ 
peared  complicated,  and  which  at  pre- 
fent  feems  perfectly  well  undcrftood  ;  it 
may  be  deemed  impertinent  to  attempt 
any  thing  more  on  the  fubjedt.  But  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  are  not  capable  of 
deep  reafoning ;  yet  they  have  a  right  to 
be  informed  in  all  great  conflitutional 
pbints,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner  as  Shall 
be  adapted  to  their  underftandings.  I  Shall 
therefore  enter  upon  the  fubjedl  without 
further  apology  ;  and,  as  I  write  chiefly  for 
their  fakes,  fhall  (attempt  at  lead;  to)  treat 

B  this 
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mib  important  point  m  iuch  a  plain  way 
as  fhall  render  it  perfedly  intelligible  to 
the  meaned  reader. 

The  Americans  pretend  to  be  aggrieved 

y  Stamp-ad,  under  pretence 

that  it  is  contrary  to  tbcir  charters,  and  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
BntiJJj  Juljeas ,  who  can  only  be  taxed  by 
them  own  conjent,  or  that  of  their  legal  re - 
prefentatives:  they  indeed,  for  the  prefent, 
acquiefce  in  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britidi 
legi flat ure,  and  therefore  fubmit  to  the 
laws  of  trade  and  navigation  (which  they 
call  external  taxes)  but  they  deny  the 
power  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to  im- 
pofe  internal  taxes  upon  them,  becaufe  they 
are  not  reprefented  in  a  Britifh  Houfe  of 


Commons. 

Now  I  will  tell  you,  what  is  generally 
unierdood  bv  external  and  internal  taxes, 
or,  as  a  great  *  author  faith,  by  foreign  and 
mtedine  taxes  i  2nd  my  meaning  in  telling 
it  you.  is  only  that  you  may  have  a  little 
'idea  of  what  the  Americans  mean  by  the 
didindion;  for,  if  you  will  read  thefe 
few  iheets  with  attention,  you  will  find 
tnat  the  fame  authority  which  hath  the 
right  of  impeding  the  one  tax,  hath  alfo 
the  right  of  impofing  the  other.  By  ex¬ 
ternal  or  foreign  tax,  is  meant  liich  as  is 


Petit  jus  parliamentarian!. 


railed 


raifed  on  trade  or  merchandize  exported 
or  imported,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  laws 
of  trade  and  navigation  ;  and  tin’s  the  A- 
mericans  fometimes  condefeend  to  allow. 

By  internal  or  inteftiue,  fuch  as  is  raif¬ 
ed  in  the  commerce  and  dealing  that  is 
at  home  within  ourfelves;  and  this  they 
deny. 

From  this  diftindlion  of  the  Americans, 
(your  colonifts)  there  refult  a  few  points, 
which,  that  you  may  the  more  clearly 
comprehend,  I  will  fpeak  to  leparatcly, 
under  the  following  heads. 

i  ft,  They  allow  of  external  taxes,  as 
fubjedts  of  the  realm,  but  deny  internal 
ones,  becaufe  they  are  not  taxed  by  their 
own  confent,  as  not  being  reprefented  in 
a  Britifh  floufe  of  Commons  :  and  hence 
hath  arifen  a  vague  diftindlion  (calculated 
merely  to  deceive  you)  between  the  repre- 
fentative  and  legiflative  capacity  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  as  if  they  could  only 
impofe  taxes  by  their  repreftntative  capa¬ 
city,  but  could  make  laws  and  ftatutes  by 
their  legiflative  power.  Now,  in  order  to 
enable  you  to  judge  clearly  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  you  muft  be  informed, 

Firft,  Whether,  by  the  laws  of  your 
conftitution,  there  is  any  real  diftindlion 
made  between  the  right  of  impoling  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  taxes. 

Secondly,  Whether  there  is  any  diflinc- 
tio.n  between  the  reprefentative  and  legi- 

B  2  flativc 
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dative  capacity  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 

Thirdly,  Whether  the  American  colo- 
niirs  are  not  as  fully  reprefented  in  a  Bri- 
tirh  I  To ufe  of  Commons,  as  any  of  you  who 
are  not  electors,  that  is,  who  have  not'  a 
right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament. 

Thefe  three  great  points  being  once  dif- 
cufted,  I  will  then  endeavour  to  fhew  you 
the  falfehood  of  the  Americans  alfertion, 
viz.  that  the  impoling  internal  taxes  is  an 
infringement  of  their  charters. 

Firft,  Whether,  by  the  laws  of  your 
conftitution,  there  is  any  diftindtion  made 
between  the  right  of  im 
and  external  taxes : 

By  Magna  Cbarta  it  appeareth,  that  the 
King  cannot  lay  taxes  upon  his  fubjedts 
without  the  content  of  parliament,  which 
confided  of  the  *  archbithops  and  bifhops, 
the  abbots,  the  earls,  the  greater  barons, 
and  the  tenants  in  capite  :  and  therefore 
the  King  and  high  court  of  parliament 
conftituted  the  fupreme  legiflature,  which 
was,  and  is,  and  mu  ft,  from  the  nature  of 
it,  be  endued  with  all  powers  incident  to 
fupremacy,  in  every  country  and  in  every 
government. 

What  thole  powers  are  you  lhall  hear  : 

*  Archiepifcopos,  epifeopos,  abbates,  comites,  ma- 
icres  barones,  etonines  iilos  qui  de  nobis  tenent  in 
eapitc. 


poling  internal 
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“  Whatfoever  is  regularly  determined 
“  and  approved  of : 

iff,  “  By  the  counfel  and  confent  of 
“  the  great  men,  magnatum. 

2dly,  “  By  the  general  agreement  of 
*<■  the  commonalty. 

^dly,  “  With  the  regal  authority  firft 
“  obtained. 

“  That  hath  the  force  of  law.”- — [Bruc- 
ton. 

Again  :  The  flatute  of  IVlagna  Charta, 
Charta  de  Forefla,  and  the  other  flatutes, 
were  made  by  the  king  and  his  predecct- 
l'ors,  the  peers,  and  the  commons  of  the 
realm.  Statute  of  I  5  Edw.  III. 

Again  :  “  Whatever  concerns  the  eftate 
“  of  the  realm  and  people  fhall  be  treated 
“  of  in  parliaments  by  the  king,  with  the 
“  confent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
“  and  commonalty  *  of  the  realm,  as 
“  hath  been  cuftomary  heretofore.”  Sta¬ 
tute  17  Edw.  II. 

I  could  quote  you  many  more  authori¬ 
ties,  but  thefe  will  be  fufficicnt  to  fhew 
you  what  plenary  and  abfolute  authority, 
pre-eminence  and  jurifdidlion  were  in!e- 
parably  united,  annexed,  and  belonging  to 
parliament.  And  therefore  I  will  now 


*  The  commons  were  fummoned  not  for  their 
confent  to  taxations,  but  for  divers  and  arduous  buh- 
peffes,  “  pro  diverhs  &  arduis  ncgotiisT 
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let  down  a  fummary  of  the  many  great  ob¬ 
jects  of  parliament. 

They  enad  laws. 

They  repeal  former  ones. 

They  regulate  times  prefen  t  and  to 
come 

Transfer  the  rights  and  poffeffions  of 
private  perfons. 

Legitimate  baftards. 

Make  laws  concerning  the  worfhip  of 
God. 

Change  weights  and  meafures. 

kettle  the  right  of  fucceffion. 

Determine  controverlies  where  the  law 
is  uncertain,  or  hath  made  no  provifion. 

\  Value  mens  efhates.  •  . 

Impofe  pole  money  and  cuftoms. 

Pardon  offences. 

Refbore  families  ruined  by  the  delin¬ 
quencies  of  their  anceftors,  &c.  —  [Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Secretary  to  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth. 

You  fee  plainly  then,  that  there  is  no 
diftmdion  between  internal  and  external 
taxes,  and  that  the  power  of  itnpofing 
any  taxes  at  all  is  but  one  of  thofe  ads  of 
fovereignty  inherent  in  the  legiflative  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  therefore  a  great  *  man  who 
fludied  our  confbitution,  and  who  drew 
ail  his  conclufions  from  thence,  very  juflly 
faith,  “  the  power  of  impofing  taxes,  and 

*  Petit  jus  parliamentariuro 

“  of 
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«  of  making  laws,  are  convertitta  6?  coin - 
“  cidentia ;  that  is,  whofoever  can  do  the 
“  the  one  can  do  the  other.  ”  And 
this  will  appear  evident  to  you,  when  you 
confider  the  nature  of  all  taxes,  and 
the  end  for  which  they  are  impofed,  viz. 
to  enable  government  to  provide  for  the 
fecurity  and  fafety  of  all  the  Britifh  domi¬ 
nions,  that  you  may  enjoy  your  property 
in  peace  and  quieteefs.  Now  it  the  par¬ 
liament,  with  the  alfent  of  the  King,  had 
only  power  to  impofe  external  taxes,  that 
is,  upon  your  imports  and  exports, 
and  that  you  was  to  have  a  French  or 
Spanifh  war,  your  trade  mull;  fufter  in 
proportion  to  the  means  you  would  want 
to  defend  it ;  and  if  no  internal  taxes  were 
to  be  laid  by  parliament,  there  would  be 
no  money  to  fit  out  any  fleet  to  protedf 
your  trade,  which  being  loft,  the  tax 
upon  it  could  bring  in  nothing  at  all;  and 
thus  you  would  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy,  not  only  for  your  trade,,  but 
for  your  lands  and  property ;  fo  that  the 
parliament  would  have  only  the  power  of 
cramping  you  in  your  trade  in  time  of 
peace,  and  not  of  providing  for  your  fafe¬ 
ty  in  time  of  war.  And  this  fhews  the 
folly  of  the  diftindtion  made  by  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  on  this  head,  only  calculated  to 
leflen  the  authority  of  the  Britilh  parlia¬ 
ment  for  their  own  felfifh  views,  and  to 

undermine 


undermine  our  conftitution,  by  denying 
the  fupremacy  of  the  legiflature ;  and  to 
colour  their  proceedings,  they  make  a  dif- 
tindion  between  the  reprefentative  and  le¬ 
giflative  capacity  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  as  if  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had  a 
right  of  impofing  *  external  taxes  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  legiflative  power,  but  not  in¬ 
ternal  ones,  becaufe  they  do  not  reprefent 
the  colonies  :  by  which  fuch  members  of 
parliament,  as  have  property  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  might  tax  their  con¬ 
diments  in  this  country,  while  they  kept 
their  eftates  in  America  free  from  all  tax¬ 
ations. 

This  is  a  new  dodrine,  void  of  all  foun¬ 
dation,  for  the  Houfe  of  Commons  hold 
their  legiflative  power  by  virtue  of  being 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  and  by 
that  tenure  only ;  and  one  oi  the  great 
prerogatives  of  the  legiflature  is,  the  power 
of  impofing  taxes,  internal  as  well  as  ex¬ 
ternal  ;  fo  that  when  one  of  your  Ameri¬ 
can  colonifls  deny  the  right  of  parliament 
to  lay  any  internal  taxation  on  them,  they 
mud,  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  deny  all  the 
legiflative  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  over  them ;  for  by  our  happy  con- 
ifitution  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Bri- 

*  There  is  no  real  diftin&ion  in  the  conftitution 
between  the  power  of  impofing  internal  and  external 
taxations. 
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illi  fubjedt  are  not  confined  within  the 
•are  limits  of  being  taxed  only  by  their 
wn  confent  :  no  :  they  can  refule  obe- 
ience  to  every  law  or  ftatute  whatfoever, 
ot  made  with  their  own  confent,  that  is 
o  fay,  which  their  reprefentatives  fhall 
iot  have  afiented  to ;  and  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  hold  their  right  of  alien  ting 
inly,  as  hath  been  faid,  by  virtue  oi  their 
eprefentation  ;  from  whence  it  necefiarily 
ollows,  that  whatever  fubjedt  can  legally 
elilf  a  taxation,  under  pretence  of  not  be- 
ng  reprefented  in  a  Britilh  parliament, 
an  as  legally,  under  the  fame  plea,  refule 
bedience  to  any  other  aft  of  parliament, 
nd  to  every  other  adt  of  legislative  power, 
xercifed  under  the  different  heads  alrea  ly 
numerated,  and  many  more  which  might 
ie  given  ;  fo  that  if  this  argument  of  the 
olonifts  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  too 
nuch,  and  by  a  fair  inference,  tends  to 
eleafe  them  from  all  dependence  on  the 
egiflature  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  fame 
ime  that  they  are  fworn  liege  fubjedts  ter 
he  King,  and  claim  every  valuable  privi- 
ege  of  a  free-born  fubjedt ;  and  this  muft 
ippear  to  you  all  very  abl'urd,  becaufe,  in 
uch  a  cafe,  all  who  have  a  mind  to  be 
nutinous  and  refradtory,  and  rife  up 
igainft  the  power  of  fovereign  authority 
melted  in  the  King  and  high  court  of  par- 
iament,  would  have  the  fame  right  with 

C  you 


you,  that  are  loyal,  dutiful,  free-born  fub- 
jefts ;  and  what  thole  rights  are  I  will  fet 
down  for  your  fatisfa&ion,  as  1  find  them 
recited  in  one  of  the  American  charters. 

“  To  inherit,  or  purchafe,  lands,  tc- 
“  nements,  revenues,  fervices,  and  other 
“  heriditaments,  in  any  part  of  the  King’s 
“  dominions  ;  to  occupy,  enjoy,  give,  fell, 
“  alien,  and  bequeath  the  lame,  freely 
“  and  quietly  to  polfefs  all  liberties  and 

franchifes  ot  this  kingdom.”  So  that 
they  can  qualify  themfelves  for  freeholders, 
and  even  become  members  of  parliament ; 
and  thefe  valuable  rights  they  actually  en¬ 
joy  at  the  time  that  they  are  refilling  to 
fubmit  to  a  juft  and  legal  adl  of  the  fu- 
preme  legillature,  by  a  lilly  difference  of 
reprefentative  and  legislative  capacity,*  a 
mere  jingle  of  words,  and  a  diilinction 
without  a  difference. 

You  have  already  been  told,  that  the  le¬ 
gislative  authority,  in  every  country,  mult 
have  ail  the  powers  incident  to  fupre- 
macy. 

That  in  this  country  the  commons  hold 
all  their  lhare  of  power  in  the  legillature 
by  virtue  of  being  the  reprefentatives  oi 
the  people,  and  by  that  tenure  only. 

I 

*  There  is  no  diflin&ion  between  the  reprefenta¬ 
tive  and  legiilative  capacity  of  the  Houle  oi  Com¬ 
mons. 


That  whoever  hath  the  right  ol  im- 
pofing  external  taxes,  mu  ft  alio  have  the 
right  of  impoiing  internal  ones,  from  the 
nature  of  fovereign  power. 

That  whoever  hath  the  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  laws,  hath  the  power  of  impoiing 
taxes. 

From  all  which,  you  will  naturally  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  colonifts  are  really  repre- 
fented  in  a  Britilh  parliament,  without 
which  they  could  not  even  be  fubjeft  to 
our  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  or  to 
any  other  aft  of  parliament.  1  fiiall  there¬ 
fore  difeufs  this  point,  and  leave  you  all 
to  judge,  whether  the  American  colonifts 
are  not  as  fully  reprefented  in  parliament 
as  any  of  you  who  are  non  eleftors,  that 
is,  who  have  not  a  right  of  voting  at  the 
eleftion  of  a  member  of  parliament. 

The  proportion  maintained  by  them  is, 
“  that  no  Britiih  fubjeft  can  be  taxed  but 
“  by  his  own  confent  in  perfon,  or  by  his 
“  deputy.”  Now  this  is  not  the  cor.fti- 
tution,  nor  doth  MagnaCharta  exprefs  any 
fuch  thing;  for  by  that  rule  noEnglifh  lub- 
jeft  would  be  liable  to  any  taxation  who  had 
not  a  right  of  voting  at  the  eleftion  ot  a 
member  of  Parliament ;  and  by  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  computation,  there  would  not  be  a 
fif  teenth  part  of  the  people  of  England,  or 
above  five  thoufand  of -the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  reprefented  at  all.  Whereas  all 
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that  Magna  Charta  fays,  is,  that  the  King 

fhall  jay  no  tax  on  the  fuhjedt  without  eoli¬ 
th1*1  of  parliament,  which  is  defined  to  be 
an  afiembly  of  the  Archbifliops,  Bifhops, 
Aboots,  Earl?,  Greater  Barons,  and  Te¬ 
nants  in  Capite,  who,  with  the  King’s  aflent, 
hod  a  right  of  impofing  taxes  on  all  the 
iubjedts  of  this  realm. 

b  buch  ot  the  inhabitants  of  England,  as 
did  not  iland  in  one  of  the  abovementioned 
ranks,  were  precifely  in  the  lame  predica¬ 
ment  that  non*  electors,  non  free-holders ' 
are  now;  and  yet,  laith  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
"  Whatever  the  people  of  Rome  could 
do  in  their  Comjtia  Centuriata,  orTri- 
hunitia,  all  thofe  things  are  properly 
tranfadted  in  Englifh  parliaments,  as 
“  being  ajflemblies  in  which  both  Prince 
**  and  people  are  repretented  ;  for  we  are 
all  luppoled  to  be  prefent  in  that  affeirw 
hly,  ot  whatever  quality,  ftation  or  dig- 
nity,  whether  noble  or  ignoble,  by  our- 
“  helves,  or  reprefentatives. 

How  far  this  may  he  applicable  to  the 
colonifts,  can  only  be  known  by  going  back 


*  Among  the  non  electors  are  the  freeholders  of 
the  city  ot  London,  who,  as  fuch,  have  no  vote  at  an 
election  either  in  the  city  of  London,  or  county  of 
Jviiddleicx,  and  yet  by  a  moderate  calculation  pay  above 
one  feventeenth  part  of  the  land  tax  of  the  whole  uni? 
ted  kingdom.  Fo  thefe  may  be  added  the  merchants 
oi  Londeig  mu}  thefe  whole  property  is  in  the  funds. 
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to  their  forefathers,  the  original  planters, 
and  examining  their  condition  and  rights 
at  the  time  of  their  feparnting  from  their 
parent  date ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  well  known, 
“  that  no  heir  can  inherit  greater  rights  and 
“  podefiions  than  the  perlon  of  whom  he 
“  inherits  was  intitled  to  Andaltho’the 
rule  of  prefeription  hath  place  in  many  in¬ 
dances  between  fubjedt  and  fubjedt,  and 
fometimes  between  nation  and  nation,  yet 
can  it  never  be  pleaded  between  fubjedt  and 
fupreme  legiflature. 

The  firft  American  planters  were  origi¬ 
nally  fubjedts  redding  in  England, little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  who,  upon  a  profpedt 
of  great  advantages  to  themfelves  and  their 
polterity,  nioft  humbly  petitioned  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  quit  their  native 
country  and  fettle  in  America:  The  crown 
attended  to  their  petitions,  and  gracioufly 
granted  their  requed,  for  which  two  fpecial 
reafons  were  affigned  ;  iird,  the  extending 

O  O 

the  chridian  religion  and  converting  unbe¬ 
lievers  to  the  true  faith  ;  fecondly,  the  ex¬ 
tending  of  the  Britifh  dominions  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  royal  charters  which  King 
James  the  fird  granted  them,  and  whereby 
they  became  a  corporation,  thefe  two  rca- 
lons  are  expred. 


Now  at  the  time  that  thefe  planters  ob¬ 


tained  tliis  charter, 
holden. 
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ere  was  a  parliament 
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Some  of  them  were  freeholders,  and  had 
voted  at  the  election  of  members  for  this 
parliament;  others  were  non  electors,  who 
were,  as  they  are  now,  reprefen  ted  by  the 
freeholders ;  for  all  belonged  to  fome 
county,  city  or  borough.  It  is  plain  then, 
when  they  emigrated  or  left  this  country 
to  leek  their  fortunes  in  a  ftrange  land,  they 
were  all  of  them  reprefented  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  then  exifting,  as  fully  as  all  of  you 
now  are  in  the  prefent  parliament. 

In  the  next  parliament,  which  was  held 
after  they  went  away,  fuch  of  them  as  re¬ 
tained  any  freehold  in  England  had  a  right 
of  voting  at  the  enfuing  eledtion  ;  fuch  who 
had  fold  their  freeholds,  and  fuch  who  had 
none,  were  exadtly  in  the  fame  fituation  as 
all  the  reft  of  his  Majefty’s  Bnglifh  fubjedts 
who  were  non  electors,  and  had  no  right 
of  voting  at  an  election.  The  firft,  that  is, 
thofe  who  retained  any  freehold,  although 
they  were  debarred  the  exercife  of  their 
right  by  abfence,  yet  it  was  a  voluntary  ab- 
fence ;  and  all  of  you  know,  that  when 
any  freeholder  is  abfent  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  it  is  his  own  fault  ;  but  yet  he  mull 
abide  by  the  decifion  of  the  remaining  free¬ 
holders  who  do  vote  :  The  two  laft,  that 
is,  thofe  who  had  fold  their  freeholds,  or 
thofe  who  had  none  to  fell,  as  they  mud 
have  abided  by  the  election  of  the  freehold¬ 
ers  who  voted,  had  they  been  prefent  ; 
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fo  their  abfence,  whether  in  England,  on 
the  Tea,  or  upon  the  land  of  America,  made 

no  difference.  It  is  plain  then  that  the  frill 

.  . 

planters,  the  forefathers  of  the  prefent  co¬ 
lonies,  were  not  only  reprefented  in  parlia¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  their  emigration,  but 
even  after  it,  during  the  courfe  ot  their  lives. 
And  indeed  this  muft  have  been  the  ex- 
prefs  condition  on  the  fide  of  the  firft  plan¬ 
ters,  when  they  were  fuffered,  under  a  royal 
charter,  to  quit  this  country  for  good  and 
all,  to  go  and  live  beyond  feas,  and  to 
retain  all  the  noble  privileges  for  them  and 
their  pofterity  of  free-born  fubjedts :  I  fay, 
exprefs  conditions,  if  not  in  words  at  leaft 
by  tacit  confent  and  fair  implication ;  for 
if  all  free-born  fubjedts,  refident  now  in 
Great-Britain  are  under  the  power  ol  the 
fupreme  government  of  the  realm,  all  who 
claim  fuch  privileges  mull  be  equally  fo ; 
without  which  they  can  have  no  right  to 
them  :  but  their  very  condition  at  the  time 
of  their  emigration  will  prove  the  fadt.  Suf¬ 
fered,  as  they  were,  to  abfent  themfelves, 
they  were  neither  convidts  exiled  to  a  fo¬ 
reign  land,  nor  orphans  deftitute  of  a  ten¬ 
der  parent,  willing  and  able  to  protedt 
th  em :  No ;  they  were  adventurers  who 
fought  to  better  their  fortunes  in  a  country 
unknown  ;  who  had  to  combat  with  the 
dangers  of  the  fea  ;  a  difference  of  cli¬ 
mate  ;  a  fet  ol  barbarians,  uncivilized  and 

jealous 
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of  their  property-;  an  unculti¬ 
vated  country  and  numberlefs  other  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  who  relied  upon  the  conftant 
affiftance  and  protection  of  England  for  the 
eftablifliment  of  their  colony  in  time  of 
peace,  and  the  defence  of  it  in  time  of  war. 
No  fubjedls  then  of  this  realm  could  be 
more  dependant  upon  the  mother  country, 
than  the  firfl:  planters  were;  evidently  re- 
prefented"  in  parliament,  acknowledging 
the  fupremacy  of  the  legiflature,  and  con¬ 
fident  of  their  protection,  they  quitted  Eng¬ 
land,  to  leave  to  their  children  all  the  rights 
they  enjoyed  themfelves,  with  the  valua¬ 
ble  acquisition  of  territories,  which  fhould 
enrich  their  pofterity.  The  prefent  colo- 
nifts  are  that  posterity ;  they  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  forefathers, 
with  the  encreafe  of  territory,  although 
not  of  dominion ;  for  according  to  the 
maxim  already  laid  down  they  cannot  pof- 
iels  more  rights  and  privileges  over  their 
mother  country  than  their  forefathers  had 
to  bellow. 

As  reprefentatives  therefore  of  the  rights 
of  theirprogenitors,  in  the  fame  light  that  an 
heir  apparent  is  the  reprefen tative  of  an  eftate 
entailed  upon  him,  the  prefent  colonies 
inherit  the  privileges  of  their  forefathers, 
and  are  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to 
thofe  boroughs,  cities,  or  counties,  from 
whence  their  forefathers  iffued  :  they  Hand 
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in  their  place,  and  mull  be  reckoned  among 
the  people  thereof,  non  prefidents,  non 
electors,  or  non  free-holders,  but  ftill  vir¬ 
tually  reprefented  in  a  Britifh  parliament, 
as  fully  as  the  non  electors  refident  in 
Great-Britain  are  at  this  time. 

Judge  now  for  yourfelves,  whether  thefe 
American  colonifts,  *  thefe  fubjedts  of  the 
realm,  although  pofleffing  a  foreign  land) 
are  not  equally  reprefented  in  parliament 
with  all  of  you  who  have  no  right  of  voting 
at  an  eledion,  and  yet  are  indifpenfably 
bound  byduty,  and  that  duty  refulting  from 
your  original  conflitution  topayimplicit  obe¬ 
dience  to  all  laws,  ftatutes,  taxations,  whether 
internal  or  external,  authorized,  prefcribed 
and  warranted  by  the  fupreme  legiflative  of 
the  land,  that  is  alfented  to  bv  the  King,  lords, 
andcommcns  in  parliament  affembled,  and 
judge  impartially  what  grounds  thefe  co- 
lonilts  can  have  under  the  foregoing  pleas 
for  their  prefent  defection,  by  which  they 
have  involved,  at  leaft  for  the  time  being, 
many  eminent  merchants  and  mecanicks 
of  this  land  in  the  greatefl  difficulties. 

Let  us  now  fee  whether  their  laff  re- 
fource  of  an  infringement  of  their  charters 
hath  more  validity  in  it  than  all  the  reft. 

I 

*  The  colonies  are  virtually  reprefented  in  parlia¬ 
ment  as  fully  as  the  non  electors  refident  in  Great- 
Britain. 
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To  conclude  that  any  charter  is  uhcapa- 
ble  of  the  controul  of  that  government  un¬ 
der  which  it  holds,  is  to  fuppofe  that  fuch 
charter  contains  prerogatives  and  powers 
equal  with  the  government  itfelf,  which  is 
a  greater  abfurdity  ;  for  fome  degree  of  fu- 
periority  mu  ft  remain  in  that  power  which 
gives,  over  that  power  which  receives ; 
otherwife,  from  the  inilant  the  charter  is 
perfected,  the  grantees  become  a  fovereign 
power,  neither  diredly  or  indirediy  de¬ 
pendant  upon  that  government  which  gave 
them  constitution.  Now  the  greateit  of 
all  grants  in  this  county  is  held  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  charter;  and  unlefs  I  am  mis-in- 
fcrmed,  this  is  the  cafe  of  the  Eaft-India 
company;  yet  fhould  they  attempt  to  (hake 
off  the  fovereignty  of  this  country  over 
them,  I  appeal  to  themfelves,  whether 
they  would  not  violate  their  charter ;  or 
whether,  great  and  extenfive  as  their  privi¬ 
leges  may  be,  there  are  not  fuch  reftric- 
tions  in  their  charter,  as  effectually  mani- 
feft  the  luperiority  of  that  power  which 
gave  it,  over  that  which  received  it. 

A  parliamentary  charter,  I  have  faid,  is 
the  greatefl  of  all  others,  as  whatever  con¬ 
ditions  are  granted  therein  are  ccntroul- 
able  by  no  power  whatfoever,  becaufe  it  is 
an  adt  of  the  legiflature  of  the  land,  that 
is,  of  fovereign  authority,  beyond  which 
no  power  over  the  Britifh  dominions  can 
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exift  :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  the  A- 
mericans ;  they  hold  by  a  royal,  not  pai- 
Hamentary  charter,  the  difference  of  which 
I  will  now  explain  to  you,  as  derived  from 
the  conftitutioo  of  this  country. 

The  fovereign  *  power  is  agreed  to  be 
in  the  king,  but  it  is  a  two-fold  power. 
The  one  in  parliament,  as  he  is  al¬ 
ii  ftcd  by  the  whole  Hate;  the  other  out 
of  parliament,  as  he  is  foie  and  lingular,^ 
guided  merely  by  his  own  will,  And  of 
thefe  two  powers  the  one  is  greater,  and 
can  diredb  and  controul  the  other  .;  and 
that  is  the  “  fuprema  poteftas,”  or  fove¬ 
reign  power  of  the  realm ;  the  other  is 
“  fubordinata,”  that  is,  fubordinate  to  it. 

The  king’s  power  then  in  parliament 
exceeds  his  power  out  of  parliament,  as 
far  as  fupreme  and  fovereign  authority 
can  exceed  limited  prerogative  in  a  mixed 
ftate. 

The  king  may  -j~  make  fuch  a  grant 
out  of  pai  liament  as  fhall  bind  him  and 
his  fucceflors;  he  cannot  revoke  it,  nor 
his  fucceflors ;  but  by  his  power  in  par¬ 
liament  he  may  defeat  and  avoid  it. 

Again,  n.  Rep.  87.  Dyer  52.  The 
King  cannot  make  a  grant  “  non  obftante,” 
any  ftatute  made,  or  to  he  made;  it  he 
doth,  any  fubfequent  ftatute,  prohibiting 
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'•■'lint  is  granted,  will  be  a  revocation  of 

the  grant. 

The  inference  from  this  is  plain  and 
o^vioas .  that  no  royal  charter,  Granted 
out  of  parliament,  can  preclude  the  high 
pjciogatives  ol  parliament,  or  exempt  the 
colonies  from  their  plenary  jurifdidion 

fuxl  controul  over  leige  fubjeds  of  the 

Kmo;. 
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Nor  is  it  a  confequential  argument,  be- 
caufe  any  of  the  colonies  have,  by  a  royal 
charter,  a  power  ox  making  laws  for  their 
own  community,  if  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England,  or  of  impofing  taxes  by 
their  own  reprelentatives,  for  their  inter¬ 
nal  police,  that  therefore  they  fhall  not  be 
liable  to  taxation  or  anv  kind  by  ad  of  par- 
Lument  ;  licce  the  letter  power  never  can 
exclude  the.  greater,  and  that  we  have 
Kca  ^lc  brings  authority  out  of  parlia¬ 
ment  is  that  lefler  power,  and  his  autho¬ 
rity  in  pin  a  ament  that  fovereign  power 
wnich  can  controul  and  give  the  law  to  all 
ptnci  s  ana  here  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  late  Stamp-ad  had  the  royal  af- 
fent. 

“  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  ufage  of 
“  railing  money  in  the  feveral  colonies, 
joi  fcpaiate  and  local  purpofes,  was 
“  funded  upon  an  ad  of  the  whole  Ie- 
giflatuie,  (that  is  a  grant  by  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  charter)  “  then  the  colonies 
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would,  in  that  refpedt,  be  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  the  feveral  counties  in 
“  England,  which  do,  by  authority  of  par- 
“  liament,  raife  money  within  themfelves, 
“  for  their  feparate  and  local  purpofes  : 
“  but  no  man  ever  conceived,  that  this 
“  regulation  of  internal  police  would 
,c  give  rife  to  a  debate,  whether  every 
“  county  was  not  a  kingdom  ?” 

The  royal  charrers  themfelves  differ  in 
extent  of  privileges;  the  utmoft  whereof 
is  contained  in  that  of  Maryland,  where¬ 
in  the  king  covenants  for  himfelf,  his 
heirs  and  fuccelTors,  that  “  he  and  they 
fhall  at  no  time  hereafter  fct,  or  caufe  to 
fet,  any  impolition  or  other  taxation  upon 
the  lands,  goods,  or  chattels,  within  the 
faid  province,  or  upon  any  goods  or  mer¬ 
chandize,”  which  includes  both  internal 
and  external  taxes  ;  yet  ftill  this  is  but  a 
royal  grant,  out  of  parliament,  binding 
the  royal  prerogative,  but  not  excluding 
his  greater  power  in  parliament,  where  he 
is  in  the  fullnefs  of  his  majelfy,  that  is, 
in  the  fullnefs  of  his  fovereignty  over  all 
the  Bntifh  dominions. 

Granting,  therefore,  the  utmoft  lati¬ 
tude  to  the  charters  of  the  American  co¬ 
lonies,  by  taking  it  from  the  Maryland 
charter,  it  is  very  plain  they  cannot  be 
ahfolved  from  an ’implicit  obedience  to 
acts  of  parliament ;  becaufe  no  power  can 
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give  them  that  which  it  hath  not  itfelf; 
and  that  the  King  hath  not,  by  his  pre¬ 
rogative,  the  right  of  precluding  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  parliament ;  and,  therefore,  a 
lubmiffion  *  to  any  ad  of  parliament  can 
never  be  an  infringement  of  their  charters  : 
but  fince  thefe  people  lay  fo  much  ftrefs 
upon  thofe  charters,  it  may  be  worth 
while,  at  this  crifis,  to  lay  before  you 
the  conditions  of  fome  of  them,  by  which 
you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far 
they,  who  fo  loudly  ' and  tumultuoufly 
complain  of  a  breach  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  to  a  Britifh  fubjed, 
have  performed  the  articles  of  their  re- 
Ipedive  covenants. 

On  -j-  occafion  of  the  Stamp  -  ad, 
the  general  affembly  of  the  Virginians 
came  to  feveral  refolutions,  couched  in 
fuch  terms,  that  the  governor  thought 
lit  to  dilfolve  them. 

In  Virginia  alfo  the  juftices  of  Weft- 
morland  met,  and  unanimoullv  reiip-ned 
their  offices,  left  they  fhould  become  in- 
ftrumental  in  the  deftrudion  of  their  coun¬ 
try’s  moft  eftential  rights  and  liberties; 
that  is,  left  they  fhould  alien t  to  the 
Stamp-ad,  not  impofed  on  them  (accord¬ 
ing  to  American  logic)  by  their  own  con- 

*  SubmilTion  to  any  a&  of  parliament  is  not  an 
infringement  of  a  royal  charter, 
f  Owen’s  Collection  of  Charters. 
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lent,  or  their  legal  reprefentativcs  in 
Britilh  parliament. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  general 
affembly  of  Virginia  did  not  conffitute  the 
fupreme  court  which  was  to  make  laws, 
or  impofe  taxes,  for  that  province  :  No; 
by  the  8th  article  of  the  hrft  and  fecond 
charters  of  King  James  I.  this  power  was 
exprefsly  referved  to  a  council  which  was 
to  be  always  refident  in  England,  to 
have  the  fuperiour  management  and  di¬ 
rection  of  all  matters  that  might  con¬ 
cern  the  province,  and  was  to  be  cal¬ 
led  the  King’s  own  council  of  Virginia : 
many  peers  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  com¬ 
moners,  compofed  this  council,  which  had 
full  power  to  make  all  manner  of  orders, 
laws,  &c.  at  their  difcretion,  and  to  admit 
and  receive  any  perfon  into  their  company, 
corporation  or  freedom  ;  and  from  the 
inftant  the  colony  had  the  requilite  notice 
of  this  the  King’s  pleafure,  all  laws  for¬ 
merly  made  by  them  were  to  ceafe. 

The  charter  of  the  Penlylvanians  is  fliil 
more  explicit. 

<£  Penn  and  his  heirs  fhall  be  authorized 
“  to  make  laws,  provided  a  tranfeript  of 
“  the  lame  be  tranfmitted  to  England, 
“  to  be  confirmed  by  royal  authority; 
“  otherwife  to  be  void.” 

Grants  full  licence  to  trade,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  made,  or  to  be  made  : 

“  Saving 
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“  Saving  unto  us,  our  heirs  and  fuccef- 
fois,  luch  impolitions  and  culloms  as 
by  aft  of  parliament  are  and  (ball  be 
appointed;  and  referving  a  power  to 
feize  and  relume  the  government  of  the 
“  province,  on  non-payment,  until  fuch 
“  payment  lhall  be  made  good.” 

In  oppofition  to  fuch  rellridions,  and 
in  the  face  of  their  charter,  the  alfembly  at 
Philadelphia  came  to  divers  refolutions, 
inter  alia. 

“  Refolved,  N.  C.  D. 

“  That  it  is  the  inherent  birth-right 
“  and  indubitable  privilege  of  every  Bri- 
tilh  fuhjed  to  be  taxed  only  by  his 
“  own  content,  or  that  of  his  legal  repre- 
14  fentatives,  in  conjundion  wdth  his  ma- 
“  jelly,  or  his  fubftitutes. 

“  That  the  only  reprefentytives  of  the 
“  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  the  per- 
“  fons  they  annually  eled  to  ferve  as  mem- 
*•  bers  of  alfembly 

“  That  the  taxation  of  the  people  of 
“  this  province,  by  any  other  perfons 
“  whatsoever  than  fuch  their  reprefen- 
“  tatives  in  alfembly,  is  unconlfitutional, 

“  and  fubverlive  of  their  moll  valuable 
“  rights.” 

The  colony  of  Malfachufett’s  Bay  were 
foremoll  among  the  refradory,  and  chimed 
in  with  the  moll  tumultuous ;  in  conle- 
cjuence  of  which  their  governor,  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nard, 
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nard,  a  fenfible  and  wile  man,  and  truly 

zealous  for  their  interests,  forewarned  them 
of  the  confequences  which  might  attend 
their  milbehaviour,  by  a  fpeecb,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract  *  : 

“  1  fhall  not  enter  into  any  difqu'fi- 
tion  of  the  policy  of  thisadt;  I  have 
only  to  fay,  it  is  an  adt  of  parliament 
“  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  fuch  ought 
“  to  be  obeyed  by  the  fubjedts  of  Great 
“  Britain.  And  I  truft  that  the  fupre- 
“  macy  of  that  parliament  over  all  the 
“  members  of  their  wide  and  c  iffafed  em- 
“  pire  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  denied 
“  within  thefe  walls. 

“  The  right  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  make  laws  for  her  American 
“  colonies,  however  it  has  been  contra- 
“  verted  in  America,  remains  indifputable 
“  at  WeftminPcer.  If  it  is  yet  to  b 
“  made  a  queftion,  who  fhall  determine 
it  but  the  parliament  ?  If  the  par¬ 
liament  declares,  that  this  right  is  in¬ 
herent  in  them,  are  they  like  to  ac- 
quiefee  in  an  open  and  forcible  oppo- 
“  Jition  to  the  exercife  of  it  ?  will  they 
not  more  probably  maintain  fuch  right, 
and  fupport  their  own  authority  ? 

“  It  is  laid,  the  gentlemen  who  op- 
pofed  this  adt  in  the  houfe  of  Com- 

**  Owen  s  Collection  of  Charters, 
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“  mens,  did  not  difpute  the  authority  of 
“  parliament  to  make  fuch  a  law,  but  ar- 
“  gued  upon  the  inexpediency  of  it  at 
“  this  time,  and  the  inabilities  of  the 
“  colonies  to  bear  fuch  an  impofition : 
“  thefe  are  two  diitind  queftions,  which 
“  may  receive  different  ani'wers. 

“  The  power  of  taxing  the  colonies 
“  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  the  expedi- 

cncv  of  exercifing  that  power  at  fuch  a 
(i  time  may  be  denied  :  but  if  the  quef- 
“  tions  are  blended  together,  fo  as  to  ad- 
“  mit  of  but  one  anfwer,  the  affirmative 
“  of  the  right  of  parliament  will  conclude 
“  for  the  expediency  of  this  ad. 

“  Confider,  therefore,  gentlemen,  if 
“  you  found  your  application  for  relief 
“  upon  denying  the  parliament’s  right  to 
“  make  fuch  a  law,  whether  you  will  not 
“  take  from  your  friends  and  advocates 
“  the  ufe  of  thofe  arguments  which  are 
“  moft  likely  to  procure  the  relief  you 
<c  defire.” 

Such  a  fpeech  as  this  became  a  go¬ 
vernor  of  a  Britifh  colony,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  manifefted  his  zeal  for  the  in- 
terefh  of  that  province  over  which  he  pre- 
fided.  It  alio  (hewed  his  knowledge  of 
the  conftitution  of  this  country,  and  of 
the  powers  of  the  fupreme  legiflature,  to 
which  we  are  all  bound  in  implicit  obe¬ 
dience,  yet  with  a  referve  of  letting  forth 

our 


our  grievances  by  humble  petitions,  as 
Ions:  as  we  do  it  in  a  liibmiffive  manner, 

o 

as  becomes  dutiful  fubjefts,  but  not  by 
riot  and  tumult,  and  an  open  and  forcible 
violation  of  the  laws.  And  therefore,  Mr. 
Bernard  faith,  obey  the  arit  for  the  time, 
remonrtrate  againft  it  as  a  burthen  too 
heavy  for  you  to  bear,  and  reft  affured, 
that  Great  Britain,  ever  tender  to  her  co¬ 
lonies,  which  file  conliders  as  her  chil¬ 
dren,  will  attend  to  your  petitions,  and 
give  you  a-I  the  reafonable  relier  you  can 
delire. 

But  fenlible  and  humane  as  this  fpeecli 
wjis,  the  MalTachufctts  gave  no  ear  to  it ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  like  a  parcel  o!  wild 
Enthuliafts,  they  prefented  to  their  go¬ 
vernor  a  paiiionate  and  inconclufive  ad- 
drefs  ;  in  which,  among  other  things, 
they  fay,  44  We  cannot  but  be  furprifcd 
44  at  an  intimation  in  your  fpeech,  that 
64  the  parliament  will  require  a  fubmillion 
44  to  an  ail  as  a  preliminary  to  their  grant- 
44  ing  relief  from  the  unconftitutional  bur- 
44  thens  of  it,  which  we  apprehend  in- 
44  eludes  a  fuggeftion  in  it  far  from  your 
44  Excellency’s  delign,  and  fuppofes  fucb 
44  a  wanton  exercile  of  mere  arbitrary 
44  power,  as  ought  never  to  be  furmifed 
44  of  the  patrons  of  liberty  and  juftice. 
4f  We  beg  leave  to  obierve,  that  the  char- 
44  ter  ot  this  province  inveds  the  general 
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€(  affemb‘y  with  the  power  of  making 
^av/s  /  or  internal  government  and 
taxation,  find  that  this  charter  has  ne¬ 
ver  yet  been  forfeited.  The  parliament 
has  a  rignt  to  make  all  laws  within  the 

hmhs  or  their  own  constitution,  they 
“  claim  no  more. 


I  hcre  are  certain  original  rights  be- 
**  longing  to  the  people  which  the  parlia¬ 
ment  itfelf  cannot  dived:  them  of : 
among  thefe  is  the  right  of  reprefen ta- 

£Ion  the  fame  body  which  exerciles 
“  the  power  of  taxations,  &c. 


Vv  e  hope  we  mav,  without  offence, 
*c  Put  your  Excellency  in  mind  of  that 
X£  mod  grievous  fentence  of  excommuni- 
*'  cation,  folemnly  denounced  by  the 
"  church,  in  the  name  of  the  mod  facred 
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Hid,  and  the  edates  of  the  realm, 
mit  all  thole  who  fhould  make  da- 
tutes,  or  obferve  them  being  made, 
“  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  Marma 
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Charta.”  The  fubftance  of  all  which 
o'!  ay  be  code  (fled  within  very  few  words. 

Firfl,  They  accufe  the  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment  of  a  wanton  exercife  of  mere  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  if  they  inftft  on  obedience 
to  the  damp  adl,  and  then  they  call  them 
the  patrons  of  liberty  and  juftice.  This 
is  to  break  a  man’s  head,  and  then  give 
him  a  plai/ler. 


Secondly 
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Secondly,  They  talk  of  their  inherent 
rights,  of  the  rights  of  reprefen tation  in 
the  fame  body  which  exercifes  the  power 
of  taxation. 

Thirdly,  They  claim,  by  their  charter, 
the  power  of  making  laws  tor  the  internal 
government  of  the  province  and  its  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  affert,  they  have  never  forfeited 
that  charter. 

Fourthly,  They  quote  a  precedent  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  II Id,  to  fhew  the 
fupremacy  of  the  church  over  Magna 
Charta. 

liy  this  time  you  all  of  you  know,  that  the 
power  of  making  laws,  or  of  impofing  in¬ 
ternal  taxes  lor  the  police  ot  any  commu- 

J 

n ity,  held  by  royal  charter,  cannot  pre¬ 
clude  the  rights  ot  the  fupreme  legislature 
over  that  lubordinate  community:  and, 
therefore,  that  you  may  not  be  confuted 
by  this  jargon  of  addrefs,  I  will  confine 
mytelf  to  thole  parts  oi  it  which  relate  to 
the  charter  of  thefe  colonifts,  and  to  the 
remarkable  precedent  they  have  quoted. 

I  he  Mafiachuktts  had  a  charter  grant¬ 
ed  them,  which  they  forfeited  in  the  year 
1686,  chiefly  by  a  conduct  parallel  to  this 
in  which  they  appear  to  take  fo  much 
glory  :  but  that  you  mav  not  think  me 
partial,  1  will  give  you  a  fhort  account  of 
it,  as  related  by  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  their 

4  •  »  A.  * 
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lieutenant  governor,  in  his  hiftory  ofMaf- 
lachufetts  Bay,  published  but  laid  year. 

“  It  was  a  difficult  thing,  faith  he,  for 
“  the  MafTachufetts  to  conform  to  the  adls 
of  trade  and  navigation  :  >they  acknow- 
“  ledge,  in  their  letter  to  their  agents 
“  1679,  they  had  not  done  it. — They 
“  apprehend  them  to  be  an  invafion  of  the 
“  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of, the 
colony,  they  not  being  reprefented  in  par- 
“  liament ;  and  according  to  the  ufual  lay- 
“  tngs  ot  the  learned  in  the  law,  the  laws 
“  of  England  were  bounded  within  the 
“  four  feas,  and  did  not  reach  America.” 

They  were  at  that  time  then  by  one 
degree  more  audacious  than  they  are  now, 
for  they  even  denied  the  power  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  impofe  external  taxes,  and  re- 
fufed  fubmitting  to  the  laws  of  trade  and 
navigation.  And  what  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  it  ?  Why,  as  Mr.  Hutchinfon 
tells  us,  the  whole  colony  fuffered  the  lofs 
of  their  charter,  this  being  the  greateft  ar¬ 
ticle  of  charge  again  ft  it.  In  confequence 
of  which,  royal  commiffions  were  lent  to 
-  govern  the  province  ;  nor  could  they  get 
another  charter,  notwithftanding  all  their 
follicitations,  until  the  year  1692,  under 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary;  in  the 
preamble  of  which,  the  vacating  their 
former  charter  is  cxpreiied  as  follows  : 
“  And  whereas,  in  the  term  of  the  Holy 

“  Trinity, 
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“  Trinity,  in  tile  36th  year  of  the  reign  or 
“  our  dearelt  uncle  KingCharlesII.a  judg- 
“  ment  was  given  in  our  court  ol  Chan- 
«  cerv,  then  fitting  at  Weftminfter,  upon  a 
“  writ  of  fare  facias,  brought  and  profe- 
“  cuted  in  the  faid  court  again!!  the  go- 
“  vernor  and  company  of  Mallachufetts 
“  Bay,  in  New  England  ;  and  that  the 
“  laid  letters  patent  of  our  faid  royal 
“  grandfather  King  Charles  the  III,  bear- 
“  ing  date  at  Wefiminfter  the  4th  day  of 
**  March,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
“  made  and  granted  to  the  faid  governor 
“  and  company  of  Mallachufetts  Bay,  in 
“  New  England,  and  the  enrollment  of 
“  the  fame,  fhould  be  cancelled,  vacated, 
“  annihilated,  &c.” 

One  fhould  have  thought,  that  the  for¬ 
feiting  of  one  charter  would  have  been  a 
warning  to  thele  people  not  to  rife  up 
againft  Englilh  adts  of  parliament ;  but  it 
l'eems  their  infatuation  continues,  and  they 
now  renew  their  claim  of  taxing  them- 
felves,  becaufe  they  are  not  reprelented  in 
a  Britilh  parliament,  and  that  no  fubjedt 
can  be  taxed  but  by  his  own  confent. 

That  they  are  reprefented  in  a  Britilh 
parliament  as  far  as  non  elcdlors  can  be, 
which  is,  as  far  as  the  majority  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Great  Britain  are,  lias  been 
already  fhewn  :  but  as  they  infill:,  that 
every  fubjedt  mufi  be  taxed  by  his  own 

confent. 
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content,  or  his  legal  reprefentative,  it  ne- 
ceffarily  follows,  that  unlefs  their  aiTem- 
biy,  which  voted  the  addrefs  to  their  ?o- 
veinot,  Mr.  Bernard,  con  lifted  of  mem- 
beis  legady  defied,  according  to  their 
pie  lent  chi*  ter,  that  very  aflembly  is  un- 
constitutional,  according  to  their  own  way 
or  lCuioning,  and  in  the  full  exercife  of  a 
mere  arbitrary  tyrannical  power  :  and  their 
arguments,  which  can  never  be  valid, 
againft  the  fupremacy  of  the  British  legis¬ 
lature,  will  yet  be  the  moft  forcible  ones 
againft  tne  legality  of  their  proceedings, 
even  within  their  own  community,  and 
will  aod  double  weight  to  their  already 
flagrant  and  iniquitous  opposition  to  the 
juft  authority  of  the  Bntilh  legislature. 

1  he  great  and  general  court  of  aSTem- 
“  bly  (faith  their  charter,  Shall  confift  of 
“  fuch  freeholders  of  our  province,  as 
<f  final],  from  time  to  time,  be  defied,  or 
“  deputed,  by  the  major  part  of  the  free- 
“  holders,  and  other  inhabitants  :  pro- 
“  vided  always,  that  no  freeholder,  or 
“  other  perfon.  Shall  have  a  vote  at  the 
<£  elefiion  of  members  to  ferve  in  the 
"  great  and  general  court  of  aSTembly,  to 
<c  be  held  as  aforefaid,  who,  at  the  time 
“  of  fuch  elefiion,  Shall  not  have  an  effate 
of  freehold  in  land,  within  our  faid  pro- 
4<  vuice  or  territory,  of  the  value  of  forty7 

.  Shillings 
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*c  {hillings  per  ann .  at  leaf!,  or  other  ef- 
“  tate  to  the  valu:  of  fiftypounds  derling.” 

“  And  again,  ‘‘grants,  edabliihes,  and 
“  ordains,  that  for  ever  after  there  (hall 
“  be  a  liberty  of  confcience  allowed,  in 
“  the  worfhip  oi  God,  to  all  Cluiflians 
“  (except  Papids)  inhabiting,  or  which  ■ 
“  diall  inhabit,  or  be  refident  within  our 
“  faid  province  or  territory.” 

Nothing  fure  can  be  more  plain  or  pre- 
cife.  The  requilites  for  a  vote  at  an  election 
of  a  member  to  ferve  in  their  general  ai- 
fembly  are,  a  freehold  of  forty  {hillings  a 
year,  or  an  eftate  to  the  value  of  fifty 
aounds  :  nor  can  any  inhabitant  forfeit 
nis  right  of  freedom  by  any  difference  of 
opinion  in  religious  points.  Thcfe  are 
exprefs  conditions  in  their  charter ;  how 
far  they  have  kept  up  to  them,  their  own 
Jieutenant  governor  {hall  declare. 

“  None  may  now  be  admitted  a  free- 
“  man  of  that  company,  unlefs  he  be  a 
“  church  member  thereof  (/'.  c.  a  con- 
“  gregational  puritan.)  None  have  voice 
“  in  the  election  of  governor,  deputv,  and 
“  adiftants.  None  are  to  be  magiftrates, 
“  officers  or  jurymen,  grand  or  petit, 
“  but  freemen.  The  miniders  give  their 
“  Totes  in  all  elections  of  magidrates. 
4‘  Now  the  mod:  of  the  perfong  at  New 
“  England  are  not  admitted  of  their 
“  church,  and  therefore  are  not  freemen  j 
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“  and  when  they  come  to  be  tried  there, 
“  be  it  for  life  or  limb,  name  or  efface, 
“  or  whatfoever,  they  muff  be  tried  and 
judged  too  by  tnofeof  the  church,  who 
aie  in  a  fort  their  adversaries  :  how 
“  C(iu‘1*  that  hath  been,  or  may  be,  forne 

“  by  experience  do  know,  others  may 
“  judge, 

”  Had  they  been  deprived  of  their  ci- 
“  vil  privileges  in  England  by  an  aft  of 
parliament,  unlefs  they  would  join  in 
“  communion  with  the  churches  there, 
“  it  might  have  very  well  been  the  fir  ft 
“  in  the  roll  of  grievances.” 

Now  I  leave  you  all  to  judge,  how  far 
this  afiembly  can  be  deemed  a  "legal  repre- 
fentation  of  all  the  freemen  of" that  pro¬ 
vince,  compofed  as  it  is  of  a  let  of  puri¬ 
tanical  zealots,  eledled  only  by  tbofe  of 
their  own  communion,  and  not  by  the 
majority  of  the  freemen  ;  and  whether 
the  freemen,  who  are  excluded,  may  not 
juftly  complain  of  an  infringement  of  their 
charter  by  this  afiembly,  which  is  now 
daringly  attacking  the  rights  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

As  to  their  quotation  of  a  fentence  of 
excommunication  pronounced  again  ft  the 
King  and  the  fiate  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Hid,  it  is  1  itttle  to  the  purpote,  unleis 
a  puritan  of  their  perfuafion  was  to  he 
invclted  with  papal  power  over  the  British 

dominions  ; 


dominions  ;  blit  as  they  have  chofen  to  go 
fo  far  back  into  our  hiftory  for  a  prece¬ 
dent,  I  will  meet  them  half  way,  and 
quote  you  an  anfwer  of  the  fame  King  on 
a  limilar  occahon. 

In  the  year  1252-37  Henry  Ilf.  the 
m after  tf  the  hofpital  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
falem  in  Clcrkenwell,  waiting  patiently  for 
a  proper  opportunity  of  (peaking  with  the 
King  concerning  an  injury  done  him,  open¬ 
ed  his  complaint  and  (bowed. fome  charters 
or  protection  granted  by  former  kings,  and 
by  the  King  himfelf  ;  to  whom  the  King 
with  a  loud  voice  replied  in  anger,  and  with 
a  great  oath,  “  you  and  the  templers  have 
“  fo  many  liberties  and  charters,  that  your 
“  iuperfiuous  poileffions  make  you  proud, 
“  and  your  pride  makes  ye  mad :  Thole 
“  things  therefore  ought  prudently  to 
“  be  revoked,  which  were  imprudently 
“  granted  ;  and  adviledly  to  he  refumed, 
“  which  were  uindvifedly  fquandered  a- 
“  wav.” 

N  ..me  of  ton,  I  am  perfuaded,  wifh  to 
fee  luch  a  fentence  put  in  execution  a  ,ainit 
your  colonies,  but  all  will  agree  that  their 
conduct  lias  been  highly  undutiful  and  re¬ 
fractory,  and  that  the  reafons  they  alledge 
are  weak  and  inconcluitve  ;  for  by  this  time 
no  doubt  it  is  plain  to  you, 

1  hat  your  colonies  arc  annexed  like  fo 
many  appendages  to  theBritifli  dominions. 

F  2  That 
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X  hat  the  inhabitants  are  liege  fubje&s, 
and  hold  their  pofleihons  and  privileges  by 
charter  from  the  King  out  of  parliament, 
conti  oulable  by  the  King  in  parliament,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  maxim  herein  before  men¬ 
tioned,  that  tiie  King  cannot  make  a  grant 
non  obflante  any  flatute  made  or  to  be 
made ;  if  he  doth,  any  fubfequent  ftatute 
prohibiting  what  is  granted,  will  be  a  revo¬ 
cation  of  die  grant. 

That  their  charters  can  be  vacated,  and 
cancelled  in  a  Court  of  Chancery,  as  that 
o  the  company  of  Maffachufetts  bay  was. 

That  the  leffer  power  granted  by  the 
King  to  the  courts  of  aflembly,  to  impofe 
taxes  for  the  internal  police  of  their  fepa- 
rate  communities,  can  never  preclude  the 
greater  power  of  parliament  to  tax  the 
whole  colonies. 

\  * 

That  the  lame  authority  which  hath  the 
right  of  impoling  external  taxes,  muffc  from 
the  nature  of  our  conftitution  have  an  equal 
•  light  of  impoling  internal  ones. 

That  the  power  of  taxing  and  making 
laws  are  coincidents  and  convertible. 

That  the  diftindtion  of  a  reprefentative 
and  iegiilative  capacity  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  is  nothing  but  a  jingle  of  words, 
a  bare  diliindtion  without  a  difference. 

That  the  colonifls  are  as  fully  reprefented 
in  parliament,  as  all  the  non  electors  of 
Great-  iff i tain  ;  that  is,  as  the  far  greater 


part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  therefore,  on 
all  the  above  accounts,  that  the  power  ot 
binding  the  colonies  by  all  manner  of  laws, 
taxes  internal  and  external  that  the  King 
and  parliament  (hall  think  fit  to  impofe,  is 
clear,  indifputable,  and  uncontrovertable; 
for  die  colonifts  are  as  much  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  fupreme  legillature  as  any  of 
us  all,  and  their  being  permitted  to  re¬ 
tain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  born 
fubjed,  is  the  return  of  a  fupremacy  for 
obedience  to  its  laws  and  ordinances. 

One  of  the  reafons  afiigned  in  a  ftatute* 
15th  Car  II.  for  prohibiting  all  European 
commodities  from  being  imported  diredly 
to  America,  was  to  keep  the  colonies  in  a 
firmer  dependance  upon  England,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  more  beneficial  to  it.  Another 
EatuteffScobeH’s  Ads.  1656)  fpeaking  of 
the  plantations, faith,"  which  are  and  ought 
to  be  fubordinate  to  and  dependant  upoa 
England  ;  and  hath  ever  fince  the  plant- 
ting  thereof  been,  and  ought  to  be  fubjetf; 
to  Inch  laws,  orders  and  regulations  as*are 
or  (hall  be  made  by  the  parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  Nor  (hould  it  be  objeded  that  this 
laftad  wasrnadein  thetimeof  thecommon_ 
wealth  ;  fince,  in  whatever  hands  thc  pu_ 
preme power  of  Great-Britain  may  be  Vcft- 
ed,  the  colonies  mu  ft  follow  the 

fate  of 
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that  government  as  long  as  they  are  annex¬ 
ed  to  the  Britifh  dominions  ;  for,  by  the 
lame  rule,  the  right  over  Jamaica  might  be 
denied,  becaufe  it  was  conquered  in  the 
time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Neither  can 
they  draw  any  inference  from  an  argument 
made  ufe  of  by  fome  of  their  advocates  ; 
thata  money-bill  takes  its  rife  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  and  therefore  the  Commons 
only  have  a  right  of  impofing  taxes.  The 
fad  is  true,  but  the  conclufion  falfe  ;  it  is 
the  King  and  parliament  only  that  have  a 
right  of  impofing  taxes  on  the  fubjed  : 
every  bill  mult  take  its  rife  in  one  houfe 
or  other  ;  and  while  the  Houfe  of  Lords 


hath  an  equal  right  with  the  Commons  of 
debating  upon  the  expediency  of  a  money 
bill,  and  of  rejeding  it  ;  and  while  the 
King  retains  the  royal  prerogative  of  re¬ 
filling  his  alfents,  that  is,  while  our  con- 
ftitution  remains  entire,  it  matters  not 
to  the  prefent  point,  in  which  houfe  a  mo¬ 
ney  bill  takes  its  rife,  becaufe  it  concludes 
not  for  or  againft  the  prefent  queftion,  viz. 
The  right  of  the  Britifh  legillature  to  im- 
pofe  internal  as  w'ell  as  external  taxes  on  the 
colonies. 


*  Originally  this  could  not  be  the  cafe;  becaufe  the 
parliament  fat  in  one  houfe,  nor  is  it  our  bufinefs  to 
enquire  when  and  how  the  two  houfes  agreed  upon 
(eparate  privileges. 
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Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  prefent  de- 
fedtion  of  the  colonifts  is  as  groundlefs  as  it 
is  prefumptuous  and  ungrateful  to  their 
mother  country,  by  whofe  indulgence,  af- 
fiftance  and  protedtion,  they  hold  all  their 
valuable  pofleffions. 

If  they  have  really  been  aggrieved,  and 
crampt  in  their  trade  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  without  any  fuperior  ad¬ 
vantages  refulting  therefrom  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  (for  according  to  thecuftom  *  of  other 
countries,  we  have  a  right  to  keep  our 
plantation  trade  to  ourfelves ;)  let  them 
remember  they  have  alfo  been  led  into 
the  channel  of  redrefs  by  fomefenfible  men 
among  them,  whofe  hearts  inclined  to  their 
benefit,  whofe  heads  laboured  for  their 
trfie  interefi:,  and  whofe  wholfome  advice 
they  have  contemned  and  trod  under  foot ; 
and  in  lieu  thereof  have  fet  up  a  mock 
congrefs,  an  aflembly  of  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  reprefentatives,  wherein  they  have 
ufurped  a  power  as  unconftitutional  as  ra(Ti 
and  intemperate,  which,  were  it  not  for 
the  tendernefs  that  Britain  hath,  and  I 
hope  ever  will  have  for  all  her  children, 
might  fubjedt  them  to  the  fate  of  the  Maf- 
fachufets  in  1686. 

But  it  hath  been  urged,  that  former 
wife  minifters  have  ever  declined  exer- 

*  15  Car.  II.  Cap.  7.  Par.  5 
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oiling  a  power  of  internal  taxation  over 
the  colonies,  from  an  unwillingnefs  togive 
the  leaft  umbrage  to  any  of  his  majefty’s 
lubjedts,  from  whofe  trade  Great  Britain 
was  fo  highly  benefitted  : — be  it  fo  ;  this 
argument  reacheth  no  farther  than  to  the 
expediency  of  the  Stamp-adt,  and  not  to 
the  right  of  making  it. 

That  right  hath  now  been  exerted,  and 
as  daringly  denied  by  adts  of  open  and 
forcible  reliftance,  fo  near  a-kin  to  rebel¬ 
lion,  that  it  is  become  very  hard  to  draw 
the  line  of  diftindtion  :  and,  therefore,  that 
right  is  now,  or  never,  to  be  afcertained. 
Let  us  then,  in  a  firm  confidence  of  the 
wifdom  and  juftice  of  parliament,  look 
up  to  it  with  all  due  deference  and  obe¬ 
dience,  yet  with  hopes,  that  this  impor¬ 
tant  point,  which  is,  for  ever  after,  to 
eftablifh  the  juft  and  high  fupremacy  of 
the  Britifh  legiflature,  will  be  finally  fet¬ 
tled;  not  evafively,  by  a  few  general 
terms,  which  may  tend  rather  to  leave 
the  queftion  in  fufpenfe,  but  by  exprefs 
words,  afl'erting  the  undoubted  right  of 
parliament  to  impofe  internal,  external 
and  all  other  taxes,  (if  there  can  be  any 
other)  on  the  colonifts,  equally  as  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

Let  us  hope  that  due  attention  will  be 
paid  to  that  part  of  the  MalTachufett’s  ad- 
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drefs,  which  affefls  furprize  at  an  intima¬ 
tion,  “  that  the  parliament  will  require 
“  a  fubmiffion  to  an  aff,  as  a  preliminary 
“  to  their  granting  relief  from  the  un- 
“  confritutional  burthens  of  it;  which 
“  they  call  a  wanton  exercife  of  mere 
“  arbitrary  power,”  and  that  fo  dar¬ 
ing  an  inlult  will  manifefl:  the  neceility  of 
lupporting  the  Stamp-aft,  however  altered 
or  modified  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  till 
they  dutifully  fubmit  to  it,  that  the  fu- 
preme  legillature  may  not  fuffer  in  its 
rights,  nor  the  colonilts  think  they  may 
make  terms  with  Great  Britain  fword  in 
Hand. 

W e  are  all  fure  that  the  parliament  will 
ever  attend  to  the  petitions  of  dutiful  fub- 
jefts,  will  relieve  them  where  they  arc 
aggrieved  ;  and  none  of  his  majerty’s  fub- 
jedts  have  had  greater  proofs  of  their 
watchful  attention  and  indulgence  than 
the  Americans  have. 

If  they  have  fuffered  by  any  late  re- 
fixiftions  on  their  trade  with  Spain,  or 
other  European  powers,  by  duties  on 
linen  or  molafies,  or  in  any  other  lhape, 
the  parliament  is  open  to  their  complaints, 
and  prepared  to  redrefs  them  ;  but,  to  bor¬ 
row  an  expreflion,  “  if  it  is  once  under- 
“  Hood,  that  the  executive  power  is  to 

wait  for,  and  be  guided  by  the  advice 
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“  of  the  people,  they  then  diredt  the  exr 
“  ecutive  power,  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
“  come  the  executive  power  themfelves ; 
“  from  whence  it  follows,  that  a  great 
“  empire  is  in  imminent  danger,  when 
“  the  executive  power  is  exercifed  by  the 
“  people.” 
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APPLICATION,  &c. 


My  Lord, 


T!HE  diffufive  benevolence,  and  difin- 
terefted  deportment,  which  have  cha- 
raCterifed  your  Lordfhip,  through  each  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  ftage  of  life,  points  you  out 
as  the  perfon  mod:  proper  to  be  addrelfed,  by 
a  man,  who  is  willing  to  lay  open  fotne  er¬ 
rors  in  our  policy,  which  require  a  l'peedy 
correction  ;  you,  my  Lord,  will  extend  your 
public  concern  beyond  the  confines  of  your 
native  country,  and  confider  every  part 
of  the  human  fpecies,  which  has  any  con¬ 
nection  with  England,  as  meriting  your  care 
and  patronage. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  one  point  of 
view,  in  which  we  can  behold  this  kingdom 
at  prefent  more  truly  interefting,  than  that 
of  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  thofe  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  connected  with  us,  in  a  fecon- 
dary  *,  or  kind  of  dependant  nature ;  fome 


*  Scotland  without  doubt,  is  united  with  England  by 
the  folemn  aft  of  both  nations,  but  the  fundamctal  dif¬ 
ference  of  their  laws  is  fo  great,  and  their  manners  and 
ideas  of  government  fo  very  difeordant,  that  I  mult  {till 
behold  them  in  the  fecondary  light  in  which  it  is  placed 
above. 
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united. 


united,  but  not  receiving  our  municipal  law, 
others  receiving  our  laws  after  a  ftruggle  of 
many  centuries,  and  others  willing  to  make 
laws  for  themfelves,  had  they  a  power  to 
execute  them.  After  a  war,  therefore,  in 
which  a  conflitutional  exertion  of  our  native 
ftrength  has  procured  us  at  lead:  a  very  re- 
fpedlable  commerce,  nothing  can  more  juftly 
merit  our  attention,  than  thofe  nations, 
who,  beyond  the  limits  of  England,  form  the 
feveral  branches  of  the  Britiih  empire  they 
are  numerous,  they  inhabit  countries  a- 
bounding  in  all  the  necefl'aries  of  life,  and 
fruitful  of  the  materials  of  many  of  its  com¬ 
forts  ;  but  above  all,  thefe  countries  pro¬ 
duce  the  genus  acre  virum  marfam  puhemque 
fabellam ;  their  cuiloms,  nay,  even  their 
countenances,  are  Britifh,  after  a  feries  of 
generations ;  they  have,  in  fhort,  every  title 
to  the  utmoft  care  and  regard  of  the  mother 
country,  which  intereft  or  affedtion  fhould 
bedew. 

The  more  heterogeneous  the  parts  which 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  any  body,  the 
lefs  capable  of  folidity  and  permanency  will  it 
be  ;  the  jarring  of  their  natures  preventing 
that  intimate  union  and  firm  cohefion,  in 
which  the  ftrength  of  natural  and  of  politi¬ 
cal  bodies  does  primarily  confift.  This  com- 
padtnefs,  once  attained  to,  good  laws  and  in-* 
ftitutions  communicating'  their  fpirit,  give  it 
that  powerful  momentum,  which  nothing 
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can  refill  ;  if  then  a  kingdom,  from  circum¬ 
stances  of  colonization  or  otherwife,  muft 
have  a  connection  with  other  people,  it  is 
the  duty  and  intereft  of  that  kingdom  to 
aflimilate  thefe  people  with  themfelves,  as 
foon  as  poflible;  if  to  be  born  and  Supported 
by  them,  the  nearer  they  are  drawn  like  ar¬ 
mour  or  garment,  the  lets  ienhble  w  ill  the 
principal  be  of  the  burthen  ;  it  able  to  Sup¬ 
port  themfelves,  perhaps  affift  the  mother 
country,  the  more  clolely  and  naturally  join¬ 
ed,  the  more  capable  like  our  limbs,  will 
they  be  to  help  and  be  of  Service ;  and  yet 
Strange,  although  mod:  certain  it  is,  that  the 
conquefts  and  colonies  ot  nations,  who  them¬ 
felves  have  enjoyed  Liberty,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  more  difcerning  ot  the  advantages  which 
it  muft  bring  to  others,  have  generally  felt 
more  oppreffion,  and  have  been  lefs  tenderly 
cherithed  by  the  conquerors  or  colonizers, 
than  thofe  of  abfolute  monarchies.  Thus  we 
perceive,  the  conquered  provinces  of  Rome, 
far  from  being  diipleafed  *  at  the  fall  of  the 
commonwealth  and  eftablifliment  of  defpo- 
tifin.  Whether  this  arifes  from  the  mean  o- 
pinion,  which  conquerors  for  the  mod:  part 
conceive  of  the  conquered,  deeming  them 
unworthy  of,  and  incapable  to  make  the  pro¬ 
per  ufe  of  Liberty,  or  from  an  hatred,  im- 
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prefied  by  their  obftinacy  when  an  enemy, 
I  cannot  determine  :  however,  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  upon  the  firft  redudion  of 
tbcm,  the  conquerors  dared  not  trull:  them 
with  Liberty;  but  upon  removal  of  thefe  ap- 
prehenfions,  by  length  of  time  and  other 
circumftances,  they  ceafed  to  be  aduated 
y  ^  ^  pi opei  motive  of  conqueft;  the  migh¬ 
ty  mafters  themfdves,  degenerate  and  cor- 
lopt,  lo.e  that  benevolence  which  fhould 
iliaie  the  bleffings  of  a  free  government  with 
their  fellow  creatures;  nor  are  they  impel¬ 
led  by  a  defire  of  ferving  the  human  fpecies, 
m^oeing  tiaC  inuruments  of  the  Almighty,  in 
l  eftoiing  it  to  the  exerciie  of  a  rational,  and 
Imce  the  gofpel  difpenfation,  a  chriftia a 
well-tempered  Liberty  :  and  this,  with  felf- 
defence,  which  fuggefcs  conquefi  by  way  of 
prevention  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
piinciples  upon  which  a  conqueror  can  by 
any  means  wdiatfoever  be  juftified.  If  they 
confider  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  have  the 
misfortune  of  falling  under  their  domination, 
as  too  narrow  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
noble  and  elevated  fentiments  of  Liberty, 
and  compaie  them  to  weak  flomachs,  which 
may  be_  clogged  and  difabled  by  folid  and 
fubdantial  food ;  or  an  eye,  which  long  ufed 

to  darknefs,  unexercifed  by  real  objeds,  no¬ 
thing  prefenting  but  figures  and  fantoms  of 

Cui  pot  ef) as  nocendi  exipitur  utiliter  vine  it ur. 
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its  own  creation,  and  which  may  be  difor- 
dered,  perhaps  deltroyed  by  too  fudden  an 
Infufion  of  a  flrong  light;  then  fhould  liberty 
be  portioned  out  to  them  by  degrees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  judicious  and  ftridt  political  regimen, 
previous  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  con¬ 
queror  to  enlarge  their  understandings,  me¬ 
liorate  and  prepare  their  hearts,  for  receiving 
this  plant  of  ccelefiial  Jecd ;  otherwife  are 
they  left  in  a  worfe  condition  than  before, 
and  all  the  boafted  encomiums  of  their 
mailers  upon  liberty, and  thofe  bleflings  which 
their  conftitution  affords,  are  but  blinds  to 
carry  on  their  defigns,  with  vile  views  of 
lawlefs  dominion,  and  of  a  commerce  whole 
objects  are  avarice  and  luxury. 

To  a  per fon  who  conliders  the  ends  of 
conqueft  in  that  extenfive,  give  me  leave  to 
add  moral  and  religious  light,  in  which  I  am 
well  allured,  that  yourLordfbip  beholds  every 
political  matter ;  it  mult  be  evident,  from 
the  acknowledged  goodnefs  of  the  Creator, 
that  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures  was  the 
end  of  tneir  formation ;  and  that  in  order  to 
give  thefe  creatures  an  oppportunity  of  ren¬ 
dering  themfelves  more  grateful  to  him,  it 
is  placed  within  their  power,  by  a  proper 
exerciie  of  their  faculty  and  freedom  of 
will,  to  be  the  meritorious  inftruments  of 
making  each  other  happy.  One  man  has  it 
in  his  power  to  ferve  his  neighbour,  the 
neighbour  gives  his  afhftance  where  it  is 

wanting  : 


wanting:  one  nation  fupplies  by  commerce 
where  another  is  defective,  and  is  relieved  in 
Its  turn  :  the  conqueror  gives  to  the  con¬ 
quered,  arts,  fciences,  laws,  manners ;  and 
receives  from  the  conquered,  numbers, 
friendfliip,  additional  ftrength;  thereby  form¬ 
ing  a  more  powerful  community,  fecured 
againft  external  violence,  quiet  in  the 
cultivation  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  in 
the  pradlice  of  every  moral  virtue.  It  is 
-difficult,  I  will  confefs,  for  a  people,  who 
behold  themfelves  fuperior  to  others  in  arts, 
in  arms  and  induilry,  not  to  give  way  to  an 
over  favourable  opinion  of  felf ;  and  not  to 
bear  an  haughtinefs  of  deportment  to  thofe, 
whom  they  look  upon  as  fo  far  beneath 
them  :  this  may  be  excufed,  it  is  true,  and 
charged  to  the  account  of  human  frailty  in 
the  uneducated,  uninformed  part  of  a  people} 
even  there,  it  were  better  if  otherwife,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  leading  men  in  fuch  a 
ftate,  carefully  to  fupprefs  by  authority  and 
example  every  appearance  of  infolence  ;  be- 
caufe,  no  other  things,  not  even  fuperiority 
of  wealth  and  power,  can  create  fuch  a  degree 
of  jealoufy  in  their  neighbours;  Grangers  wiffi 
for  an  opportunity  of  humbling  their  pride  ; 
their  own  provinces  are  at  beft  but  indifferent 
whether  they  Hand  or  fall,  and  are  often  du¬ 
bious,  whether  a  change  of  mailer  may  not 
turn  to  their  advantage.  Surely  then,  myLord, 
a  nation  happilvcircumlianced  from  fituation, 

from 
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from  climate,  from  a  favourable  temperature 
of  mind  and  body,  (all  which  unjudly  at¬ 
tributed  to  chance,  are  produced  by  a  chain 
of  caufes  framed  by  providence  for  good 
and  wife  purpofes)  a  nation  thus  diftinguifhed 
by  heaven,  fliould  not  look  upon  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  as  bellowed  merely  for  their  own 
fakes,  and  their  effects  to  terminate  within 
the  narrow  compafs  of  England  or  of  Italy  ; 
they  fliould  behold  themfelves  in  no  ether 
relation  of  fuperiority,  than  as  inflrumcnts 
of  promoting  real  knowledge,  pure  religion, 
and  virtuous  liberty  ;  the  three  moil  defirable 
objects  of  human  purfuit,  and  which  per¬ 
fected  and  refined  form  permanency,  fubflan- 
tial,  and  rational  happinefs.  The  power, 
therefore,  which  mifapplies  advantages  thus 
derived  from  the  fupreme  Being  for  the 
above  purpofes ;  who  thinks  each  country, 
whofe  inhabitants  they  can  out-number  or 
out-difeipline,  a  new  fource  of  luxury  to  their 
diffipated,  effeminate,  immoral  nobility  and 
gentry  j  who  treat  their  allies  and  colonies  as 
miniflers  only  to  their  pleafures  and  profu- 
fions :  the  dominion  of  fuch  a  people  can  be 
but  of  fliort  duration  j  becaufe  its  exillence, 
and  the  general  fcheme  of  providence,  ar$ 
incompatible  :  their  infolence  confirms  them 
that  other  countries  are  made  for  their  foie 
ufe  and  gratification  ;  this  leads  to  luxury, 
to  debility,  to  fecurity  ;  fo  by  natural  caufes, 
as  clear  as  the  laws  of  motion  to  the  man 
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who  clofely  obferves  the  political  effects, 
which  gradations  to  vice  in  thofe  indivi¬ 
duals  condituting  a  community,  have  always 
produced  ;  this  nation’s  ruin  mud  be  acce¬ 
lerated  :  it  mud  give  way  to  fuperior  virtue; 
from  which  a  completion  of  the  defigns  of 
providence  may  with  more  reafon  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Thele  ideas  of  the  ends  ofconqued, 
however  ill  fuited  to  the  refinement  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  may  I  doubt  not  ftand  the 
violence  of  modern  ridicule,  if  fortunate 
enough  to  merit  your  Lordfhip’s  fandion  ; 
and  here,  however  diffatisfied  with  mvfelf, 
when  varying  in  opinion  from  fo  refpeCtable 
a  writer  as  the  Baron  Montefquieu,  yet 
muft  I  declare,  that  the  applaufe  bellowed 
upon  the  fpirit,  with  which  Alexander  con¬ 
quered  the  Perfian  empire,  by  that  great 
politician,  feems  founded  upon  notions  of 
con  quell,  which  arife  rather  from  falfe 
glory  and  odentation,  than  any  real  utility 
to  the  human  fpecies  ;  elle  would  he  never 
have  panygerized  that,  hero  for  renouncing 
the  iober,  manly,  virtuous  manners  of 
Greece,  and  adopting  the  foft  and  luxurious 
manners  of  Perfia  ;  and  to  what  end  ?  why, 
thro’  an  excefs  of  tendernefs  to  the  vanquilh- 
ed.  This  1  will  ven  lure  to  fay  may  be  better 
accounted  for  by  the  fudden  turn  to  pleafure, 
which  that  young  hero  had  taken,  an  d  his 
love  for  the  fair  Afiatick  princefs,  than  upon 
any  principles  of  uncommon  humanity  ;  and 

it 
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it  is  fubmitted  to  your  lordlhip,  whether  his 
humanity  would  not  have  difplayed  iti'elf  to 
greater  advantage,  by  bringing  over  the  Per- 
iians  to  the  difcipline  of  his  own  country  : 
it  being  mod:  certain,  as  he  himfelf  has  cb- 
ferved,  that  fuch  nations,  as  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  conquered,  are  for  the  moft 
part  degenerated  from  their  original  inftitu- 
tions  *,  rather  ferved  by  deftroying  their 
pernicious  prejudices,  and  laid  by  conqueft 
under  an  happier  genius ;  fo  that  leaving  a 
nation  to  its  own  bad  laws  and  cufloms, 
which  are  often  a  difgrace  to  humanity,  is 
like  leaving  a  wayward  child  to  its  own  bad 
humours,  when  wholl'ome  correction  fhould 
be  adminillred,  in  order  to  reform  a  nature, 
perhaps  originally  vicious  (being  born  in  fin;) 
and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  parent,  whom  expe¬ 
rience,  education,  and  a  mild  and  moral  religion 
has  qualified  for  the  talk,  to  bellow  them  on 
his  offspring ;  nay,  to  ufe  feverity,  if  found 
reludtant  to  his  difeipline  ;  fo  is  it  of  a  con¬ 
quering  nation,  enlightened  by  literature  and 
pure  chrillianity,  to  offer  to  the  conquered  a 
better  fet  of  manners  than  their  own  ;  and 
if  rejected,  by  proper  political  conltraints, 
where  the  idea  of  cruelty  is  totally  excluded, 
compel  to  receive  them,  and  become  happy. 

.  The  moderns,  to  whom  chrillianity  has 
given  great  advantage  over  the  antients  in  tnat 

C  article 
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article  of  rendering  fervice  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  by  their  power  and  influence,  have  pro¬ 
pagated  their  religion,  I  mean  the  Catholick 
left,  with  a  view  only  to  empire  and  pro¬ 
fit  :  they  propagate  religion  with  a  defign 
of  making  it,  by  the  afliftance  of  their 
priefts,  an  engine  of  dominion,  rather  than 
a  light  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles ;  and  infufe  fo 
poifonous  a  mixture  of  wicked  and  fuperfli- 
tious  prejudices  into  the  chalice,  which  they 
prefent  to  the  innocent  deluded  natives, 
whom  they  have  fubdued,  or  fet  down 
amongfl; ;  that  inftead  of  being  invigorated 
and  filled  with  the  fpirit  to  perform  good 
and  chriftian  works,  they  become  intoxicated 
by  the  draught,  and  are  entirely  loft  to  any 
notion  of  the  charities.  The  Proteftants 
agree  in  confidering  trade  as  their  ultimate  ; 
but  in  matters  of  religion  are  fo  cool  and 
indifferent  (except  in  one  of  our  American 
colonies)  that  they  look  upon  religion  as  a 
plant,  which  muft  rear  itfelf  for  them,  or 
abfolutely  perifh,  and  fcandaloufly  remifs  in 
the  bufinefs  of  reclaiming  their  favage  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  to  which  end  alone  providence 
has  vefted  them  with  fuch  ample  powers, 
think  themfelves  totally  acquitted  of  doing 
no  fort  of  good  by  the  aid  of  religion,  they 
can  withhold  themfelves  from  making  it  the 
inflrument  of  evil.  Such  is  the  abufe  of 
thefe  advantages,  by  the  nations  of  Europe 
who  are  favoured  by  heaven,  and  as  it  were 
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intruded  with  the  care  and  indrudion  of  the 
yet  uncivilized  part  of  the  globe.  The  Jews, 
once  a  cholen  people  of  the  Deity,  perverlly 
refufed  the  light  of  the  gofpel  when  offered  ; 
the  nations  of  chriftendom,  who  feem 
elected  to  be  the  difpenfers  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  either  negledt  to  let  in  the  light  upon 
their  fellow-creatures,  or  throw  in  fuch  a 
glare  of  fuperftitious  pageantry,  as  rnufl 
dazzle,  or  entirely  darken  their  underifand- 
ings. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  when  enterprizes 
are  fet  on  foot,  when  difeoveries  of  new 
countries  are  propofed,  that  undertakers  can 
be  fufficiently  animated  by  the  deliberate 
moral  motive  which  I  have  infided  upon. 
Velofco  d’  Gama,  with  the  other  Portugueze 
adventurers  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  whilft 
they  were  erecting  croffes  wherever  they 
landed  in  honour  ol  chriflianity,  by  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  their  own  hiftorian,  De 
Feria,  received  the  real  fpur  to  enterprize 
from  a  defire  of  gold,  and  other  materials 
of  trade:  as  did,  with  fome  addition  of  a 
love  of  fame  and  glory,  the  English  navi¬ 
gators,  Raleigh,  Drake,  and  others.  The 
thoughtlefs  feaman  and  foldier,  mull  have 
a  mere  fenfual  object  for  his  end.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  cool  ipeculative  ftateiman, 
to  dart  his  eye  beyond  the  furface  ;  and  to 
manage  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  not  only  his 
own  country,  but  the  human  lpecies,  lhall 
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receive  moral  benefit,  from  the  paffions  and 
propenfities  of  individuals. 

1  he  general  obligation  by  which  the  ci¬ 
vilized  parts  of  the  globe  are  bound  to  com¬ 
municate  morality,  religion,  arts  and  fci- 
ences  to  the  reft,  and  conlequently  liberty 
the  root  of  all,  (for  ablolute  conftraint 
even  to  good,  puts  a  negative  upon  any  merit 
m  the  ait  ion  ;)  I  fay,  my  Lord,  this  general 
obligation  had  almoft  drawn  me  from  fight 
of  my  particular  fubjeCt,  which  was  con¬ 
tracted  to  the  ideas  of  that  bad  policy  in 
free  ftates,  which  have  treated  their  allies  or 
colonies  with  feverity ;  who  have  been  re- 
mifs  in  preparing  them  for  liberty,  and  when 

p.  epared,  who  have  refuted  to  beftow  it  on 
them. 

The  Romans  were  brave,  they  were  wife 
(in  fpite  of  Grecian  romance),  they  were 
virtuous  above  all  other  nations ;  yet  were 
they  far  from  perfection  in  that  part  of  their 
policy  which  related  to  their  allies.  It  is 
not  the  lot  of  mortals.  They  entertained  no¬ 
tions  too  exalted  of  their  own  merit;  and 
it  was  with  great  reluCiance,  that  their  neigh¬ 
bours  were  received  into  any  kind  of  equality 
with  them  ;  witnefs  the  indifference  of 
Romulus,  in  revenging  the  death  of  Ta- 
tius  *,  upon  the  Laurentes,  which  had  a 

face 
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face  of  connivanoe,  if  not  of  having  been 
an  accomplice  in  the  murder.  The  vigour, 
indeed,  and  courage,  with  which  the  Sam- 
nites  and  other  Italian  Rates  fo  long  defended 
their  independency,  was  enough  to  create  a 
jealoufy  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans ;  and 
we  therefore  fee  that  it  was  not,  until  ene¬ 
mies  of  greater  fize  and  danger  had  obliged 
them  to  form  their  armies  out  of  thefe 
Rates,  that  this  jealoufy  abated.  Yet,  to 
the  laft,  the  center  being  the  poll  of 
ftrength,  always  con  lifting  of  the  legions  and 
the  allies,  placed  upon  the  flanks ;  this  mi¬ 
litary  inftitution,  rigidly  obfervcd,  prove, 
that  they  continued  to  entertain  fome 
doubts,  either  of  the  fidelity  or  capacity  of 
their  conquered  friends.  But  as  luxury  en- 
creafed,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  foreign 
enemies  vanished,  their  antipathy  to  the  al¬ 
lies  became  more  vifible;  all  notions  of  that 
equality,  fo  eflential  to  the  very  being 
of  republicks,  was  intolerable ;  and  lords 
of  the  world  themfelves,  they  would  lord 
it  over  thofe  who  fo  powerfully  contri¬ 
buted  to  make  them  fo;  arrogating  the 
merit  of  every  acquilition  made  bv  the 
Rates  :  the  profits  they  alfo  feized  upon,  by 
monopolizing  the  conquered  lands,-  in  diredt 

_  oppofi- 
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oppolition  to  the  old,  but  not  abrogated  Li- 
cinian  law.  Thus  would  they  exalt-  them- 
felves  above  their  fellow  foldiers,  for  no 
other  reafon,  that  we  can  difcover,  but  that 
of  being  born  nearer  the  Tyber,  or  within 
light  of  the  Capitol.  The  allies  were  dif- 
gufted,  and  with  reafon ;  the  Mani,  the 
Peligni,  over  whom,  or  without  whofe  af- 
fiftance  Rome  never  had  triumphed,  beheld 
thefe  adds  of  infolence  with  the  warmeft  in¬ 
dignation  ;  they  demanded  that  freedom  of 
the  city,  to  which  their  fervices  had  intitled 
them  ;  they  were  fupported  in  thefe  demands 
by  Mummius *  *,  Beftia,  Cotta,  fome  of  the 
rnoftiefpedtable  names  of  Rome ;  the  fe- 
cond  Africanus,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of 
their  bravery,  affifted  them  with  his  credit 
and  intereft,  and  loft  his  popularity  amongft 
the  old  citizens,  by  an  adt  of  the  greateft 
equity.  Thefe  laft  the  Patricians  had  gained, 
by  railing  jealoulies  in  their  minds  againft 
the  allies  and  their  abettors,  and  were  moft 
effedtually  fupported  by  the  order  of  knights, 
at  that  time  the  moft  profligate  body  of  men 
that  ever  difgraced  a  community  ;  yet,  for¬ 
midable  in  the  pofleffion  of  a  judicial  power 
in  cafes  of  bribery,  corruption,  and  milbe- 
haviour  in  publick  office.  What  the  allies 
could  not  obtain  by  the  interceffion  of  fuch 
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great  and  virtuous  men,  they  fought  by  force. 
A  war  broke  out  the  greateft  Roman  gene¬ 
rals,  Sextus,  Caefar,  CrafTiis,  even  Sylla  and 
Marius,  yielded  in  their  turns  to  the  bravery 
and  conduit  of  a  Judacilius,  an  Egnatius,  a 
Cato ;  fo  bloody  was  the  war  on  the  fide  of 
Rome,  as  to  produce  an  ordinance, 'that  the 
killed  in  battle  fhould  be  buried  on  the  fpot, 
and  not  brought  into  the  city,  left  the 
numbers  of  dead  bodies  fliould  intimidate 
the  people ;  they  armed  their  freedmen,  a 
ftep  never  taken,  but  in  cafes  of  the  greateft 
emergency.  At  length,  obliged  to  divide 
the  allies,  they  granted  to  thofe,  who  had  not 
appeared  in  arms,  the  freedom  of  the  city ; 
by  this  ftroke  of  policy  did  they  confirm  the 
wavering,  give  hopes  to  thofe  who  had  de¬ 
clared  againft  them,  of  obtaining  the  fame, 
loofened  the  ties  of  the  confederacy,  and 
blunted,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  edge  of  a- 
nimolity.  From  the  day  on  which  the  Julian 
Law  was  palled  (called  fo  from  Sextus  Julius 
Casfar,  who  enadted  it)  the  arms  of  the  re- 
publick  were  more  profperous.  However, 
the  war  continued  even  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  of  disjunction,  fo  unfavourable  to  the 
allies,  until  they  carried  their  point  ;  and  all 
the  Italian  Rates,  the  Lucanians  and  Sam- 
nites  themfelves,  names  hateful,  and  let  me 
add,  terrible  to  the  Romans,  were  at  length 
admitted  to  their  freedom. 


Thus 
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•  Thus,  my  Lord,  does  it  appear  how  fatal 

the  pride,  the  avarice,  the  ambition,  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  Rome,  had  nearly  proved  to  the 
very  being  of  their  commonwealth  ;  how  an 
affectation  of  being  feleft,  how  a  difdain  to 
mix,  to  incorporate  with  their  countrymen, 
and  thereby  to  ftrengthen  the  whole,  had 
almod:  produced  a  total  obliteration  of  the 
Roman  name  ;  and  how  Rome,  by  difregard- 
ing  thefe  ends  of  conquefts,  for  which  I 
have  before  contended,  by  endeavouring  to 
engrofs  all,  were  put  to  the  utmoft  ftretch  of 
policy  to  fecure  any.  If  the  Romans  had 
frankly  fhared  their  privileges  with  the  allies, 
upon  the  footing  they  afterwards  granted  them, 
had  they  done  it  with  an  air  of  good-will, 
then  would  they  have  avoided  this  dreadful 
war;  and  the  new  citizens  entertain  no  di- 
ftin&ion  in  their  minds  between  themfelves 
and  the  old  citizens,  they  would  have  con- 
lidered  the  riches,  the  fplendor,  the  glory  of 
Rome  as  their  own ;  they  would  feel  her 
misfortunes,  and  rejoice  in  her  profperity ; 
and  they  would  have  maintained  a  fuperiority 
in  the  love,  gratitude,  and  refpedt  of  the 
new  citizens,  though  not  by  the  laws  and 
confutation  :  in  fhort,  the  allies  would  fuf- 
fer  Rome  to  govern,  but  not  admit  her  right 
of  doing  fo.  But  the  very  bad  grace  with 
which  thefe  immunities  were  ceded,  extort¬ 
ed  as  it  were  by  force,  a  feries  of  indignities; 
fuch  as  turning  them  out  of  the  city  during 


the  time  of  elections,  with  the  ftrongeft  ex- 
prefiions  of  contempt,  had  fo  difgufted  thefe 
high-fpirited  people,  and  fo  alienated  their 
hearts  from  their  fellow  citizens,  that  we 
behold  them  ever  afterwards  ftimulated  by  a 
remembrance  of  fuch  levere  treatment,  to 
give  their  votes  againft  the  Patrician  party, 
whether  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  and 
forced  into  the  arms  of  every  ambitious  dif- 
turber  of  the  public  tranquility.  I  will  ad¬ 
mit,  that  the  party  of  whom  I  now  fpeak, 
did  in  the  end,  by  fupporting  Csefar,  rivet 
the  chains  of  Roman  flavery  ;  yet  muft  it  be 
infifted  upon,  that  the  proud  Patrician  did 
kindle  and  blow  up  that  fire  in  which  thefe 
chains  were  forged ;  they  who  fhould  have 
Avifdom  to  forefee  the  bad  effects  of  injuring: 
a  brave  people,  in  whom  moderation  fhould 
have  been  a  check  upon  avarice  and  info- 
lence,  whofe  fagacity  lhould  have  pointed 
out  to  them,  howunreafonable  that  they  alone 
fhould  fhare  the  conquered  lands,  and  enjoy 
the  fpoils  of  a  plundered  world.  Men  who 
would  not  fee  thefe  things,  could  not  with 
reafon  complain,  if  thofe  who  buffered  this 
unjuft  exclufion  from  their  immunities  and 
rights,  were  not  fo  philofophically  temperate, 
as  to  be  always  in  an  humour  to  forgive  and 
rejedt  every  preferred  occafion  of  being  re¬ 
venged.  Who,  my  Lord,  fhould  be  wife  in 
a  country,  if  that  body  of  men  are  not  fo, 
whofe  fortunes,  whofe  ftations,  furnilh  lei- 

D  fu  re. 


fure,  with  all  the  other  means  of  acquiring 
ufeful  knowledge,  and  of  improving  their 
natural  talents  to  the  utmoft  perfection  of 
which  they  are  capable  ?  To  what  end  the 
difference  of  wealth  .and  power  between 
them,  and  any  other  two  legged  animal  in 
the  community  ?  Why  that  difference  main¬ 
tained  by  this  community,  unlefs  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  ?  God  never  gives  fo  un¬ 
equally  for  the  poffeflor’s  fake  ;  he  defigns 
this  inequality  as  the  root  from  which  that 
fubordination  fprings,  which  is  to  produce 
publick  convenience  and  tranquility-  Should 
not  then  thefe  men,  in  whofe  power  it  is  fo 
happily  placed  to  fubdue  their  paffions  and 
refine  their  natures,  avoid  every  occafion  of 
railing  animofity  and  difguft  in  the  minds  of 
their  countrymen  ?  Should  it  not  be  rather 
their  glory  to  bear  with  their  intemperance  ? 
This  furely  is  more  commendable,  than  to 
pradfife  upon  their  weaknefs,  wanton  in  their 
misfortunes,  and  inftead  of  lightening,  add 
to  that  burthen,  which  their  luperiority  muft 
always  lay  upon  a  people  whofe  labour  and 
induftry  muft  fupport  it. 

The  Italian  allies  were  never  wanting  in 
refpeCl  to  Rome ;  even  when  brought  to 
the  lowed  extremity  by  Annibal,  very  few 
of  them  having  joined  the  Carthaginians 
from  choice ;  Capua,  indeed,  fo  naturally 
difpofed  to  vice,  that  the  outran  her  miftrefs 
by  at  leaft  a  century  in  the  race  of  corrup* 
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tlon.  She  it  is  true  moft  cordially  went 
over  to  the  enemy ;  but  in  general,  confi- 
denng  the  great  diftrefies  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  the  faith  of  the  allies  was  wonder¬ 
ful  ;  and  tho’  keeping  pace  with  Rome  in 
all  her  conquefts,  fuch  was  their  modefty, 
as  never  to  think  themfelves  on  a  level  with 
that  metropolis,  until  her  citizens  were  fal¬ 
len  from  virtue.  They  acknowledged  her 
fuperiority,  till  (he  no  longer  knew  how  to 
govern  herfelfj  and  when  the  {dates  of  Italy 
had  arrived  at  an  equal  perfection  with  the 
Romans  in  arts,  in  fciences,  in  arms ;  when 
their  manners  were  the  fame,  then  ideas  of 
liberty  as  inlarged  j  when  their  language 
yielded  not  to  that  of  Rome,  except,  pei- 
haps,  in  fmartnefs  of  pronunciation,  or  fome 
quaint  turn  of  phrafe  ;  when  their  ftrength 
of  numbers  to  be  employed  in  extending  their 
conquefts,  or  fecuring  thofe  already  made, 
were  by  no  means  inferior  ;  why  fiiould 
they  not  be  admitted  to  a  ftiare  of  govern¬ 
ment  ?  Why  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
toil  and  hazard  ?  Why  not  be  intruded  with 
the  care  of  Italy,  of  their  own  liberties  and 
properties  ?  It  is  not  from  being  born  within 
the  fame  narrow  diftriCt  that  the  identity  of 
country  arifes  ?  Country,  in  the  great  fenle 
of  the  word,  admits  no  limitation  from  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory,  or  number ;  none,  but 
want  of  contiguity,  want  of  a  fimilitude 
of  manners,  interefts,  and  objects  of  hap- 

D  2  pinefs 
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pineis  impofe  ;  for  thefe  are  wants  which 
may  caufe  an  unweildinefs  in  exercifing  the 
•  members  of  the  political  body;  to  feel  for 
the  latety,  the  profperity,  the  glory  and  li- 
eityof  the  fame  country,  is  what  confii- 
tutes  us  countrymen  and  fellow  citizens  : 
the  fafety  of  the  Roman  name,  its  laws, 
its  euftoms,  wherever  difperfed  by  colony,  or 
otherwife,  was  the  care  of  every  Italian  at 
the  period  I  now  fpeak  of;  and  he  who 
had  thefe  warmly  at  heart,  was  furely  en- 
tihea  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citi¬ 
zen.  Had  it  been  the  evil  fortune  of  Rome 
t°m  Carthage  or  IVIacedon  to  contend 
witn^  when  they  had  fo  unreafonably  pro- 
voiced  their  allies;  what  a  weight  would 
thefe  wailike  nations  have  thrown  into  the 
icale  of  the  enemy;  they  would  have  felt  as 
101  ely  as  Carthage  did  from  the  refentment 
of  tneir  abfurd  African  neighbours.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  fliem  no  combination  was  able,  at 
,Uui|  time,  to  Rand  before  that  plan  of  power 
which  their  virtuous  anceRors  had  formed. 
The  civilized  part  of  the  world,  Afia  and 
Greece,  were  impatient  of  the  yoke,  bur 
abject  and  enervated  ;  nor  had  the  northern 
nations  entered  into  thefe  defenfive  aflocia- 
tions,  which  foon  becoming  offenfive  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  deRruition  of  Roman  tyran¬ 
ny.  Europe  was  not  at  that  time  digeRed 
mto  Hates,  whofe  fmaller  policies  bore  a  re- 
ipeci  to  the  grand  policy  of  the  whole;  it  . 

did 
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did  not  fhare  one  common  military  dilci- 
pline  as  at  prefentj  nor  was  every  country 
watchful  and  attentive  to  each  movement 
of  its  neighbour ;  no  compacts  made  for 
checking  the  growth  and  profperity  of  any 
power  which  was  hated  or  feared.  Had  that 
been  the  cafe,  the  Roman  fenate  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  given  caufe  of  complaint  to  their 
lubjedts  j  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have 
grappled  them  clofer  by  every  endearment 
of  friendship  and  affedion ;  and  altho’  loft 
to  virtue  and  found  policy,  Rome  would 
have  regarded  its  prefent  immediate  intereft 
and  prefervation,  and  never  difobliged  a 
people,  whom  nature,  by  proximity  and 
other  circumdances,  had  dedined  to  t>e  a 
part  of  themfelves. 

There  are  no  hidorical  corollaries  more 
certain,  than  that  all  dates,  who  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  empire  by  colony  or  conqued, 
and  who  are  not  diipofed  to  unite  tliefe 
countries  with  themfelves  after  a  fufficient 
preparation,  mud  employ  governors  in  thefe 
countries  whofe  every  motion  cannot  be 
clofely  watched  ;  that  as  the  principal  coun¬ 
try  comes  to  lofe  its  virtues,  an  indifference, 

at  lead,  about  the  intered  of  provinces  mud 
enfue. 

That  thefe  governors  are  feldom  troubled 
with  any  infpedtion  of  their  condudt,  or  any 
after- reckoning ;  becaufe  each  leading  man, 
expecting  one  time  or  other  to  exercife  the 

fame 


fame  office,  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  againft 
future  punifhment,  will  not  eftabliffi  a  pre¬ 
cedent  againft  himfelf  by  condemning  ano¬ 
ther  :  thus  emancipated  from  fear,  each  go¬ 
vernor  improves  in  the  abufe  of  power,  until 
a  fyftem  of  abufe  comes  at  length  to  be 
finifhed  and  entire  ;  and  this  is  handed 
clown  as  a  rule  of  government  to  all  who 
fucceed  to  the  office ;  they  wiffi  not  to  a- 
mend  the  laws  of  the  province,  nor  the 
manners  of  the  natives ;  they  plunder  the 
inhabitants  under  the  cover  of  laws,  to  which 
by  an  artful  delufion  they  are  brought  to  give 
their  affent ;  for  they  enter  into  a  compofi- 
tron  with  fotne  of  the  principals  of  the 
country,  who  by  a  fmooth  addrefs,  and  the 
fly  arts  of  popularity,  find  means  to  glide 
into  the  eafy  confidence  of  the  people ;  and 
thefe,  in  confideration  of  a  very  trifling  part 
of  the  fpoil  yielded  to  them  by  their 
haughty  employer,  undergo  the  drudgery  of 
fecuring  the  reft  to  him. 

Rome,  the  authority  to  which  I  flhall  ever 
recur  in  political  reflections  upon  free  ftates, 
(for  to  trace  out  the  mind  of  man  in  the 
hiftory  of  arbitrary  governments,  where  each 
individual  adts  under  conftraint,  would  be 
to  delineate  the  movements  of  the  human 
body,  from  obfervations  made  upon  con- 
vulfionaries.)  Rome  furnifhes  many  inftances 
of  governors,  praetors,  proconfuls,  who  have 
fcandalouily  pillaged  the  unhappy  provinces 

com- 
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committed  to  their  charge  ;  and  it  abounds 
with  instances  of  a  fhaineful  failure  of 
iuftice,  when  thefe  delinquents  have  been 
impeached  by  the  deputies  *  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  it  was  upon  the  acquittal  of  Cotta 
Salinator,  and  Manlius  Aquileius  himfelf 
by  the  fenate,  and  this  in  diredt  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  guilt,  that 
the  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  extortion, 
and  others  of  a  public  nature,  was  transferred 
from  the  Patricians  to  the  order  of  knights  ; 
and  tho’  an  infltution  of  the  ^ounger  Grac¬ 
chus,  yet  do  we  find  Cicero  lamenting 
the  revival  of  this  part  of  the  fenatorial  ju- 
rifdidtion,  by  Sylla.  In  fuch  low  eftimation 
was  the  juftice  of  a  Roman  Senate  at  that 
time  ;  and  fuch  an  intereft  had  Verres  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  force  of  gold,  that  if  the 
zeal  and  great  talent  of  Cicero  had  not 
fo  powerfully  interfered,  bribery,  together 
with  the  proftitute  eloquence  of  Hortentius, 

would 


*  If  the  people  of  Sicily  had  been  reprefented  in  a  c c- 
general  afTembly,  it  is  probable  that  Verres  would  have 
efcaped  unpunifhed,  as  his  money  might  have  procured 
him  a  majority  in  that  afTembly  to  fanclify  his  conduct  ; 
but  unfortunately  for  him,  each  city  had  its  afTembly 
and  a  power  of  remonftrating  fingly  before  a  Roman 
Senate  \  nor  could  fuch  a  wealthy,  ufcful  town  as  Man- 
chefter  he  precluded  from  juftice  by  the  vote  of  a  corrupt 
reprefentative  of  an  old  Sarum. 

t  Judiciorum  levitate  ordo  quoque  alius  ad  res  iudi- 
candas  requiritur.  Oratio  contra  Coecelium. 
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wouldhaveprocuredhimhis  own  friend  Coeci- 
lius  for  his  accufer,  who  was,  without  doubt, 
an  accomplice  in  his  villainies  :  fo  difficult 
is  the  talk  of  keeping  governors  of  provinces 
within  the  bounds  of  duty;  fo  difficult  to 
find  a  tribunal,  whofe  integrity  ffiali  anfwer 
to  fo  arduous  a  talk  !  But  when  we  confider 
how  much  further  than  the  particular  fuf- 
ferings  and  difcontents  of  the  province, 
the  certain  bad  effedts  of  an  unjuft,  rapa¬ 
cious  condudt  of  the  governors  of  provinces 
mull  be  felt,  our  apprehenfions  for  the 
fafety  of  the  principal  country  takes  the 
alarm  ;  when  we  confider  that  thefe  go¬ 
vernments  afford  the  molt  plentiful  fources  of 
luxury;  that  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
ambition  of  private  men,  nay,  that  ambi¬ 
tion  itfelf  has  for  the  moll;  part  its  origin, 
in  elevating  and  habituating  any  member  of 
a  community  to  a  kind  of  temporary  domi¬ 
nion,  as  viceroy  or  procunful;  when  we  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  number  of  bad  fubjedts,  of 
wicked  doftroyers,  of  public  tranquillity  or 
liberty,  which  has  been  made  by  a  fatal 
exaltation  of  individuals  in  free  ftates; 
we  cannot  hefitate  one  moment,  in  deter¬ 
mining  to  fupprefs  every  neceffity  of  raffing 
a  fubjedl  to  a  condition,  in  which  he  might 
believe  himfelf  a  king;  and  to  cut  him  off 
from  any  opportunity  of  amaffing  fuch  fu- 
peiior  wealth,  as  may,  by  bribes  or  evil  ex¬ 
ample,  enable  him  to  debauch  the  morals, 

and 
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and  dedroy  the  love  of  liberty  io  his  fellow- 
citizens.  It  was  not  until  Casfar  had  been 
ten  years  at  the  head  of  legions  in  Gaul,  that 
he  difdained  to  bear  a  fuperior  in  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth  ;  he  never  would  have  plunged 
into  a  debt  of  170,0001.  had  he  not  the 
hopes  of  repairing  his  Shattered  fortunes  by 
the  plunder  of  fome  rich  province;  and  with¬ 
out  the  plunder  of  his  province  he  never 
would  be  able  to  bring  over  the  tribes  to 
his  intered,  and  influence  all  elections  ;  fo 
far  removed  as  he  was  from  the  fcene  of  in¬ 
trigue;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  unmerited 
honours  heaped  upon  Pompey,  the  fcanda- 
lous  adulation  of  the  Patricians,  and  the 
amazing  power  conferred  upon  him  in  the 
war  of  the  Pirates,  he  too  might  have  en¬ 
dured  an  equal  in  the  common-wealth.  In 
fhort,  my  Lord,  it  requires,  I  am  fure, 
fomething  more  than  modern  virtue  to 
Land  againd  the  intoxication  of  power,  to 
look  with  temperance  upon  great  wealth,  and 
not  to  apply  that  wealth,  when  occafion 
fhall  prefent,  in  obtaining  an  unconditu- 
tional  influence  in  a  free  date ;  it  mud 
then  of  confequence  be  the  duty  of  legifla- 
ture,  to  reduce  the  means  of  acquiring  dif- 
proportionate  wealth,  or  alarming  power, 
which  cannot  be  better  effected,  than  by 
confolidating,  as  far  as  circumdances  will 
admit,  all  the  parts  of  an  empire ;  this  will 
fupercede  the  neceffity  of  many  governors, 
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who,  unable  to  reconcile  themfelves  to  that 
face  of  equality  which  liberty  requires,  are 
wonderfully  zealous  to  work  its  total  de- 
ftrudtion  j  and  this  palpable  advantage  muft 
follow,  that  when  the  parts  of  an  empire 
have  all  the  fame  legiflative  as  well  as  exe- 
cutivegovernment,theintercourfe  between  the 
head  and  the  members  will  be  more  lively, 
and  things  will  not  pafs  thro’  the  medium  of 
corrupt,  indolent,  or  ignorant  viceroys, 
where  truth  meets  with  many  delays,  and 
is  oftentimes  totally  obftrudted. 

Contiguity  of  fituation,  or  a  ftrong  likenefs 
of  manners  and  cuftoms,  one  of  which  na¬ 
ture  alone  can  furnifh,  the  other  attainable 
to  by  political  induftry  and  addrefs  ;  either 
of  thefe  are  fo  powerfully  elfential  to  union, 
that  without  one  or  the  other,  it  is  not  fup- 
pofed  that  union  can  poffibly  take  place  ; 
and  when  union  has  taken  place,  it  never 
fhould  be  clogged  by  partial  circumftances, 
but  be  as  entire  as  poffible ;  otherwife  it  will 
be  a  caufe  of  weaknefs,  and  not  of  ftrength. 
To  apply  thefe  dodtrines,  fir  ft  to  the  cafe 
of  Scotland,  from  the  accefiion  of  James 
the  fixth  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  of  Ene- 
land,  until  the  folemn  adt  of  union.  Scot¬ 
land  bore  the  fame  relation  to  England, 
that  the  ftates  of  Italy  did  to  Rome,  before 
the  fecial  war  had  produced  a  grant  of  the 
immunities  of  the  city  to  thefe  ftates,  and 
altho’  the  Britifh  union  was  not  obtained  by 

force 
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force  as  was  that  of  Italy,  yet  the  appre- 
henfions  (during  a  bloody  war  with  France, 
a  pretender  to  the  Britifh  crown  in  being, 
Rrongly  fupported  by  the  moR  enterprizing 
prince  in  Europe  ;)  of  thofe  Highlanders 
whom  Godolphin  had  armed,  did  certainly 
determine  that  miniRer  to  bring  about  an 
union,  and  thereby  remove  all  danger  from 
that  quarter  j  fo  that  neither  the  Italian  nor 
Britifla  union  was  the  effedt  of  mutual  good 
will ;  exclufive  of  other  motives,  we  fee 
convenience,  prefent  expediency,  and  fe- 
veral  other  caufes  interfere  :  be  that  as  it 
will,  the  event  having  taken  place,  all  mea- 
fures  for  producing  that  likencfs  and  cordia¬ 
lity,  which  is  the  RrongeR  political  band, 
fhould  be  purfued  by  every  honeft  man  ;  and 
to  this  we  are  warmly  admoniihed  by  the 
example  of  Rome,  where  a  want  of  affec¬ 
tion  between  the  new  and  old  citizens  threw 
the  weight  of  the  former  into  the  fcale 
of  every  corrupt  party  which  arofe  in  the 
Rate,  and  attached  them,  not  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  but  to  a  Marius,  a  Cinna,  or  a  Ca:far. 

Had  the  fame  gothick  fpirit  prevailed, 
which  made  wars  and  conquefts  the  foie  end 
of  taking  up  arms,  then  may  it  with  in- 
juRice  be  faid  (however  parradoxical  it  fhould 
appear)  that  Scotland,  in  a  Rate  of  feparation 
from  England  would  be  more  ufeful  than 
united  as  at  prefent ■,  for  it  would  have  kept 
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England  alert,  and  attentive  to  war.  The 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
marches,  {hewing  how  neceffary  their  pre- 
fence  to  guard  our  frontier  againft  this  war¬ 
like  neighbour.  But  England,  fecured  from 
the  north-eaft  by  the  declenfion  of  the  Da- 
ni(h  power;  and  having  a  barrier  to  the  fouth. 
In  its  poffeffions  upon  the  Continent ;  would 
have  funk  into  *  indolence  and  effeminacy, had 
they  no  enemies  within  the  ifland;  and  it  is 
to  their  wars  with  the  Scotch  and  Welch, 
that  they  owe  the  bravery  and  difeipline  of 
thefe  armies,  which  throw  fuch  a  luftre  upon 
the  reigns  of  our  Edwards  and  Henries,  by 
their  glorious  atchivements  in  France.  Eng-* 
land,  as  well  as  all  Europe,  is  very  different¬ 
ly  circumftanced  from  what  they  were  in  the 
days  of  our  plantagenets  ;  the  fpirit  of  our 
sge  is  truly  commercial ;  the  advantages 
thence  arifing,  are  found  to  be  more  real 
and  fubftantial  than  the  glare,  the  tumult  of 
conqueft  and  triumph.  War,  from  being 
eonfidered  as  an  end,  is  happily  dwindled 
into  the  means ;  and  nations,  when  they 
conquer,  do  it  rather  with  an  eye  to  repri- 
fal  or  diverlion,  than  with  a  defign  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  conqueft.  Our  great  extent  of  coaft, 

*  Is  hoitis  velut  natus  ad  continendam  inter  magno- 
rum  intervalia  bellorum  Romanis  militarem  difeiplinam 
erat :  nec  deerat  unquam  cum  iis  vel  materia  belli,  ve} 
caufa;  quia  propter  domefticam  inopiam  vicinos  agros  in- 
Cur  fa  bant,  Liv.  lib.  39. 
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our  luxuriant  production  of  all  the  capital 
materials  of  trade,  form  a  hronger  commer¬ 
cial  incentive  than  any  of  our  neighbours 
can  feel.  If  Scotland,  then,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  united  with  us,  flood  connected  with 
France  by  alliances  founded  in  the  early  pe¬ 
riods,  upon  reafon  and  felf-prefervation,  en¬ 
gaged  by  her  intereft  to  be  ever  ready  in 
joining  to  reduce  the  ftrength  of  her  formi¬ 
dable  neighbour,  fine  would  be  able  moh 
powerfully  to  divert  our  attention  from  ma¬ 
nufactures,  from  exportations,  and  our  navy; 
not  having  within  herfelf  many  inducements 
to  commerce,  war  would  be  her  trade,  as  it 
is  that  of  Germany  ;  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  great  fuccefs  of  Pruffia  againft  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria,  how  finall  a  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  whofe  reigning  paflion  is  for  war,  may 
furnifh  matter  of  heavy  embarrafment  to  a 
very  numerous  and  wealthy  people.  Yet, 
fenfible  as  I  am  of  the  great  advantage  it 
muh  be,  both  to  Scotland  and  England,  that 
their  union  fliould  be  clofe,  cordial,  free 
from  all  jarrings  and  jealoulies  as  poffible, 
hill  muhl  fpeak  with  freedom  fome  thoughts 
which  arife,  not  from  want  of  a  due  regard 
to  the  merit  of  that  country,  but  with  a  view 
to  reduce  pride,  vanity,  prejudice, or  whatever 
elfe  may  obhruCt  that  falutary  fcheme  of 
dole  friendlhip,  which  is  indifputably  the 
intereh  of  the  whole  ifland — Firh  of  all,  I 
am  far  from  confidering  that  people,  how¬ 
ever 
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ever  refpeftable  the  individuals  may  be  for 
their  prudence  and  perfonal  bravery,  in  fo 
principal  a  view  as  their  own  writers  are 
pleafed  to  do,  and  amongft  the  reft,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  an  extraordinary  paper,  dated  at 
Edinburgh.  Writers  of  the  polemical  clafs, 
feel  a  higher  glow  of  imagination  than  can 
be  uniformly  confident  with  drift;  truth; 
pafiion  and  party  are  apt  to  raife  their  colour¬ 
ings  fomewhat  higher  than  any  thing  we  be¬ 
hold  in  nature.  Scotland,  from  its  con¬ 
tracted  territory,  poverty  of  foil,  and  fmall 
number  of  inhabitants,  was  ever  under  the 
neceflity  of  reforting  to  a  foreign  alliance, 
in  order  to  procure  to  themfelves,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  any  degree  of  confequence  :  as  an  enemy, 
they  mud  be  looked  upon,  therefore,  in  a 
fecondary  light,  they  are  not  in  the  fame 
rank  with  the  Gaul  and  Carthaginian,  but  to 
the  Samnite,  may  they  with  great  judice  be 
compared.  Xheir  alliances  with  Ireland, 
enabled  them  to  difturb  the  ancient  South 
Britons,  and  alarm  the  Romans  when  fettled 
in  this  ifiand.  But,  it  is  well  known,  that 
fince  the  coming  in  of  our  Saxon  anceftors, 
with  the  trifling  number  of  1600  men,  to 
the  aid  of  Vortigern,  againft  the  Pifts,  the 
Northern  Britons  *,  never  prefumed  to  do 

_  more 

*  As  to  my  purpofe,  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  the 
prefent  Scotch,  are  a  mix’d  breed  of  Pifts  and  Scotch,  or 
whether  the  Pifts  were  totally  eradicated,  fince  both  were 
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more  than  peep  into  England,  until  the  Nor¬ 
man  conqueft;  when  the  English,  who  were 
lfripped  of  their  eftates  by  William  the  firft, 
carried  their  difcontents  into  Scotland,  and 
and  encouraged  that  people  to  reaflume  their 
diforderly  inroads  into  Northumberland. 
Our  pod'effions  upon  the  continent,  fixed 
a  kind  of  natural  enemy  in  the  king  of 
France,  to  whom  the  Scotch  very  politically 
attached  themfelves,  and  drew  from  that 
fource  a  consideration,  to  which  they  could 
not  otherwife  pofiibly  attain ;  and  when  we 
confider  the  Englifh  as  a  people  compound¬ 
ed  of  Saxons  and  of  Normans,  defcended  on 
one  fide  from  nations  who  had  deftroyed  the 
moft  powerful  empire  the  world  ever  beheld, 
whofe  name  alone  was  Sufficient  to  retain  the 
Pidt  within  bounds ;  and  who  So  bravely 
withlbood  the  Daniffi  force,  not  the  attacks 
of  roving  ‘pirates,  as  is  vulgarly  fuppofed, 
but  a  Steady,  well  conducted,  invafive  war, 
Supported  by  the  maritime  powers  who  in¬ 
habited  the  northern  coaft  of  Europe,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  fo  along  both 
Shores  of  the  Baltick  ;  when  we  view  them 
defcended,  on  the  other  fide,  from  Nor- 


equally  terrified  by  the  Saxon  power  ;  during  fome  of  the 
diffractions  of  the  heptarchy,  they  fometimes  ventured 
into  Northumberland  i  and  once  leaguing  with  the  South 
Britains,  under  their  king  Aidan,  they  were  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  fuccefsful  againft  »eaulin  king  of  Weficx.  j 
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mans,  the  Conquerors  of  the  fined  province 
in  France,  and  edablifhing  kingdoms,  at 
their  will,  through  Europe  ;  when  we  con- 
fider  themfelves  the  poderity  of  thefe  cele¬ 
brated  nations,  as  the  conquerors  of  all 
France,  and  arbiters  of  Europe,  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  mud  be  that  degree  of  vanity, 
which  afiumes  any  pretenlions  of  fuperiority, 
in  valour,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  merit,  over 
luch  a  people. 

But  as  to  notions  of  civil  liberty,  for 
which  that  writer  appears  fo  much  to  have 
valued  them,  it  is  in  that  point,  I  think 
them  principally  defective  :  love  of  liberty 
does  not  entirely  conlid  in  refolving  to 
maintain  independency  of  a  foreign  power, 
there  are  many  other  eflentials  to  a  true  love 
of  liberty  ;  becaufe,  a  nation  may  be  very 
free  from  any  influence  from  abroad,  and 
yet  totally  enflaved  at  home  ;  the  lords  and 
leading  men  of  fuch  nation,  may  labour  to 
guard  their  country  againd  Grangers,  with 
no  other  defign,  but  that  of  lecuring  the 
benefit  of  its  vaflalage  to  themfelves;  fo 
that  publick  fpirit,  may  poflibly  have  no 
concern  whatfoever.in  any  of  their  actions; 
and  really,  if  any  thing  can  fink  the  Scottidi 
nation  fo  low,  as  inaptitude  for  a  compleat 
jundtion  with  England,  it  is  the  little  relifh 
they  have  ever  fbewn  for  the  true  blefiings 
of  liberty.  Fie  who  would  infer  the  con¬ 
trary,  from  the  refiflance  fo  often  given  to 

their 
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their  kings,  would  make  the  mod  fallacious 
inference  in  the  world  ;  for  many  oppofitions 
to  kings,  have  proceeded  from  a  partiality  to 
the  domination  ot  the  heads  of  clans,  the 
word:  lpecies  of  flavery,  and  not  from  any 
defire  of  being  free.  Scotland  has  dellroyed 
many  of  its  kings,  it  is  granted,  hut  not 
with  an  eye  to  promote  the  caufe  of  liberty  j 
let  it  appear,  that  the  Scottifh  infurredtion 
had  ever  any  fuch  tendency  ;  that  they  ever 
attempted  to  difeharge,  from  the  minds  of 
the  people,  their  flavifh  prejudices,  or  flupid 
adoration  of  their  lairds,  that  they  ever 
wifhed  the  blefling  of  liberty  fhould  extend 
to  every  individual  who  deferved  it ;  in 
fhort,  that  previous  to  the  union,  they  ever 
ferioufly  thought  of  deflroying  their  heri¬ 
table  jurifdidtions ;  let  thefe  appear,  and 
Scotland’s  claim  to  a  love  of  liberty,  fhall, 
with  her  many  other  well-grounded  claims 
to  merit,  be  mod:  willingly  admitted. 

Reafons  may  be  drawn  from  the  original 
formation  of  the  Scottifh  government,  why 
they  have  been  particularly  flow  in  their 
approaches  to  liberty  ;  but  lome  obfervations 
upon  government  in  general,  and  upon  the 
difference  between  the  old  and  more  mo¬ 
dern  Celtick  forms  in  particular,  mu  ft  ne- 
cefiarily  be  promifed.  The  end  of  focial 
affociation,  is  the  prefervation  of  thole  in¬ 
dividuals  who  compofe  it  ;  in  a  date  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  prefervation  of  fmglc  felf  is  the 
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foie  objed  ;  no  regard  to  numbers  or  coun¬ 
try,  is  fuppofed  to  countervail  this  firft  con¬ 
federation  ;  we,  in  that  ftate,  owe  nothing 
to  numbers  or  country,  and  nothing  will 
we  pay. .  But  from  the  moment  that  a  com¬ 
munity  is  eftabliffied,  to  felf-defence,  as  a 
primaiy  objeft^,  that  of  a  nation  or  aggra- 
gate  of  individuals  is  fubftituted  ;  and  it  is 
not  from  the  good  of  any  particular,  but 
from  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  the  rule  of 
aflion  mu  ft  ariie.  In  this  ftate  of  fociety, 
the  idea  of  prefervation,  from. being  more 
extended,  becomes  more  complicated  and 
difficult;  and  to  thofc  who  do  not  ferioufly 
attend  to  the  ends  of  government,  and  the 
fubftitution  of  that  general  good  which  has 
taken  place,  to  the  particular  good  which 
befoie  prevailed ;  fingle  felf-prelervation,  is 
ever  preffing  upon  their  minds;  and  cafes 
frequently  arife,  where  partiality  to  felf,  and 
inattention  to  publick  order  and  convenience, 
hinder  us  from  acquiefcing,  but  with  re¬ 
luctance  and  dmatisfaCtion,  under  the  moft 
wholefome  regulations.  In  general,  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  giving  up  our  private  opinion, 
though  we  fhould  fuftain  a  damage,  is  pretty 
apparent ;  butfome  particular  incidents  there 
muft  be,  where  it  is  not  fo  apparent ;  for 
inftance,  where  the  dignity  of  the  executive 

.  ?  ^  or  rhouo-h  felf- prefervation  is  the  firfl:  law  of  nature, 
it  is  not  to  of  fociety. 
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power  of  a  date,  feems  not  to  condd  with 
the  civil  liberty  of  the  fubjed;  here  the 
wifdom  and  penetration  of  the  expounders  of 
law  is  called  forth  ;  here  the  arduous  talk  of 
fee u ring  a  part  from  buffering,  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  whole ;  and  the  important 
queltion  comes  into  agitation  j  Whet  ier  the 
luxunancies  of  liberty,  wild  and  beautiful  as 
they  appear,  but  often  pernicious  to  the 
fiuit  of  good  government,  fhall  be  lopped 
ana  kept  under  ?  Or  whether  too  great  a 
hazard  of  dedroying  the  ffock,  may  not  en- 
lue  the  operation,  and  fomeabufes  of  liberty 
be  more  prudently  fubmitted  to,  than  mea- 
fures  taken,  by  which  its  entire  ruin,  even 
by  the  mod  remote  poflibility,  may  be  in¬ 
curred  ?  This  lad,  is  certainly  the  fpirit  of 
our  law,  and  it  places  liberty  amongd  thofe 
things  which  it  is  mod  inclined  to  favour, 
looking  upon  it  with  a  fond  parental  eye,  as 
that  dailing  child,  to  whole  advantage  every 
prefumption  is  admitted,  every  condruCtion 
made,  rather  than  fee  it  fo  culpable,  as  to 
merit  a  correction  which  may  by  any  means 
injure  its  beloved  frame.  That  form  therefore 
of  government,  which  provides  mod  ef- 
fedlually  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
without  weakening  the  ftrength  of  the  ma- 
giftrate  ;  that  form  which  lecures  the  great- 
eft  number,  or  proportion,  of  its  fubjedts 
againft  internal  opprellion,  as  well  as  exter¬ 
nal  violence,  is  undoubtedly  the  beft,  be- 
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caufe  it  cftablilhes  order  and  fafety,  the  great 
ends  for  which  we  enter  into  a  ftate  of  l'o- 
ciety,  at  the  expence  of  a  very  moderate 
fli are  of  that  liberty,  which  we  enjoy  in  a 
ftate  of  nature  j  and  confers  great  focial  ad¬ 
vantages,  while  it  deprives  us  of  very  few 
natural  ones.  No  liberty  whatfoever  can 
compenfate  the  want  of  fecurity  in  a  Hate  of 
nature  ;  the  hourly  apprehenfions  of  fuperior 
force  ;  the  inquietudes,  which  are  the  perpe¬ 
tual  attendants  upon  fear ;  defence  muft  be 
fmall,  becaufe  every  man  refts  his  relerva- 
ticn  upon  his  own  powers;  hence,  we  be¬ 
hold  lavages  always  improving  their  bodily 
ftrength,  increafing  their -agility,  acquiring 
the  greateft  poffible  degree  of  fwiftnefs,  and 
pradtifing  patience  under  labour  and  fatigue  ; 
in  formic  h,  that  the  American  Aborigines, 
are  laid  almoft  to  fly  over  continents,  lie 
whole  nights  in  fnow,  and  perform  luch 
feats  as  feem  almoft  incredible  ;  relying  on 
fingle  felf  for  their  prefervation.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  parental  government,  this,  as  it  is 
extremely  defective  in  point  ci  d~f-i.ee, 
however  mild  and  gentie  it  may  be,  fiom 
the  affectionate  relation  between  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  governed,  being  his  offspring,  fo 
is  it  little  to  my  prefent  purpofe ;  1  ihall, 
therefore,  pafs  to  thofe  Celtic  forms,  which 
furnifh  the  original  materials  of  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  conftitutions.  f  here  are  diftinguilhed 

in  hiftory,  two  grand  emigrations  of  thofe 
'  northern 
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northern  people,  whom  all  writers  ngiee  to 
be  Celtic  ;  and  each  emigration  made  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Roman  empire  :  m  the  lull, 
they  were  at  length  repuned;  in  the  latter, 
they  fucceeded,  and  laid  tnc  founoation  of 
all  the  European  kingdoms  as  above,  ine 
firft  adventurers,  obliged  at  length  to  aban¬ 
don  Italy,  fpread  themielves  over  Gaul,  the 
northern  parts  of  Spain,  Britain,  and  very 
probably  made  fome  lettlements  in  Ireland. 
They  left  their  mother  country  poffefled 
with  the  fame  fpirit  of  conqueft,  which 
adtuated  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  &c. 
and  the  neceflity  of  acquiring  a  fettlement, 
(there  being  no  room,  as  is  iuppolcd,  for 
them  at  home)  eftablifhed  a  iiridl  difcipline 
and  due  fubordination ;  a  rel'pect  to  one  in- 
perior,  kept  every  Imall  chief  to  his  duty, 
and  prevented  thofe  broils  and  aiffentions, 
which  ever  fince  the  liege  of  I  roy,  have  re¬ 
tarded  the  progrefs  of  great  enterprises, 
where  they  have  been  fuffered  to  interfere. 
But,  my  Lord,  why  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
&c.  had  the  good  fortune  to  eilablilh  more 
excellent,  and  for  that  reafon,  more  perma¬ 
nent  governments,  than  the  conquerors  of 
the  more  early  period,  may  appear  from  a 
confederation  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
circum fiances  of  the  invaded  nations  at  the 
different  periods.  I  be  lail  emigrants  fell 
upon  the  fouth  of  Europe,  at  a  time  when 
the  Roman  laws,  inflitutions,  arts  and  feien- 
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CCS,  had  univerfaliy  taken  place  •  and  altho' 
thel  conquered,  yet,  had  they  much  to  an- 
prebend  from  a  people  who  were  in  pofTei- 
hon  of  that  difcipline,  which  had  fubdued 
the  won d.  In  home  countries,  their  con¬ 
quers  were  fo  imperfedt,  that  they  were 
conftrained  to  a  compofition  with  the  inha¬ 
lants,  and  to  take  but  part  of  their  lands 
and  part  of  their  Haves  ;  they  were,  for  this’ 
realon,  obliged  to  have  a  watchful  eve  upon 
enemies  fo  refpedtable,  and  adhere  to  thofe 
principles  of  policy,  which  they  brought 
from  their  own  country.  Hence,  thofe 
powerful  mixed  monarchies  which  we  have 
mice  beheld  in  xiurope  ;  fome  few  flourishing 
and  vigorous,  at  the  time  others  languid,  de¬ 
clining,  and  fcarce  difcoverable  to  be  of  the 
Gothick  kind.  The  more  early  Ceites,  met 
with  a  different  reception  when  they  marched 
to  the  fou toward  ;  for  Roman  virtue  having- 
forced  them  over  the  Alps,  they  fell  upon 
nations  vvno  afforded  them  an  eaiy  conqueft  j 
and^for  whom,  the  facility  of  the  conqueft* 
m  u  fc  infpiie  them  with  contempt;  they  foon 
became  eaiy,  indolent,  and  fecure  ;  loft  light 
of  tneir  ancient  inftitutions ;  no  regard  to  a 
general  intereicj  each  petty  leader  purfuing 
4  felfilh,  narrow  plan  ;  and  hence  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  thefe  governments,  which  Ctefar 
and  Tacitus  deferibe,  both  in  Gaul  and  Bri¬ 
tain.  Nations,  whole  want  of  political  ce¬ 
ment,  ratner  than  of  weight  or  numbers, 
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was  the  caule  why  they  were  immediately 


overturned  by  the  Roman  armies ;  whom, 
even  their  enemies  allow  to  have  been  brave, 
but  divided  into  fuch  little  dates,  that  thefe 
divifions,  and  the  want  of  a  more  compre- 
heniive  band  of  union,  did  certainly  produce 
their  ruin.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the 
Scotch  government  is  derived  from  the  Cel- 
tick  confined  fountain,  and  has  drawn  from 
thence,  the  many  imperfections  with  which 
it  abounds;  their  leaders  of  clans,  the  unna¬ 
tural  didindtion  between  people  of  one  fept, 
from  thofe  of  another,  yet  both  livin'*  in  the 
fame  country ;  the  cruel  animofity  between 
thefe  different  fepts  ;  (fo  cruel,  that  inftances 
have  appeared,  where  but  one  man  alone 
out  of  a  name  confiding  of  2000,  has  fur- 
vived  the  rage  of  the  adverfe  clan,  and  all 
this  to  gratify  the  paltry  ambition  of  the 
head  of  a  family)  Thefe,  1  fay,  proclaim  the 
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laws. 


laws,  and  to  that  fpirit  which  their  ancef- 
tors  brought  from  Scandinavia,  but  after¬ 
wards  fuffered  to  evaporate,  as  I  obferved 
before.  I  wifh  to  fee  our  jury  law,  and 
whatever  laws  have  anv  relation  to  the  li- 
berty  and  property  of  the  fubjedt,  better  re- 
lifhed  by  our  neighbours  ;  and  our  common 
law,  enjoy  that  preference  which  it  deferves, 
to  the  arbitrary  edifts  of  Roman  tyrants  : 
then  fhould  we  fee  miniffcers  of  that  nation 
free  from  any  bias  to  arbitrary  power  ;  and 
judges,  who  fcorning  to  be  tools  of  defpo- 
tifrn,  in  juftice,  temper  and  popularity, 
fhould  emulate  an  Holt  or  a  Camden. 


As  I  write  without  any  defira  of  lower- 
ing  that  brave  and  prudent  people  in  the 
eftimation  of  their  neighbours,  and  my 
ftrudlure  being  on  the  government,  and  not 
the  individuals,  I  hope  i  fhall  ftand  acquit¬ 
ted  of  any  view,  but  that  of  reducing  their 
prejudices  in  favour  of  any  fyllems,  which 
may  prevent  that  aiumiiation  with  England, 
for  which  I  have  contended.  Let  Scotland 
difcern,  acknowledge  and  imitate,  where 
England  is  confeffedly  her  iuperior  ;  it  dero¬ 
gates  not  from  the  merit  of  any  fingle  per- 
fon  of  the  nation,  to  make  the  conceffion, 
for  it  was  time,  circumftance,  lituation, 
which  have  conferred  the  fuperiority  :  let 
England  value  not  itfelf  too  much  upon  this 
accidental  fuperiority  ;  nor  defpife  tiieir  nor¬ 
thern  fellow  fli bj efts,  for  being  inferior  as  a 

people, 
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people,  whilft  as  individuals,  they  are  in- 

contellably  their  equals  ;  and,  let  them  con- 

fider,  that  the  lelfer  merit  they  allow  the 
*  * 

Scotch,  the  more  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Scotch,  as  a  brave  and  fpirited  nation,  to 
claim  and  infill  upon. 

Ireland,  my  Lord,  from  the  circumllance 
of  reparation  from  Great-Britain,  feems  at 
firll  view,  to  want  that  contiguity,  which  is, 
with  juftice,  placed  amongft  the  elfentials  of 
union  ;  but  Ireland  has  every  other  effential, 
and  though  not  actually  joined  to  this  iiland, 
is  fo  virtually  and  in  ctfedl ;  it  enjoys  very 
near  the  fame  climate,  and  the  genius  of  its 
inhabitants  bear  as  near  a  refemblance  to 
that  of  the  natives  of  this  country,  as  the 
confufed,  undefinable  form  of  "government 
under  which  they  have  lived,  will  admit. 
But  what  lliould  induce  us  mofc  powerfully 
of  all  to  bellow  upon  it  that  attention  which 
union  alone  can  create,  is,  that  Ireland,  in 
the  polfeffion  of  fome  neighbouring  powers, 
would  caufe  a  difadvantage  of  double  its  own 
intrinlick  pofitive  value  to  us  ;  the  human 
fpecies  has  there  a  moll  ftrong  tendency  to 
multiplication ;  the  men  are  brave,  hardy 
and  robull ;  the  foil  fruitful  to  an  uncom¬ 
mon  degree;  and  its  harbours  commodious, 
in  every  fenfe  of  the  word.  Conceive  then, 
my  Lord,  the  fatal  ccnfequence  of  fo  inju¬ 
dicious  a  treatment  of  that  country,  as  abl'o- 
lutely  lofe  all  the  benefits  which  may  aiils 
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from  it,  of  flackening  the  duty  and  love  it  is 
difpofed  to  entertain  for  England.  Con¬ 
ceive,  my  Lord,  fuch  a  country  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  an  enterprizing  French  or  Spanifh 
monarch,  who  would  behold  his  intereft  in 
ftrengthening,  in  cherifhing,  and  laying  it 
as  a  continual  check  upon  Great-Britain ;  how 
much  of  our  regards  muft  be  diverted  from 
other  concerns,  by  fo  refpedtable  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood;  when  thefe  are  confidered,  with 
the  great  additional  ftrength  which  that 
country  muft  bring  to  our  own,  as  a  part  of 
one.  well  proportioned  body  ;  the  objection 
of  the  want  of  contiguity  immediately  va- 
nifhes,  and  we  fee  Ireland  joined  to  Great- 
Britain  by  a  firm  political  ifthmus. 

From  the  ciofeft  infpedtion  I  have  been 
able  to  make  into  human  nature,  fuch  as  it 
appears  in  perufing  the  hiftory  of  nations, 
or  in  obferving  the  adtions  of  cotemporary 
individuals  (I  fpeak  of  man,  modified  as  he 
is  by  the  laws,  and  education  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  fbciety,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  not  as 
he  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  a  beneficent 
Creator.)  It  is  very  difcoverable,  that  he  is 
an  animal,  in  whom  love  *  of  felf  does  fo 
ftrongly  predominate,  as  to  make  it  very  ne- 

celfary. 


*  My  opinion  will  not  appear  morally  heterodox,  be- 
in!!;  no  more  than  that  man  is  created  with  the  proper 
fize  of  felf-love,  which  naturally  feeks  his  prelervation, 
but  that  bad  example,  bad  education,  and  the  artificial 
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-ceffary,  that  this  ungenerous  principle  he 
counteracted  by  Tome  power,  which  fhould 
have  aifo  this  fame  felf-love  for  its  fource. 
Man,  were  it  not  for  the  dread  of  law, 
would  think  himfelf  very  excufable  in  feizing 
upon  more  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  than 
by  the  prefent  focial  methods  of  acquiring 
property,  fhould  come  to  his  lhare  ;  the  fear 
of  punifhment  conftantly  interpofes,  and 
moderation,  by  degrees,  becomes  habitual. 
In  communities,  then,  man  finds  a  check 
upon  his  defires  in  the  laws,  but,  when  we 
enlarge  our  view  to  the  whole  world,  as  a 
great  aggregateof  various  communities  ;  each 
community  of  which,  may  be  compared  to 
an  individual ;  where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
means  of  controuling,  of  bounding,  the  com¬ 
bined  paflions  of  the  multitudes  which  form 
each  community  ?  How  produce  moderation? 
How  curb  that  ambition  in  the  tyrants  of 
thofe  communities,  which  has  fo  frequently 
delolated  the  human  lpecies  ?  If  we,  per¬ 
chance,  behold  national  moderation  from 
peculiar  form  of  government,  or  what  other 
caufe  foever,  prevail  in  one  country,  fo  far 
from  being  its  fecurity,  that  country  is 
thereby  expofed  to  the  invafion  of  fome  per¬ 
fidious  neighbour;  the  law  of  nations  is  re- 
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necefiities  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  blow  it  up  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  bulk,  which  would  be  pernicious,  did  not  the  laws 
of  that  focicty  fupprefs,  what  its  bad  education  had  given 


curred  to,  but  in  vain  ;  a  municipal  law,  the 
magiftrate  can  execute;  but  to  put  the  law  of 
nations  in  force,  againir  an  unruly  date,  the 
concurrence  of  many  powers  is  neceflary  ; 
tnis  may  be  prevented  by  too  dridl  a  regard 
to  private  intered,  at  lead:  it  may  be  delayed  ; 
during  that  delay  towns  are  dedroyed,  pro¬ 
vinces  feized  ;  the  aggreffing  power  takes 
inch  a  hold,  as  may  fupport  him  through  a 
ten  years  war  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  want 
of  union,  want  of  honedy,  in  fome  or  all  of 
thefe  powers,  who  are  folemnly  confedera¬ 
ted  to  chadize  him,  he  has  the  good  fortune 
to  efcape  with  impunity  the  corredtion  : 
therefore,  which  fhould  follow  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  nations,  is  not  fufficiently  certain 
to  deter  the  wicked  and  the  ambitious  in  the 
prefent  fyflem  of  Europe.  The  plan,  faid 
to  have  been  levied  by  Henry  the  Great  of 
France,  was  laudable  in  defign,  but  impoffi- 
ble,  I  think,  in  execution  ;  he  intended  to 


bring  the  joint  powers  of  Europe,  who  feem 
to  have  intereds  the  mod  oppoiite,  as  near 
as  poffible  to  an  equality ;  that  any  of  thofe 
nations  who  condituted  thefe  two  general 
diviiions,  may  receive  protection  from  their 
own  party ;  when  thofe  on  the  other  fide, 
endeavoured  to  op orels  them  ;  but  neither  he 
nor  any  elfe  could  afcertain,  whofe  intereds 


were  to  be  tire  clalhing  ones.  It  was  not 
thofe  ol  religion,  for  we  fee  the  Profedant 
religion,  every  regard  to  honour,  gratitude, 

and 
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and  its  own  real  advantage,  facrificed  by  a 
once  confiderable  maritime  power,  to  a  nar¬ 
row,  private  fcheme  of  commercial,  felfilh 
politicks.  Auftria  and  Bourbon  were  not  to 
be  the  contending  family  interelfs,  for  we 
now  find  them  moll  clofely,  and  as  we  are 
pleafed  to  call  it,  moll  unnaturally  connected. 
In  matters,  therefore,  fo  fludtuaing,  it  was 
impofiible  to  forefee  where,  or  between 
whom  the  contention  Ihould  be.  If  Henry 
could  have  enfured  one  particular  llate, 
powerful,  and  yet  honeft  enough  always  to 
afford  fijccour  to  the  injured,  then  would  he 
have  fucceeded.  Is  not  the  ban  of  the  em¬ 
pire  often  unjuftly  arrayed  ?  And  is  it  not  as 
often  laugh’d  at  by  thole  who  are  able  to  op- 
pofe  it  ?  I  fear,  my  Lord,  that  human  fyf- 
tems  are  not  fo  capable  of  perfection,  as  we, 
from  our  partiality  to  the  framers,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  them;  but  efpecially  when 
the  means  of  execution  are  fo  complicated, 
as  in  the  prefent  cafe ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  moll  fimple  expedient,  for  preferving  as 
general  quiet,  as  the  pafiions  and  frailties  of 
men  can  pofiibly  admit,  will  be,  for  every 
Hate  to  endeavour  at  llrengthcning  itfelf, 
which  will  make  neighbouring  powers,  for 
their  own  fakes,  and  the  love  they  enter¬ 
tain  for  themfelves,  beware  of  violating  the 

o 

law  of  nations  ;  fear  of  each  other,  will  pre¬ 
vent  repeated  hoflilities,  prejudices,  which 
we  obferve  to  fubfift  moll  lfrongly  between 

thofe 
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tiiofe  who  are  frequently  at  war  with  each 
other,  will  languifh  and  die  away,  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  inftead  of  hating,  and 
feeking  each  others  mifery,  will  love  and 
ftudy  to  promote  their  mutual  happinefs ;  fo 
will  fear,  and  an  apprehension  of  offending 
by  flow,  imperceptible  degrees,  bring  a  peo¬ 
ple  firft  to  bear  with  its  neighbour,  then  to 
efteem,  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  to  treat  it 
with  cordiality  and  affection. 

1,  therefore,  muft  applaud  the  wifdom  of 
thofe,  who  endeavour  to  multiply  virtuous 
induftrious  inhabitants,  upon  fuch  a  part  of 
the  earth’s  Surface,  as  may  be  Sufficiently  ex¬ 
tensive  to  form  a  nation  powerful  and  re- 
fpedtable,  equal  to  the  defence  of  itfelf  a- 
gainSfc  injury,  and  able  to  fuccour  a  diftreffed 
neighbour,  in  cafe  of  any  violence,  which 
may  put  the  common  Safety  in  danger :  but 
Should  equity  and  moderation  be  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  charafterifticks  of  that  nation  ; 
Should  all  the  materials  for  Such  a  work  be, 
as  it  were,  already  provided  by  the  hand  of 
Providence,  and  nothing  wanting  but  a  pro¬ 
per  political  combination  of  them ;  it  is, 
doubtlefs,  under  a  double  obligation  of 
Strengthening  itfelf,  becaufe  human  nature, 
in  general,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  Safety, 
in  the  influence  and  power  of  fuch  a  people  ; 
the  Small  territory  which  may  be  drawn  into 
fuch  a  community,  cannot,  with  anyjuftice, 
complain  of  being  Stripped  of  their  defpica- 


Me  pretenfions  to  independency  ;  when,  in 
reality,  they  are  freed  from  the  tyranny  of 
fbme  proud  beggarly  duke  or  count,  from 
the  oppreffion  of  fome  paultry  republick,  and 
made  members  of  a  ftate,  where  every  man’s- 
rights  are  fecured;  of  a  ftate,  which  is  able 
to  maintain  real  independency  ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  evident,  than  its  being  for  the 
intereft  of  all  Europe,  that  no  petty  fo- 
vereignty  whatfoever  did  exift ;  a  temptation 
to  every  ambitious  neighbour,  a  caufe  of 
frequent  difturbance,  and  a  kind  of  con¬ 
straint  upon  thofe,  who  are  peaceably  dilpofed 
to  live  in  perpetual'  alarms'*. 

The  provinces  of  France  afford  a  ftrong  ex¬ 
ample,  how  diftradted,  how  miferable  that 
country  has  been,  from  the  death  of  Charle¬ 
magne  until  Richlieu’s  adminiftration,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  great 
vaflals  of  the  crown  ?  Was  Provence  fo  happy 
under  her  counts ;  Normandy,  Burgundy, 
Guienne  or  Britainy,  under  their  Dukes,  as 
they  have  been  lince  the  monarchy  was 
formed  ?  What  fubftantial  fatisfadlion,  could 
the  confideration  of  being  ruled  by  one  of 
their  own  country  ;  the  vanity  and  parade  of 
a  petty  court,  whofe  retainers  devoured  the 
people  ;  afford  for  the  miferies  to  which  the 
follies  and  injufticeof  their  mafters  did  every 


*  Quia  inter  impotentes  Ct  validos  falfo-  quicfcas. 
Tacit,  tie  Mer.  Ger. 
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day  expofe  them  ?  And  how  can  the  French, 
with  any  juftice,  fay  they  have  loft  their  li¬ 
berties,  becaufe  their  peers  have  loft  a  dan¬ 
gerous  power  ?  And  are  a  people  free,  be¬ 
caufe  the  great  lords  are  able,  upon  any  tri¬ 
fling  occafton,  to  rife  up  in  rebellion  againft 
their  king  ?  I  rather  believe  their  flavery 
more  defperate  and  deplorable.  The  French, 
probably,  never  underftood  what  real  liber¬ 
ty  is  ;  for  he,  who  would  reftrain  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  it  to  any  particular  order  of  men, 
and  not  fuffer  its  bleffings  to  extend  through 
all  the  virtuous  members  of  the  community, 
miftakes  the  import  of  the  word.  I  muft, 
therefore,  approve  the  political  wifdom  of 
the  French,  for  taking  in  thofe  provinces, 
which  feem  formed  by  nature  to  coincide 
with  their  monarchy ;  the  famenefs  of  lan¬ 
guage,  of  manners,  of  cuftorns,  encourage- 
ing,  and  facilitating  their  defigns ;  and  do 
think,  the  accomplishment  was  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  happinefs  of  thofe  provinces,  without 
enquiring  what  right  one  nation  has  to  make 
another  happy  againft  its  will.  But,  when 
we  behold  the  minifters  or  tyrants  of  France, 
fo  iniquitouily  abiding  their  great  increafeof 
power,  by  extending  their  conquefts  and  in¬ 
fluence  beyond  the  limits  which  nature 
feemed  to  prefcribe  and  inftead  of  applying 
that  power  to  Strengthen  and  fecure  the 
quiet  of  Europe,  exerting  it  on  the  contrary, 
in  disturbing  and  destroying  it :  we  then, 

indeed. 


indeed,  mud:  lament  their  greatnefs,  and  ex- 
prefs  our  forrow  for  that  want  of  rational 
liberty,  and  pure  religion,  which  would,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  have  produced  equity  and  mo¬ 
deration  in  the  councils  of  that  great  mo¬ 
narchy. 

The  general  expediency  indeed,  neceffity 
of  compadt,  and  powerful  focial  aflociations, 
being  admitted,  the  union  of  Ireland  with 
Great-Britain  appears  eafy  and  natural,  lia¬ 
ble  to  no  jealoulies  of  neighbouring  dates, 
becaufe,  the  fovereignty  of  Great-Britain 
over  that  idand  is  univerfally  allowed  a- 
broad  ;  and  that  we  have  always  been  of 
that  opinion  at  home,  appears,  from  having 
conftantly  exercilcd  it,  where  the  objedt  has 
been  of  luch  moment,  as  to  affedl  the  in- 
tereft  of  both  kingdoms;  fuch  as  fuperin- 
tending  their  legidature,  and  taking  from 
their  peers  a  dernier  judicial  power,  led: 
there  fhould  be  a  failure  of  judice,  and  de¬ 
population  enfue  in  any  part  of  his  Majelly's 
dominions ;  and  that  the  leading  men  of 
that  idand  are  fenlible  of  that  dependancy  is 
clear,  from  their  fubmitting,  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  it  feems  to  anfwer  their  own  private 
interefts,  and  fmall  ambition,  after  having 
bludied,  perhaps,  for  one  ihort  feffion,  and 
forely  calumniated  fome  poor,  timid,  unpo¬ 
pular  fecretary  of  their  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Nothing  is,  therefore,  more  dncerely  dedred, 
than  that  England  fhould  look  narrowly  into 
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the  affairs  of  that  country ;  that  it  Ihould 
confider  them,  in  fome  relpeCt,  as  their  own 
affairs,  and  take  the  proper  Heps  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  people  to  a  temper  for  mixing  with 
themfelves,  which  having  left  them  fo  much 
in  their  own  management,  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vents '  ;  nor  is  it  furprizing,  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  conftitute  the  two  legiflative  bran¬ 
ches  of  that  kingdom,  fhould  be  incapable 
of  moulding  their  countrymen  to  the  form 
we  require ;  their  fcheme  of  government, 
and  political  ideas,  are  contracted,  confined 
to  raffing  fuch  fupplies  as  their  governors 
lhall  demand,  eftablifhing  turnpikes,  and  e- 
nadting  laws  againfl  the  growth  of  Popery; 
debates  upon  the  general  interells  of  Europe, 
upon  the  improvements  of  commerce,  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  are  never  heard  with¬ 
in  their  walls  —  they  never  afpired  to  the 
bleffings  of  an  habeas  corpus  ad,  the  flrong- 
ell  proof  how  fmall  their  defire  of  liberty ; 
carrying  with  it,  at  the  fame  time,  the  im¬ 
plied  confcioufnefs  of  how  little  they  deferve 
it :  then,  can  it  be  expe&ed  from  thofe,  to 
infpire  the  Irifh  with  fentiments,  which  may 
entitle  them  to  unite  with  the  freed:,  wifefl, 
and  moll  powerful  people  in  Europe  ?  The 
landed  property,  of  Ireland  is,  at  this  time, 
veiled  in  the  defendants  of  Englilh  or  Scotch 
for  the  moll  part,  or  held  under  titles  deri¬ 
ved  from  them ;  the  adventurers  of  Eliza¬ 
beth, 
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beth,  and  thofe  of  the  long  parliament,  be¬ 
ing,  in  truth,  the  conquerors  *  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  purchafers  of  thofe  eftates 
which  their  pofterity  now  enjoy.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  that  nation,  are  therefore  fprung 
from  a  warlike  anceftry,  whofe  blood  and 
l _ _  were  expended  in  fubduing,  and  en¬ 

deavouring  to  civilize  that  country  which 
they  now  polfefs  j  and  although  both  from 
right  and  convenience,  Ireland  is,  and  ought 
to  be  fubordinate  to  England,  yet,  has  an 
Irifh  individual  as  indifputable  a  right  to  li¬ 
berty  and  property,  as  an  Englifhman ;  for 
why  fhould  not  the  grandfon  or  great  grand- 
fon  of  an  Englilhman,  who  left  his  native 
country  to  fight  for  the  glory  and  advantage 
of  England,  and  by  his  valour  and  perfeve- 
rance  eftablifhed  a  property  for  himfelf  and 
family,  be  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  the 
grandfon  or  great  grandfon  of  an  Englifhman,  i 

who  chofe  to  remain  at  home  ?  No,  my 
Lord,  the  fuperiority  is  of  the  aggregate,  not 
of  the  individual ;  it  is  admitted  in  one  cafe, 
becaufe  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole ;  it  is 
rejefted  in  the  other  cafe,  becaufe  it  is  quite 
unnecefiary ;  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  Ire- 

*  As  for  the  conquerors  of  the  more  early  periods  ; 
their  defendants  were  foon  degenerate,  fo  attached  to 
the  Irifh  manners,  fo  eftranged  from  thofe  of  their 
Englifh  anceftry,  that  there  was  a  neccftity  of  conquer¬ 
ing  them  with  the  old  Irifh,  particularly  as  they  were 
infected  with  the  fame  prejudices  againft  the  reformation, 
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land  have  the  merit  of  being  defeended  from 
a  brave  and  tree  anceftry.  I  muft  declare, 
that  no  people,  to  whom  fo  many  advantages 
have  been  prefented  by  circumftances  molt 
favourable,  did  ever  fo  little  avail  themfelves 
oi  them.  England  offers  to  their  accep¬ 
tance,  the  moil  excellent  code  of  laws  that 
was  ever  framed  by  any  nation  ;  the  mildeff 
and  mod:  rational  religion ;  the  founded 
maxims  of  commerce,  and  the  bed  indruc— 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  manufadfures  : 
it  has  afforded  them  a  wholefome  example 
of  a  ftridt  execution  of  the  laws,  and  mod 
of  thefe  proffered  kindneffes.  It  is  as  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  Irifh  rejedt  fuch  laws  as  re¬ 
late  to  inheritance,  being  originally  inter¬ 
woven  with  our  military  feudal  tenures, 
which  took  place  upon  the  fird  Englifh  fet- 
tlement  in  the  ifland,  but  fubjedi  to  the  12th 
of  Charles  the  Second,  are  the  fame  as  in 
England;  fo  are  thofe  which  relate  to  per¬ 
sonal  property ;  the  inditutions  which  have 
for  their  objedl  the  manners  and  principles 
of  the  people,  independent  of  religion,  are 
alfo  Englifh,  but  thefe  lie  dead  and  unexe¬ 
cuted  ;  thofe  which  relate  to  religion,  are 
moftly  enadted  by  themfelves,  and  are  abfurd, 
unnatural,  and  /hocking  to  humanity,  I 
mean  the  modern  Popery  laws,  which  tend 
to  the  difeouragement  of  that  fedt  by  for¬ 
feiture  of  property ;  they  are  didlated  by  a 
Jpirit  ol  uncharitablenefs,  which  never  en- 
•  tered 
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tered  into  the  laws  of  England,  for  thefe 
are  remarkable  for  their  lenity  and  precifion, 
dictated  by  a  fpirit,  which  inftead  of  diffu- 
fing  benevolence  amongft  the  members  of  a 
community,  deftroys  all  confidence  between 
man  and  man,  and  blafts  every  bud  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  virtue ;  thefe  are  executed  by  bills 
of  difcovery,  where  breach  of  faith  between 
neighbours,  breach  of  honour  between  gen¬ 
tlemen,  diffolution  of  the  ties  of  blood  be¬ 
tween  relations,  are  rewarded  with  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  perfon  againft  whom  the  bill  is 
brought.  In  England,  the  nature  of  a  pe¬ 
nal  law  is  underftood,  and  it  is  a  rule  that 
the  words  of  it,  are  neither  to  be  extended 
or  reftridted  by  conitrudtion  ;  the  framers  of 
thefe  laws,  which  have  for  their  objedt  ac¬ 
tions  not  criminal  in  their  own  nature,  or 
as  the  lawyers  fay,  mala  in  fe,  but  only  made 
criminal  as  they  interfere  with  the  policy  of 
the  ftate,  enumerate  the  feveral  cafes  of 
tranfgreffion,  awaken  and  coliedf  the  fubjecis 
attention,  point  it  to  the  thing  which  is  to 
be  avoided,  and  leave  it  not  in  the  power  of 
a  judge  to  fay,  that  this,  or  that,  was  inten¬ 
ded  by  the  ffatute,  although  not  particularly 
exprelfed;  nor  fhall  the  liberty  of  any  man 
he  taken  a  way  by  implication  in  matters 
which  arc  morally  indifferent.  But  the  Po¬ 
pery  laws  of  Ireland  are  monfiers,  fome  call 
them  penal,  others  remedial,  and  all  admit, 
that  judges  can  give  them  a  conftrudfion. 
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by  which  their  determinations  may  be  at 
kaft  arbitrary,  and  the  people  of  that  reli¬ 
gion  left  in  the  greateft  confufion  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Your  Lordfhip  fees  how  great  an 
enemy  to  reformation  of  every  kind,  how 
radically  deftrudtive  of  all  virtue,  both  pub- 
lick  and  private,  muft  be  that  body  of  laws, 
which  lets  loofe,  nay,  encourages  one  part  of 
his  Majefty’s  fubjedts  to  prey  upon  the  other ; 
how  ihould  union  or  brotherly  love  fubfift, 
where  legiilature  is  perpetually  founding  the 
trumpet  of  difcord  ?  How  void  of  found  po¬ 
licy  thefe  inftitutions,  which  deftroy  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  a  people  under  colour  of  reforming 
the  religion  ?  That  branch  of  the  Popery 
laws  which  are  tranfcribed  from  the  Englifh 
code,  are  conceived  in  a  fpirit  of  fimplicity 
and  good  fenfe  ;  avarice  was  not  the  blemifh 
of  the  age  which  produced  them  ;  they  do 
not  ftrip  the  unfortunate,  mifguided,  inno¬ 
cent  people  of  their  properties,  becaufe  drawn 
into  errors  by  priefts;  connived  at  by  ma- 
giftrates,  whole  duty  it  is  to  reltrain  their 
religious  doctrines  and  difcipline ;  they  may 
be  executed  by  juftices  of  the  peace;  no 
lawyers  ncceffary,  no  hills  of  difeovery,  no 
profits  immediately  arifing  to  any  particular 
individual,  by  the  execution  of  thefe  laws  ;  it 
is  religion  and  the  conftitution  which  are  to 
receive  the  advantage,  for  which  reafon  they 
are  feldom  put  in  force  ;  andfince  the  Popifh 
religion  is  detrimental  to  the  kingdom,  the 
,  rigorous 
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rigorous  meafures  neceffary  for  its  extirpa¬ 
tion  fhould  be  felt,  by  thofe  who  caufe  the 
delulion,  not  by  the  unfortunate  deluded; 
it  is  the  moutebank,  vagabond,  impoftor, 
who  fhould  be  punifhed,  and  not  the  Ample, 
credulous  people;  lb  that  inllead  of  laws 
which  dellroy  all  confidence,  and  produce 
rancour  and  malevolence  between  fcllow- 
lubjeds,  the  wicked,  felf-intereffed  propa¬ 
gators,  the  Ay  fmuglers  of  the  religion  into 
that  unfortunate  kingdom,  fhould  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  indignation.  England  perfected 
her  reformation  by  expelling  Popilh  prieffs, 
fo  did  the  northern  dates,  but  Ireland  expeds, 
by  a  fcandalous  perfecution,  to  compel  a  bi- 
gotted  multitude  to  reform  itfelf,  and  drive 
out  a  let  of  men  who  have  now  gained  a  firm 
effablifhment  in  their  affections  and  effeem, 
and  who,  I  venture  to  fay,  have  a  greater  af- 
cendant  over  their  hearts  and  confciences, 
than  the  mod  powerful  head  of  a  fept  could 
pollibly  enjoy  :  nor  can  I  fee,  how  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  priefts  could  fail  of  fuccefs  in  Ire¬ 
land;  the  Romifh  fuperffition  is  fo  contrary 
to  common  fenfe,  to  chriftian  charity,  to  the 
general  intereffs  of  the  human  fpecies,  that 
the  clofeff  application  to  tiie  mind,  in  its 
circumftances  of  early,  indeed  almoff  infan¬ 
tine  weak  nefs,  is  neceffary  to  give  it  root  there, 
the  greateft  affiduity  is  required  to  rear  it, 
but  once  confirmed,  like  every  other  noxious 
weed,  is  with  great  difficulty  deltroved  ;  we, 

there- 
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therefore,  perceive  thefe  dangerous  miffiona- 
ries,  initiating  their  youth  as  early  as  pofti* 
ble  in  their  lenfelefs  myfteries,  well  know¬ 
ing,  that  an  underftanding,  {Lengthened  by  - 
reafon,  mu  ft  ftart  at  their  abfurdities,  and  re-  , 
jedl  them  with  difdain ;  fo  that  if  the  laws 
were  executed,  which  would  remove  thefe 
men  from  the  opportunity  of  pradtifing  upon 
the  pliant  faith  of  young  people ;  free  and 
untainted,  they  would  readily  embrace  a  re¬ 
ligion  founded  on  reafon  and  univerfal  cha¬ 
rity  ;  nor  can  thefe  Romifh  ecclefiafticks 
complain  of  perfecution,  having  felt  no  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  laws  enadted  againft  them,  almoft 
for  an  age  ;  they  fee  and  ftudy  thofe  laws  a- 
gainft  the  exercife  of  Papal  jurifdidtion,  and 
yet,  fuch  is  their  matchlefs  effrontery,  as  to 
hold  them  at  conftant  defiance ;  they  are  al¬ 
moft  to  a  man,  ill-bred,  low-born  wretches, 
but  ever  pretending  to  the  gentleman,  be- 
caufe  defcended  from  fervants  and  retainers 
in  refpedtable  families,  they  have  impudent¬ 
ly  affumed  their  names  ;  their  learning  a- 
mounts  to  little  more  than  a  bafe  unclafftcal 
fmattering  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  blunder  over  their  maffes,  the 
rudiments  received  under  an  Irifli  hedge, 
and  farther  cultivated  at  fome  ftarved  French 
feminary,  in  return  for  which  fcanty  chari¬ 
ty  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  they  im¬ 
port  into  the  dominions  of  his  enemy,  the 
feeds  of  rebellion,  and  a  total  abhorrence 

from 


'from  the  free  fpiritof  the  English  laws  and 
government.  What  jud  caufe  of  clamour 
could  exift,  if  his  Majedy  appointed  a  fub- 
fidence  in  a  foreign  country,  barely  fufficient 
to  keep  them  from  labour  during  their  lives, 
fubjedt  to  this  condition,  that  they  never 
return  to  a  kingdom  where  it  is  mod;  certain 
they  cannot  live  without  tampering  with  con¬ 
sciences  ?  This  is  a  mild  expedient  for  getting 
rid  of  a  left,  which,  for  two  centuries,  has 
checkt  the  progrels  of  all  improvement,  and 
frequently  involved  that  ifland  in  wars  and 
tumults,  by  invariably  adhering  to  the  fide 
of  fuperdition  and  tyranny ;  and  I  mod: 
heartily  with  to  fee  this  method  fubdituted 
to  the  punifhment  of  the  innocent,  and  to 
the  infhdtion  of  feverities  upon  the  many, 
when  proper  cadigation  of  a  few  would 
better  anfwer  the  purpofe ;  but  1  fear  the 
landed  intered  of  Ireland  do  not  difapprove 
a  policy,  which  keeps  the  poderity  of  the 
men  whofe  forfeited  edates  they  enjoy,  in  a 
date  of  mifery  and  didradtion,  and  that,  too 
poignant  a  remembrance  of  the  cruelties  of 
the  Iridi  Papids  to  their  ancedors,  inclines 
them  rather  to  opprefs  and  enflave  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  that  people,  than  endeavour  fe- 
rioufly  to  reform,  mix  with  them  in  brother¬ 
ly  love,  and  be  joined  as  fellow- fubjedls  by 
the  ties  of  focial  affedtion. 

I  well  know,  that  the  danger  of  Popery, 
has  been  treated  as  a  bugbear  by  Several  on 

I  this 
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th  is  fide  the  water,  efpecially  by  men,  whofe 
bias  to  arbitrary  principles  of  government, 
prevents  their  feeing  any  danger  in  a  fed, 
whofe  political  opinions  are  the  fame  with 
their  own  ;  they  feel  not  the  inconveniencies 
that  attend  it,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  fright¬ 
ful  effcds  ofthat  fuperfhtion,both  here  and  in 
Ireland;  their  information  not  exceeding  fome 
few  fads  which  have  happened  in  their  own 
time,  Hands  totally  unaided,  not  only  by  books, 
but  even  tradition  from  their  parents;  they 
confider  the  toafting  of  memories  by  the 
Irifh  Proteftants,  as  having  a  tendency  to  di¬ 
vide  the  people,  and  keep  ancient  animofi- 
ties  ftill  alive ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  late 
high  mettled  fecretary  to  a  Lord  Lieutenant, 
had  the  impudence  to  pronounce  a  declama¬ 
tion  to  that  purpofe  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  of  that  kingdom,  penned,  as  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  by  a  remarkable  ftile  mimick,  from 
whom  that  fuborator  feems  to  have  received 
his  imprefiions  of  Irifh  affairs,  and  indeed,  of 
politicks  in  general ;  had  he  delivered  his 
indired  farcafms  upon  the  memory  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Third,  as  the  opinion  of  himfelf  or 
his  inftrudor ;  no  man  who  had  the  leafl 
knowledge  of  either,  would  have  felt  any  fur- 
prize  ;  but  an  infinuation  of  its  being  the 
fenfeof  the  people  of  England,  that  the  Irifh 
fhould  forget  the  obligations  they  owe  to  the 
glorious  revolution,  that  they  fhould  omit  any 
thing  which  may  preferve  it  frefh  in  their 

memories. 
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memories,  that  they  fhould  lofe  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  their  ancestors  fuffered  by  Po¬ 
pery,  from  the  time  of  Defmond’s  rebellion 
to  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  or  lofe  fight 
of  any  meafures  which  humanity  will  ad¬ 
mit,  of  difabling  Popery,  from  making  any 
attempts  for  the  future,  was,  doubtlefs,  the 
higheft  degree  of  prefumption,  that  any  de- 
claimer  ever  arrived  at:  England,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  well  apprized  of  the  undying  ran¬ 
cour  of  that  religion,  and  the  almoil  irre¬ 
futable  diffimulation  of  its  chiefs;  howcoolv 
and  fyflematically  they  proceed  in  bringing 
about  their  ends,  how  unrelenting  when 
poffeffed  of  any  power  over  their  adverfaries; 
that  the  interefts  of  Proteftanifm  are  neither 
fo  clofely,  nor  uniformly  purfued  :  that  its 
profelfors  are  divided  by  not  adting  under 
one  common  head  ;  not  agreeing  entirely 
either  as  to  dodtrine  or  difeipline  ;  in  fhort, 
that  they  are  too  indifferent  about  a  religion, 
which  having  reafon  on  its  fide,  they  look 
upon  very  able  to  fupport  itfelf,  and  do, 
therefore,  applaud  their  Irifh  fellow- fubjedts 
for  their  caution.  It  is  a  ftrong  argument 
againft  fuffering  Popery  to  continue  in  Ire¬ 
land,  that  the  progrefs  of  every  good  thing 
is  thereby  moft  amazingly  retarded  ;  arts  and 
manufactures  are  born  down  by  the  lazinefs 
and  want  of  decent  oeconomy,  which  forms 
the  indelible  charadter  of  that  religion,  ex¬ 
cept  in  f  ranee,  where  the  natural  vivacity 
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of  the  people  does,  in  fome  meafure,  check 
its  pernicious  tendency  ;  but  a  much  fironger 
it  is,  that  government,  that  the  conftitution 


is  particularly  affected  by  the  evils  which 
thence  enlue,  nor  can  it  partake  of  the  free 
fpirit  of  Englifh  government,  altho’  the  body 


legiflature,  by  fending  reprefentatives  to  par¬ 
liament  ;  but  to  a  true  conftitutional  repre- 
lentation,  a  ftrong  relation  between  the  con- 
ftituent  and  the  conftituted  is  abfolutely  ne- 


fent  to  parliament,  not  for  his  own  private 
advantage,  but  for  that  of  the  publick ;  the 
more  conliderahle  the  number  of  electors. 


of  the  elected,  and  the  more  cautious  will 


caufe  :  but  whilft  the  Popifh  religion  pre 


pie  are  not  reprefented,  the  individuals  of 
that  perfualion,  lying  to  a  man,  under  a  le¬ 
gal  difability  of  voting  at  eledlions  ;  mem¬ 
bers  are  fent  up  to  parliament  by  a  few  Pro- 
teftant  freeholders,  fo  few,  as  to  challenge 
very  little  refpedt  in  the  eyes  of  men,  whole 
feats  in  the  houle  have  no  certain  limitation 
of  time,  and  thefe  fo  ealily  managed,  that 


negledt  of  propagating  true  religion,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  leading  men  of  that 
kingdom,  has  not  proceeded  from  a  notion 
that  the  diffufion  of  it  through  the  people, 
would  give  them  fuch  a  weight  and  authori¬ 
ty,  as  may  exadt  a  greater  attention  from 
thofe  who  have  occafion  for  their  favour, 
than  has  been  hitherto  found  neceifary ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  conlideration 
how  much  the  emoluments  of  a  free  trade 
in  Ireland,  muft  be  enjoyed  by  a  body  of 
men,  who  are  natural  enemies  to  liberty  and 
the  prefent  family,  may  furnilh  motives  to 
England,  and  for  ought  I  can  fee,  very  rea- 
fonable  ones,  for  continuing  that  kingdom 
under  its  prefent  commercial  reftraints. 

Since  then,  it  is  evident,  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  Ireland,  either  through  a  want  of 
proper  training  to  a  more  extenlive  plan  of 
politicks,  or  from  too  clofe  attention  to  their 
prefent  apparent  interefts,  Ihew  a  reludtance 
in  advancing  their  native  country  to  fuch  a 
ftage  towards  perfection,  as  may  bring  it  to 
be  of  greater  ufe  in  the  general  fcheme.  It 
is  molt  incumbent  upon  England,  from  a 
principle  of  fclf-prefervation,  to  obferve  it 
more  attentively,  as  a  quarter,  by  which,  in 
cafe  of  negledt,  they  are  likely  to  receive  a 
molt  deadly  blow  *. 

.  The 


*  Probabiy  no  part  of  Roman  policy  was  more  liable 
to  cenlure,  than  their  omitting  to  unite  Sicily  with  Italy, 
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The  confutation  of  Great  Britain  has, 
from  caufes  very  obvious,  taken  fince  the  re¬ 
volution  a  dangerous  turn  to  ariflocracy,  in- 
fomuch,  that  it  is  amazing  to  hear  authors 
of  high  reputation  complain  of  its  tendency 
to  democracy;  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  it 
is  true,  are  fuppofed  to  hold  the  firings  of 
the  national  purfe  :  but  the  majority  of°that 
houfe,  is  certainly  formed  of  men,  recom¬ 
mended  in  counties,  but  principally  in  bo¬ 
roughs,  by  lords ;  if  they  are  therefore  fep- 
tennially  created  to  reprefent  the  people  by 
the  lords,  their  political  opinions  and  con¬ 
duct,  mu  ft  depend  upon  thofe  who  create 
them  ;  the  lower  hctife  is  loft  in  the  upper, 
and  far  from  being  diftinft  branches  of  le¬ 
gislature,  they  are  virtually,  altho’  not  yet 
nominally,  the  fame ;  was  not  this  the  cafe, 
all  places  of  trufc  and  profit  would  not  be 
poffelled  by  lords,  their  relations  and  depen¬ 
dants  :  neither  as  to  capacity  or  induftry, 
can  they  claim  any  fuperiority  ;  and  his  Ma- 
jefty  would  not  be  lets  re  fpe  eft  fully  ferved, 
by  men  who  flood  fingly  on  their  perfonal 
merit  and  loyalty,  than  by  thofe  who  are  in¬ 
flated  by  their  own  power,  or  by  the  con- 
fequence  and  power  of  thofe  who  reconi- 

they  would  have  (hereby  taken  from  many  bad  citizens 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  rich,  and  prevented  the 
dreadful  infurredtions  of  their  Haves,  which  lawlefs  op- 

preiTion  of  the  wealthy  landed  intereft  of  the  ifland  did 
occafion. 


mend 


mend  them  ;  but  the  general  bad  eflebts  of 
this  evil,  being  not  immediately  to  my  pur- 
pofe,  let  us  fee  how  prejudicial  it  has  proved 
to  the  interelds  of  the  country  I  fpeak  of.  The 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  is  conllgned  of  late 
years,  to  perfons  of  the  firlf  rank  and  title 
only,  and  altho’  an  office  upon  which  de¬ 
pends  the  advancement  of  arts,  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  religion,  and  the  eftablifhment  of 
government  in  that  kingdom  ;  yet,  to  the 
carrying  forward  of  thefe  really  important 
works,  the  fuper- intendancy  of  a  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  cannot  be  obtained  for  more  than  fix 
months  out  of  twenty-four ;  fomc,  indeed, 
condefcend  to  go  over  a  fecond  time  ;  fomc, 
out  of  a  confcioulhefs  of  mifbchaviour,  are 
afraid  to  venture,  and  yet  their  impatience 
to  continue  there,  does  not  proceed  from  any 
dillike  to  the  profits  of  the  employment,  as 
they  prefs  moft  eagerly  at  home  for  every 
lucrative  one,  nor  from  a  defire  of  avoiding 
the  fatigues  of  a  court,  for  their  ambition 
difclofes  itfelf,  in  the  encouragement  given 
to  their  own  little  levies  at  their  refpebtive 
palaces  in  Weftminftcr,  where  their  depen¬ 
dants  pay  a  conftant  attendance  ;  nor  from 
an  apprehenfion  of  lofing  the  royal  favour 
during  abfence,  like  the  unfortunate  Efiex, 
but  it  proceeds  from  their  apprehenfion  of 
lofing  their  Englifh  voters  in  the  houfe,  and 
at  elections  for  members  and  magiftrates;  fo 
that  were  it  poflible  to  confine  the  nobility 

to 
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to  the  conflitutional  range  which  the  law 
prefcribes,  a  double  advantage  would  thence 
a  rife  to  Ireland  ;  the  prefence  of  thofe  noble 
perfonages  appointed'  by  his  Majefty  to  be 
their  guardians  and  protedors  againft  do- 
meftick  opprefhon,  and  that  the  younger 
f°ns  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom, 
would  then  enjoy  a  more  reafonable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  employments,  military,  civil  and 
ecclefiaftick,  which  their  country  fo  plenti¬ 
fully  maintains,  than  they  can  in  the  pre- 
fent  fituation  of  affairs,  whilft  their  gover¬ 
nors  are  obliged  to  beftow  them  upon  their 
Englifh  dependants,  whole  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  have  engaged  in  fupporting  their  par¬ 
liamentary  influence  at  home  :  and  here  your 
Lordfhip  fees  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of 
one  ifland,  di reded  to  the  ruin  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  other - But  to  proceed,  if  the 

chief  governor  was  to  continue  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  he  might  be  at  leifure  to  make  progref- 
fes,  fee  whether  the  people  were  governed 
or  oppreffed,  and  what  was  the  true  and  ge¬ 
neral  fenfe  of  the  nation ;  he  would  there 
behold  the  Proteftant  religion  expiring  thro’ 
the  lazinels  of  our  priefls,  and  an  unwearied 
application  in  thofe  of  the  enemy ;  the  inter¬ 
nal  rule  of  the  kingdom  or  its  police,  by 
which  the  manners  of  a  people  are  princi¬ 
pally  formed,  intruded  to  magiftrates,  whofe 
only  recommendation  is  a  blind  obedience  to 
the  will  of  thofe,  who  enjoy  the  derivative 

power 
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power  under  die  chief  governor,  and  a  burn¬ 
ing  zeal  forextending  their  interefts  at  every 
eledion;  he  would  fee  tlie  money  railed  upon 
the  people  lor  encouraging  manufadures, 
and  eftablilhing  the  molt  defirable  conve¬ 
nience  ot  an  inland  navigation,  perverted  to 
the  vile  purpoks  of  acquiring  a  dominion 
over  boroughs,  by  jobbing  the  management 
of  the  works  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  lend 
their  alii  it  an  ce  therein  ;  it  he  continued  his 
refidence  in  the  kingdom,  he  would  difeover 
laws  to  have  been  enaded,  which  (contrary 
to  all  thofe  rules  laid  down  by  reafou  and 
publick  utility  for  the  diredion  of"  legislature) 
.are  refpedive  in  their  nature,  and  aliume 
for  their  ohjed  tranfadions  and  agreements, 
which  had  an  exiftence  previous  to  any  no¬ 
tion  of  making  fuch  laws,  with  a  view  to 
encreafe  the  private  fortune  of  fome  parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders,  or  fereen  fome  of  their  fa¬ 
vorite  tools  from  the  juft  demands  of  their 
fellow- fubjeds ;  he  would  fee  thefe  leaders 
profefting  whigilh  revolution  principles,  and, 
indeed,  procuring  and  continuing  to  them- 
felves  much  Proteftant  popularity  by  fuch 
appearances,  yet,  taking  every  indirect  me¬ 
thod  of  fubverting  thefe  principles,  by  cor¬ 
rupting  univerfally,  and  erafing  from  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  every  imprelfion 
of  honour  and  regard  to  liberty ;  he  would 
fee  the  common  people  labouring  under  all 
the  miferies  of  poverty,  of  llavery,  and  daily 
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finking  from  bad  to  worfe  ;  and  he  would 
lay  the  true  Hate  of  that  unfortune  kingdom 
before  his  Majefty,  from  whofe  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  it  could  not  fail  of  redrefs. 

But  if  an  unbounded  attention  to  their 
parliamentary  concerns,  has  fo  entirely  en- 
grofled  the  body  of  the  Britifh  nobility,  as  to 
render  it  impofiible  to  find  thofe  amongfi: 
them,  who  will  dedicate  their  time  to  a  real 
difcharge  of  their  duty  as  a  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  ;  many  commoners  may  be  found, 
who  with  great  juftice,  will  think  them- 
felves  highly  honoured  by  the  office,  even 
under  that  fevere  condition  of  doing  their  duty: 
the  office  derives  no  luitre  irom  the  perfon, 
but  the  perfon  from  the  office;  a  rule,  which 
will  hold  even  with  kings.  It  is  allowed, 
that  to  the  exercife  of  an  office  in  the  trea- 
fury,  admiralty,  or  the  other  departments  of 
government,  fome  experience  and  applica¬ 
tion  are  required,  but  for  the  government  of 
a  kingdom,  which  contains  above  two  mil- 
lions  of  inhabitants,  fupports,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  twenty  thoufand  men,  with  place¬ 
men  and  penfioners  beyond  number,  a  no¬ 
bleman  becomes  inftantaneoufly  qualified; 
and  when  he  thinks  proper  to  be  weary  of 
his  charge,  his  fuccefl'or  becomes  as  fudden- 
ly,  and  as  miraculoufiy  qualified  as  he.  If  a 
country  is  fo  far  removed  from  the  refidence 
of  the  fovereign,  that  he  cannot  fee  with  his 
own  eyes  the  real  Irate  of  that  country ;  and 

if 
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if  the  indolence  or  avocation  of  viceroys  are 
fuch,  that  they  will  not  fee  with  their  own 
eyes,  but  mult  receive  the  representations , 
which  they  lay  before  Majefly,  from  men 
whofe  private  intereft  it  is,  that  every  thing 
fhould  be  mifreprefented  j  then  will  a  few  fa¬ 
milies  of  large  fortunes,  and  extenfive  con¬ 
nexions,  play  off  the  king  againft  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  people  again!!  the  king,  and 
with  the  greatef!  luccels,  provided  they  are 
ffrengthened  by  an  Englilh  intereft,  they 
will  appear  to  the  people  poflefted  ol  the 
royal  confidence,  from  the  power  they  are 
feen  to  have  of  bellowing  fome  trifling  civil 
employments,  at  times,  a  commiflion  in  the 
army,  and  upon  extraordinary  occalions,  per¬ 
haps,  a  bifhoprick  ;  and  the  loyal  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  people  will,  by  a  moll  Icanda- 
lous  impofition,  be  imputed  not  to  its  real 
caufe,  a  thorough  fenfe  oj  their  duty,  and  an 
unalterable  affettion  to  their  Prince,  but  to  the 
addrefs  and  ingenious  management  of  thefe 
leaders ;  this,  1  may  venture  to  undertake, 
is  the  hinge  upon  which  Irilh  government 
has  long  turned,  and  the  confequence  mull 
be  an  abfolute  vaffalage  in  that  country,  and 
an  entire  obftru&ion  of  all  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  King  and  people ;  the  feelings  of  al¬ 
legiance  will  become  faint ;  dependance, 
fear,  adoration  of  their  domeftick  idols,  will 
take  place,  and  thefe  idols  will  have  it  in 
their  power  at  length,  to  extort  from  their 
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mailer  whatever  fpecies  of  penfion,  or  ora- 
tification,  they,  in  the  plenitude  of  theiimn- 
folence,  Shall  think  proper  to  demand. 

However,  fince  the  age  in  which  we  live 
is  fuch,  that  an  unfocial,  contradled  felfiih- 
neis,^  appears  the  ftrongeft  line  in  its  charac¬ 
ter ,  I  fhould  not,  my  Lord,  be  furprized  to 
hear  it  urged,  in  opposition  to  my  Specula¬ 
tions  ;  If  Ireland  is  of  Jo  great  moment ,  jo 
Jr  ait Jill  in  foily  its  inhabitants  fi  numerous , 
with  fuch  'variety  of  other  advantages.,  why 
fhall  it  not  take  care  of  itfelf?  to  this  it 


may  befufficient  to  reply,  that  from  her  po¬ 
litical  dependance  upon  England,  the  cannot 
venture  to  undertake  any  bufinefs  of  weight, 
cr  oi  conliderable  import  to  herfelf,  without 
the  con  lent  of  England,  bold  Jlrokes  of  re¬ 
fer  mat  ion  come  from  the  arm  'which  is  powerful 
and  unconfi. rained ;  that  Ireland,  backward  as 


fhe  is  in  copying  from  England,  whatever 
may  be  ufeful  and  praife-worthy,  has  been 
tnoft  lingula' ]y  docile  in  the  fcience  of  cabal 
and  domeliick  intrigue,  nor  are  her  fons  lefs 
expert  in  bribery  and  corruption,  than  the 
managers  of  the  moft  difputed  borough  in 
England :  we  have,  therefore,  rendered 


them  both  unfit  and  undifpofed  to  reform 
themfelves,  whiltl  their  fuhordination,  had 
they  been  never  lo  well  difpofed,  has  put  it 
entirely  out  of  their  power;  but  if  this  re¬ 
ply  proves  infufficient,  arguments  drawn 
iron;  love  of  felf,  muft  have  their  due 

weight, 
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weight;  and  let  us  recoiled,  that  a  time 
may  come,  when  fome  powerful  ftate,  lefs 
indifferent  about  the  advantages  which  na¬ 
ture  offers,  may  think  ferioufly  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  which  we  look  upon  as  unmeriting  our 
notice  ;  that  the  mifcondud  of  governors, 
or  the  under  agents  of  governors,  may  cre¬ 
ate  an  indifference  in  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  whether  they  live  under  an  Irifh  Lord 
Lieutenant,  a  French  commandant,  or  a 
Spanidi  viceroy  ;  that  the  united  dilaffedions 
of  the  inhabitants,  both  Protedant  and  Pa- 
piif,  mull  yield  great  encouragement  to 
.foreign  attempts  to  invade  them,  and  almoff 
certain  liability  to  their  invafions  ;  and  that 
in  lome  future  luxurious,  degenerate  aye,  a 
Hawke  or  Kepple  may  not  appear,  whofc 
matchlefs  intrepidity  fhall  bra_ve  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  rocks  and  fhoals,  to  deflroy  the  de¬ 
fined  invaders,  perhaps,  the  conquerors. 

OurPlantations have  formed thefub- 
jed  of  fo  much  debate  and  altercation  of  late, 
that  little  new,  and  therefore  very  little  in- 
teiefling,  can  be  now  advanced  upon  that 
head  ;  yet  how  will  this  matter  appear,  upon 
trial  by  that  real  touchftone  of  all  political 
difquilitions,  improvement  of  manners  and  pub- 
lick  fecurity?  Moral  perfection,  or  the  near¬ 
ed  podible  approaches  thereunto,  is  indif- 
putably  the  fird,  and  mod  worthy  end  of  all 
our  purfuits  ;  and  yet  defence  againd  exter¬ 
nal  violence,  protedion  of  the  community 
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engages,  and  with  reafon,  almoft  an  equal 
fhare  of  our  attention,  being  that,  without 
which,  an  opportunity  of  affedting  the  for¬ 
mer  is  abfolutely  loft ;  arts,  fciences,  and 
pure  religion,  no  more  than  eloquence  *, 
can  have  their  natural  growth,  amidft  the 
ftrugglings  for  liberty,  amidft  the  fhouts  of 
conqueft,  or,  indeed,  amidft  the  fears  and 
apprehenfions  of  being  conquered  ;  to  this 
purpofe  is  required  a  fteady,  fettled,  unpalli- 
able  temper  in  the  ftate,  for  which  reafon, 
many  fmall  confiderations  muft  give  way  to 
this  lingle  great  one ;  agreeable,  therefore, 
to  this  principle,  I  cannot  avoid  declaring, 
that  our  American  fellow-fubjedts  have  not 
maturely  confldered  how  trifling  are  the  re- 
ftridtions  of  the  mother  country,  when 
weighed  againft  the  advantages,  which  that 
fame  mother  country  has  afforded  them ;  and 
I  confider  every  writer  who  would  whet  the 
edge  of  their  appetites,  to  a  higher  degree  of 
keennefs,  for  trade  and  wealth,  as  the  general 
enemy,  who  would  raife  them  too  high  in 
their  own  opinions,  and  leflen,  in  their  eyes, 
the  obligations  they  muft  owe  to  England  : 
they  talk  of  having  carried  their  fortunes 
from  England  to  make  their  J'ettlements  •,  forne 
particular  men  might  have  done  f’o,  but, 


*  Neque  enim  in  conftituentibus  rempublicam,  ncc 
m  bella  gerentibus,  nec  regum  dominatione  devinctis, 
nafei  cupiditas  dicends  poreft.  Cicero  de  Oratore. 
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nothing  is  more  certain,  or  better  known, 
than  that  neceffity  has  been  the  caufe  of  al- 
moft  every  emigration  that  has  happened, 
and  that  the  beginnings  of  mod;  American 
properties  were  remarkably  fiender  :  by  a 
free  and  beneficial  trade,  well  protected  by 
Britifh  navies,  they  have,  indeed,  accom- 
plifhed  a  mod;  rapid  growth,  to  which  their 
own  much  to  be  applauded  care  and  induf- 

try  has  largely  contributed. - The  rifque', 

they  fay,  they  have  run  in  making  their  fettlemcnts 
cannot,  as  they  pretend,  be  admitted  as  done 
with  a  view  of  Jervingthe  mother  country ,  be- 
caufe,  in  general,  countries  are  allowed  to 
differ  rather,  by  the  exportation  of  their 
wealth  and  inhabitants,  and  fo  would  Eng¬ 
land,  did  not  the  peculiarity  of  its  naval  and 
commercial  circumdances,  fo  Angularly  did— 
tinguifh  it  from  Spain  and  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  did  not  its  dominion  of  the  feas,  fo  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  intercourfe  between  every  branch 
of  its  empire,  that  any  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
the  property  of  ar  of  its  inhabitants,  may, 
as  it  were  by  raa  ick,  virtually  and  in  effedt, 
appear  wherever  they  require.  Now,  as  to 
their  obligation,  to  Britain,  admitting  that 
no  pecuniary  ai  ls  had  been  advanced  to¬ 
wards  eftablifhin:  their  fettlemcnts,  how  can 
they  difeharge  themfelves  of  the  obligation 
of  having  received  from  England  a  body  of 
excellent  laws,  ready  to  be  tranferibed  ;  a  fet 
of  focial  improved  manners,  ready  to  be 
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tranfplanted  ;  arts  andfciences ;  all  which,  if 
raifed  from  the  feed,  would  have  a  tedious, 
and  interrupted  growth  in  the  wilds  of  A- 
merica  ?  If  we  add  to  this,  that  relpedt 
which  a  fubject  of  England  muft  challenge, 
in  what  fituation  foever,  which  no  fmail 
colony  could  pretend  to  maintain,  it  will 
be  impoffible  to  liften  with  patience,  to  the 
man,  who  would  refine  away  thefe  obliga¬ 
tions,  by  alledging  that  England  has  added 
from  narrow  motives,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
herfelf :  an  undutiful  child,  may  tell  his  fa¬ 
ther,  that  he  begot  him  to  pleafe  himfelf ; 
that  he  cherifhed  him,  that  he  fixed  him  and 
his  fortunes  in  the  world,  merely  to  gratify 
his  parental  feelings ;  and  upon  this  falie 
reafoning,  impioufly  hold  himfelf  acquitted 
of  every  duty ;  but  nature  declares  againft 
him ;  and  altho’  no  ingratitude  can  dwell 
where  there  is  a  reciprocation  of  good  offices, 
yet,  he  who  receives  the  firft  adt  of  kind- 
nefs,  will  ever  remain  the  moft  obliged. 

No  man  entertains  a  more  cordial  affec¬ 
tion  for  our  fellow-fubjedts  of  America  than 
I  do ;  their  emotions  in  favour  of  liberty  are 
generous  and  praife-worthy,  but  muft  ftill  be 
of  opinion,  that  they  have  not,  as  yet,  con¬ 
ceived  (fo  generally  as  may  be  wiffied)  no¬ 
tions  of  government  fufficiently  digefted  and 
extenfive;  fince  their  anceftors  made  their 
emigrations,  liberty  has  received  many  and 
great  improvements ;  the  rude  wild  ftock, 
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harried  by  fcandalous  perfecutions  at  home> 
they  haffcily  plucked  from  the  mother  foil ; 
it  ffruck  ftrong  roots,  and  vigorously  flou- 
rifhed  in  their  new  congenial  clime  ;  but  it 
was  at  the  revolution,  the  generous  well- 
flavoured  fruit  was  engrafted,  which  I  fear, 
no  part  of  the  Britifla  empire,  except  Eng¬ 
land,  has  yet  brought  themfelves  properly 
to  relifh, 

A  facred  and  inviolable  right  of  taxing 
themfelves,  and  regulating  their  own  affairs, 
without  any  exception,  for  what  unforefeen 
dangers  and  fudden  emergencies  may  pro¬ 
duce,  has  been  contended  for  with  too  great 
a  latitude ;  the  colonies  mud  now  consider 
themfelves  as  a  part  infeparable  from  the 
grand  body  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  as 
fuch,  an  evil  happening  to  that  part,  may 
fpread  itfelf  to  the  whole,  as  a  fore  in  any 
particular  member,  may  caufe  a  general 
mortification;  inattention  to,  or  bad  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  plantations,  may  let  in  an  evil, 
which  would,  in  its  confequences,  bring  the 
exiftence  of  Great-Britain  into  danger ;  a 
moment’s  deliberation,' then,  mull  furely  fix 
the  relative  weight  of  Britifh  trade,  glory, 
and  influence,  to  that  of  American  pure  na¬ 
tural  liberty,  and  abfolute,  uncontroulable 
independance.  The  Americans,  being  the 
fubjedt  of  the  prefent  debates,  becaufe  they 
happen  to  be  more  immediately  concerned, 
declaie  themfelves  the  proper  judges  upon 
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the  cccafion,  hut  altho’  mod;  immediately 
concerned,  they  do  not  furnifh  the  objedt  of 
greatcji  concern ;  Britifh  fafety,  power  and 
trade,  furnifh  this  grand  objedt  :  Britain, 
therefore,  is  the  more  competent  judge,  and 
it  would  be  unreafonable  to  expedt,  that  any 
wife  adminiftration,  after  the  warnings  al¬ 
ready  received  from  the  indolent  deportment 
of  the  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war,  would  fuffer  confiderations  of  fo  high 
a  nature,  to  reft  upon  the  determinations  of 
men,  whofe  negledt  has  been  already  fo  juft- 
]y  cenfured,  from  whofe  torpid  fullennefs 
and  obftinacy,  the  enemy  did  confeffedly  de¬ 
rive  fuch  advantage.  Shall  it  depend  upon 
the  refolutions  of  a  Philadelphian  affembly, 
whether  our  felfciw-fubjedts  fhall  arm  in  de¬ 
fence  of  liberty  and  property  ?  Does  the 
fate  of  a  whole  continent  bear  any  propor¬ 
tion  to  an  almoft  imperceptible  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  important  privilege  of  an 
American,  deliberating  for  a  year  or  two, 
whether  he  will  pay  fix- pence  in  the  pound, 
to  lave  himfelf  and  family  from  perdition  ? 
A  provincial  affembly  is  very  capable  of  de¬ 
termining  upon  what  is  molt  expedient  for 
their  own  internal  rule,  what  moft  advan¬ 
tageous  to  their  trade ;  but  when  the  great 
fcheme  of  governing  all  the  parts  of  an  ex¬ 
tend  ve  community,  when  the  relation  in 
which  they  Hand  to  this  community  is  to 
be  confidered,  then  their  capacities  begin  to 

narrow 


narrow  in  my  estimation,  and  they  come  to 
Shew  themielves  in  a  Sphere  of  debate,  foi 
which  1  can,  by  no  means,  think  them  qua¬ 
lified.  Why,  fays  an  individual,  fired  with 
a  wild  fpiiit  of  liberty,  fhall  I  give  up  tnat 
power  which  nature  has  beftowed  upon  me, 
of  ading  and  thinking  for  myfelf?  Why, 
fays  an  advocate  for  fociety,  lhall  you  be 
protected  by  fociety  in  your  property  and 
perfon,  in  the  exercife  ot  virtuous  liberty, 
which  is  a  power  ot  doing,  not  what  you 
will,  but  what  you  ought  to  will  ?  If  no  in¬ 
dividual  then,  may  fet  up  his  fingle  opinion 
and  ftrong  cravings  for  crude  liberty,  where 
focial  good  is  concerned,  if  he  is  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  difeern  fo  clearly,  whether  thefe  loud 
calls  of  nature,  about  which  he  makes  fo 
great  a  parade,  may  not  interfere  with,  and 
obftrud  fome  moral  and  focial  end  ;  no  more 
is  any  difbindt  part  of  an  empire,  inti  tied  to 
carve  for  itfelf,  and  lay  it  down  as  an  inva¬ 
riable  maxim,  that  on  no  occafion  whatso¬ 
ever  are  they  to  be  governed,  by  rules  to 
which  they  have  not  confented  ;  much  re- 
fpedf,  therefore,  is  due  to  the  opinion  of 
Great-Britain,  in  that  material  point  of  re¬ 
gulating  a  provincial  defence,  and  whenever 
it  fhall  be  urged,  that  the  Americans  are 
moft  competent  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of 
taxation,  or  the  method  of  applying  the  taxes, 
and  that  a  wTant  of  provincial  defence,  mud 
be  more  immediately  and  fenlibly  felt  by 

L  2  them- 
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themfelves,  than  by  thofe  who  are  far  re¬ 
moved  iiom  the  fcene  of  American  affairs  ; 
when  they  plead  the  great  law  of  nature  and 
of  liberty,  to  any  claim  of  Britain  to  fuper- 
intend  their  affairs,  I  reply,  the  ideas  of  io- 
cial  liberty  in  diametrical  oppoiition  to  their 
allegations,  I  aver,  that  they  are  not  the 
moff  competent  judges  of  the  expediency  of 
a  uuirKitick  dejence ;  and  I  efrablifh  my 
averment,  by  their  having  already  flrewn 
themfelves  incompetent,  minever  producing 
any  one  general  plan  for  that  purpofe,  from 
tne  peace  of  CJtrecnt  to  the  war  of  iy^6  ; 
intoriiuch,  that  artho  ten  times  the  number 
oi  our  enemy,  they  would  have  been  abfo- 
Jutely  driven  off  the  continent,  were  it  not 
for  the  feafonable  interpofition  of  England, 
and  all  this,  from  a  peevifh  reluctance  to  af- 
fociate  and  unite,  areluCtance,  to  facrifice  a 


ima<i  part  of  their  own  will  and  pleafure,  to 
peace  and  fecurity,  which  reluctance,  they 
“  difpofed  to  compliment,  with  the  honour- 


ai  e 


able  appellation  of  liberty. 

If  then,  the  American  colonies,  have  ma- 
nifeffed  a  negleCt  to  make  the  neceffary  pro- 
vifion  for  their  own  defence,  and  that  Britain 


may  fuffer  through  this  neglect,  die  is  power¬ 
fully  warranted  in  proceeding  againft  a  pro¬ 
bability  of  any  future  fituation  of  thofe  co¬ 
lonies,  io  dangerous,  fo  productive  of  heavy 
expence,  as  that  we  have  lately  beheld.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  duty  of  the  colonies,  to  an¬ 


ticipate 
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ticipate  the  cares  of  the  mother  country, 
and  make,  after  the  example  of  Ireland,  fuch 
a  military  eftablifhment  as  may  tend  to  dif- 
courage  any  attempts  of  an  enemy,  and  not 
furniffi,  by  their  remifnels,  a  Britiffi  admini- 
ftration,  with  even  an  excufe  for  obtruding 
their  kind  offices  upon  them  :  they  ffiould 
confider  the  various  and  fluctuating  nature  of 
Britiffi  councils ;  and  that  power,  from  the 
free  nature  of  our  government,  may  be 
fometimes  in  the  hands  of  men,  who  are 
delighted  in  obliging  and  ftrengthening  our 
enemies,  in  ill-treating  and  difgufting  our 
friends,  and  who,  when  they  accidentally 
engage  in  carrying  even  a  neceflary  meafurc 
into  execution.  Humble  upon  fome  mode  of 
doing  it,  which  not  only  destroys  every  end 
and  advantage  which  may  arii'e  from  it,  but 
\s  *lf?  P’odudlive  of  umverfal  murmurs  and 
Qinatisfaflion ;  but  ol  all  things,  lliould 
they  beware  of  beholding  our  minifteria! 
b.unders,  in  the  light  of  national  a&s,  and 
tfience,  perhaps,  conceive  a  diffike  or  aliena¬ 
tion  of  affedlion  from  their  Britiffi  fellow- 
fubjecds.  The  fenfe  of  this  nation  is  neither 
unjuft,  unreafonable,  or  oppreffive ;  but  no 
human  wifdom  will,  I  fear,  be  ever  able  to 
lee u re  us  againH  falling  fometimes -into  the 
hands  of  fuch  wretches,  as  thofe  who  made 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  or  of  Verfailles. 

On  the  other  fide,  my  Lord,  it  muft  be 
admitted,  that  the  mother  country  has  not 
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entirely  acquitted  herfelf  in  the  difcharge  of 
her  parental  offices.  It  is  certainly  the  duty 
of  thole,  whom  Providence  has  commililon- 
ed  by  conferring  great  powers  on  them,  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  human  fpecies, 
to  watch  and  attend  to  the  changes  of  cir- 
cumftance,  which  muft  happen  to  all  earthly 
things,  and  frame  fuch  inftitutions,  as  may 
anfwer  (fo  far  as  human  prudence  can  pro¬ 
vide)  to  the  variety  of  cafes  which  may  arife  ; 
new  circumftances  produce  new  fyftems. 
When  a  perfonal  property  began  to  grow 
confiderahle  in  England,  our  anceftors 
thought  proper  immediately  to  enadt  luch 
laws,  as  might  facilitate  alienations ;  they  had 
recourfe  to  the  civil  codes,  and  thence  they 
brought  the  ftatute  of  will  of  diftributions, 
and  adopted  fuch  a  portion  of  the  fpirit  of 
Roman  jurifprudence,  as  may  anfwer  the 
exigency.  But,  with  regard  to  colonies,  io 
diftinguifhed  is  Great  Britain,  fo  critically 
riiftinguiftred,  by  a  complication,  of  naval, 
of  landed,  of  commercial,  or  military  conh- 
derations,  from  every  ancient  Hate  ;  that  in- 
flitutions  drawn  from  Tyre,  from  Cartilage, 
from  Rome,  or  from  Rhodes,  can  never  an¬ 
fwer  the  prefent  occahon ;  and  legiflature 
muft  inveftigate,  thro  tire  walks  of  nature, 
morals  of  utility,  and  of  prefent  convenience, 
fuch  truths  as  may  afford  a  ground  work  for 
this  neceffary  undertaking ;  our  common 
law,  revered  with  juftice  for  its  lroneft  iim- 

plicity. 
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plicity  affords  no  refources  in  fo  variegated 
a  fubjeCt ;  nor  could  our  Gothick  fore-fathers 
pofiibly  forefee  the  aflonifhing  turn,  which 
this  kingdom  has  taken  to  commercial  ad¬ 
venture,  lince  the  reign  of  Henry  theSevcnth, 
occasioned  by  a  mod  unexpected  event,  the 
difcovery  of  a  new  world  ■,  they  could  not 
forefee  the  emigration  of  colonies  to  this 
new  world,  and  could,  therefore,  never 
think  of  framing  any  calculation  for  fuch  a 
contingency:  why,  then,  look  into  the  laws 
in  being,  for  any  aids  upon  this  occafion  ? 

A  plaufible  and  fagacious  lawyer,  may  dif- 
cover  iomething  in  his  books  analogous,  or 
what  he  thinks,  and  would  perfuade  the 
world  is  analogous  to  the  cafe  of  our  colo¬ 
nies,  propoled  to  him  for  ferious  confidera- 
tion;  he  fancies  it  a  corporation,  for  inltance, 
and  from  henceforth,  every  American  quef- 
tion,  comes  to  be  examined  by  principles 
laid  down  for  directing  a  corporate  legilla- 
ture ;  that  is,  becaufe  a  Britilh  corporation 
has  delegated  their  natural  original  right  of 
legillature,  to  thofe  who  reprefent  them  in 
parliament,  and  thereby  veiled  in  that  af- 
lembly,  a  power  of  controuling  their  corpo¬ 
rate  afts  :  our  colonies,  therefore,  who  not 
being  called  upon,  make  no  returns  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Britilh  parliament,  are  fubjeCt  to 
a  like  controul,  this  is  not  reafon,  either 
plain  or  refined,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  law  in  truth,  the 
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opinions  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
are  not  to  be  admitted,  in  an  affair,  fo  much 
above  their  level,  for  this  would,  indeed,  be 
an  erecting  of  courts,  intended  for  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  in  being,  into  actual  legifla- 
turesj  a  power,  very  lately  rejected  by,  per¬ 
haps,  one  *  of  the  wifeft  and  mo  ft  modeft 
judges,  that  ever  adorned  a  bench  ;  and,  in  a 
cafe,  where  the  exercife  of  fuch  a  power 
would  be  readily  excufed,  being  in  vindication 
of  the  liberty  of  the  fubje£t.  But,  my  Lord, 
the  laborious  {framings  of  our  lawyers,  in  ap¬ 
plying  their  learning  to  American  affairs, 
will  never  produce  any  thing  adequate  to  this 
grand  occafion  5  our  colonies  are  infenfibly 
grown  into  a  refpedtable  importance,  and 
demand  the  moft  folemn  confideration  of 
legiflature,  of  wife,  of  honeft  legiflature ; 
and,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  prefent  matter 
deferves  treaties,  commiffioners,  and  every 
other  folemnity,  preceding  the  a<ft  which  u- 
united  thefe  kingdoms ;  we  fhould  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  our  fellow-fubje&s,  who 
live'  at  a  diftance,  as  warmly  as  that  of  thoie 
who  are  nearer  home,  provoke  neither  to  re- 
fentments,  by  injury  or  oppreffion,  but  ever 
remember,  that  Egina  andfEuoea  were  eau- 
ly  brought  to  a  fenfe  of  duty,  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  whenever  they  became  turbulent ;  but 

*  Judgment  delivered  by  Loid  Camden,  in  the  cafe 
of  Entick  and  the  Meffengers,  laft  day  of  Michaelmas 
term,  1765.  . 
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when  they  carried  their  arms  again  ft  Greeks, 
who  were  more  diftant,  the  ruin  of  theii 
power  was  the  immediate  confequence,  and 
their  greatnefs  expired  at  Syracule 

Had  Britain  been  blefted  with  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  that  adminiftration,  which  carried 
her  military  glory  to  lo  exalted  an  height,  in 
the  laft  war,  had  that  miniftry,  I  fay,  been 
permitted  to  conclude  a  found  and  healthy 
peace ;  upon  that  firm  bafis,  by  fuch  able 
political  builders,  would  have  been  railed  a 
pile,  compofed  or  all  our  colonies  and  de¬ 
pendencies,  whofe  ftrength,  beauty,  and 
magnificence,  would  be  the  envy  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world  ;  thele  wile  and  virtuous 
patriots,  would  have  fhewn  talents  for  peace, 
equal  to  thofe  they  had  difplayed  for  war, 
and  our  conquefts,  inftead  of  being  the  caule 
of  diffentions  and  animofities,  between  his 
Majefty’s  loyal  fubjebts,  would  long  fince 
have  turned  to  great  and  lafting  account  : 
com mifiioners  would  be  formally  appointed 
to  examine  minutely  into  tne  ftate  of  our 
colonies  ;  a  proper  method  taken  for  railing 
fupplies  to  anfwer  the  expences  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  taxations  be  laid,  in  a  manner,  the 
leaft  grievous  to  the  fubject,  and  molt  con¬ 
fident  with  focial  liberty ;  in  iliort,  that 
gradual  affimilation  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  fo  much  to  be  defired  by  all  its  defen¬ 
dants,  would  be  at  length  brought  about  ; 

*  The  Svracufans  were  a  Dorick  colony. 
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for  though  war  is  the  feafon  of  danger,  yet, 
is  it  vei y  eafiiy  demonilrated,  that  the  minif- 
•  -  *•  *  pea^e  is  as  much  above  the  mimfter  of 
war,  as  the  ends  are  more  worthy  than  the 
means;  that  is,  when  the  great  and  neceifary 
■works  of  peace  are  properly  attended  to  ;  but 
when  peace  is  made,  in  order  to  generate 
matter  for  new  war;  then,  indeed,  "the  art¬ 
ful  wretch,  who  can  deceive  his  king,  cor¬ 
rupt,  debate,  and  opprefs  the  people,  will 
anlwer  every  purpofe ;  no  neceffity  for  integri¬ 
ty  or  wifdom.  remains,  where  cunning  and 
deceit  are  found  to  be  all-fufficient. 

I  am,  • 

My  Lord,  &c. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
HE  following  Pages  were  really 


JL  the  Subftance  of  a  private  Letter, 
very  lately  fent  by  a  Gentleman  in 
Town  to  his  Friend  in  the  North  ;  and 
by  that  Friend  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
the  Prefs,  without  the  lead:  Alterations, 
except  the  Addition  of  a  few  Stops,  and 
an  Omiffion  of  the  Writer’s  Name. 
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My  dear  Friend,  | 


^  O  U  have  long  dcfired,  and 
sM  ^  Vz  I  will  give  you,  in  the  heft 
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manner  I  can,  a  ihort 
History  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Present  Ministers,  Respecting 
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the  American  Stamp-act.  As 
to  the  ftyle,  I  fhall  not  take  much 
pains  j  but  as  to  the  ffa8isi  you 
may  depend  upon  them. 

It  is  now  about  two  years  ago, 
lince  the  Houfe  of  Commons  came 
to  a  refolution,  with  regard  to  the 
right  of  laying  taxes  in  America. 
Every  body  then  knew,  and  the 
Minifter  of  that  time  made  no  fe¬ 
rret  of  declaring  it,  that  that  refo- 
lution  was  the  forerunner  of  a  tax. 
The  gentlemen  abovementioned, 
were  then  in  oppofition.  They 
were  hanging  out  the  ftandard  of 
Patriotifm,  and  affecting  to  fight 
under  it.  Yet  they  did  not  oppofe 
this  refolution  ,•  momentous  as  it 
manifcftly  appeared  to  be,  in  lay¬ 
ing  not  only  the  foundation  of  the 

*  Stamp 
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Stamp  Tax  (which  was  known  to  be 
then  in  agitation)  but  of  any>  and  of 
every  other  Tax  which  might  follow , 

and  involving,  as  it  certainly  did, 
“  concerns  of  the  moil  extreme 
“  magnitude,'’  and  of  the  higheft 
importance  to  both  Great-Britain 
and  America.  It  feemed  to  all,  to 
be  a  clear  thing;  for  the  whole 
were  unanimous,  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  the  following  fellion,  that  the 
Bill  for  levying  a  Stamp  Duty  was 
brought  in.  So  that  there  was 
fufficient  time  given  to  thefe  fup- 
pofed  Patriots,  for  colletfling  all 
•  the  arguments  and  fentiments,  of 
all  the  interefted,  and  wifeft  per- 
fons,  on  both  hides  the  Atalantic. 
But  they  negletfled  making  any  ufe 
of  this  great  opportunity  ;  though, 
if  they  had  really  wifhed  to  ferve 

B  2  America, 
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America,  as  they  now  falfely  pre¬ 
tend,  they  certainly  would  not. 
And  this  much,  at  lead,  mud,  or 
ought,  to  be  faid  in  behalf  of  the 
late  Minidry,  whom  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  vindicate  in  this  meafure, 
that  very  few  Ads  have  at  any 
time  been  pad'ed  with  fuch  unujual 
deliberation .  Of  courfe  then,  with 
the  greater  contempt  ought  we  to 
look  upon  a  let  of  men,  who  are 
now  making  a  parade  of  pouring 
forth  their  mock-sentiments,  and 
arraigning  the  propriety  of  a  mea¬ 
fure,  which  they  had  not  fpirit  to 
oppofe,  in  the  proper  feafon  ;  not- 
withdanding  the  mod  reafonable 
allowance  of  time,  for  awakening 
their  courage,  if  they  ever  had 
any ;  and  for  obtaining  intelligence 

and  digeding  ideas.  But  the  truth 

is. 


\ 


is,  the  greateft  part  of  them  were 
of  the  Miniffer’s  opinion,  and  have 
fince  changed  their  fentiments  for 
the  promotion  of  their  intereffs. 

Very  little  oppofition  therefore 
was  made  to  the  Bill :  very  few 
things  were  faid,  and  there  was  no 
divifion.  This  was  in  one  place. 
In  another,  fo  ftroncr  was  the  una- 

J  to 

nimity,  that  there  was  not  even  a 
fingle  fyllable  uttered  againft  it.  It 

is  true,  fome  of  the  old  leaven,  who 
call  themfelves  Whigs ,  but  who  are 

in  fad  fo  corrupt  ■  and  daftardly, 
that  they  are  the  abufers  of  any 
name,  but  that  of  time.-Jervers , 
did  affed  to  fuggeft  to  a  certain 
noble  Lord,  fomething  like  a  feint 
of  oppofition  to  the  Bill.  But  this 
noble  Lord,  who  was  finale  in  the 

flip- 


fupport  of  public  Liberty,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  when  none 
other  of  the  party  had  virtue  to 
appear  ;  whofe  intrepidity  on  that 
occafion  was  fuch,  that  his  real 
friends  began  to  tremble  for  his 
fafety  ;  who  was  likewife  tingle  in 
fuftaining  with  his  purfe  the  whole 
weight  of  that  public  caufe  ;  and 
who  preferved,  as  far,  and  as  long, 
as  one  man  could,  unanimity  in  fuch 
a  contaminated  fet :  from  whofe  po¬ 
pularity  of  character,  definterefted 
condud,  and  high  efteem  with  the 
Public,  they  borrowed  that  Jhadow 
of  Patriotifm,  which  they  now  fo 
aukwardly  affect  to  wear,  after 
having  parted  with  all  pretenlions 
to  the  fub fiance ,  by  the  moft  atro¬ 
cious  and  moft  abandoned  ads  oi 
intended  and  attempted  treache¬ 
ry  i 
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RY  >  which  being  now  known,  wiJi 
mark  them  with  infamy  to  their 
graves.  I  fay,  this  noble  Lord, 
not  having  forgot  the  fcandalous 
leagues  they  had  entered  into  with 
a  certain  prerogative  lawyer,  fince 
dead,  to  betray  the  caufe;  and 
knowing  their  defires  to  ex¬ 
tend  no  further  than  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  office*;  and  not  doubting 

the 


,  j?  this  place,  I  rauft  beg  leave  to  make  a 
ittle  digreflion,  and  offer  to  yourconfideration 

Min7a^,ER IEr  i  whicl>  1  bebeve’  the  prefent 
M  S-Can  °  Ve  wlthout  any  difficulty. 
Who,  immediately,  upon  the  moft  flagrant 

and  wanton  violations  of  the  facred  liberties 
or  fcnghflimen,  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
eagerly  paid  their  compliments  to  a  certain 
great  Perfon ,  hoping  to  get  good  Places  by  a 
candabus  defer  tion  of  their  friends,  and  the 
1  ublic,  with  whom  they  then  pafled  for  Pa¬ 
triots,  and  by  an  offered  Sacrifice  (for  fuch  De¬ 
fection  at  that  critical  hour  was  nothing  ]efs) 
of  the  man  who  had  fuffered  in  their  fefvice, 

and 
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the  right  of  Parliament,  nor  per¬ 
haps,  feeing  in  the  Bill  itfelf  fuffi- 

cient  ground  for  contefl: ;  and  this 

laft 


and  who  was  then  combating  with  the  illegal 

and  ufurped  power  of  office  ?  _ 

Who,  foon  after,  finding  this  offered 

Treachery  inefficient  for  their  purpofes,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  league  with  a  certain  Prerogative 
Lawyer,  fince  dead,  to  uphold  and  defend, 
what  they  then  called  the  necejfily  and  legality 
of  General  Warrants  ? 

Who  likewife,  and  for  the  fame  reaion, 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  fame  Preioga- 
tive  Lawyer,  to  vote  away  Privilege^  in  the 

cafe  of  a  feditious  libel  ? 

Who  were  afterwards  compelled  to  i  enounce 
thefe,  if  poffible,  more  than  perfidious  and 
infamous  engagements,  by  the  ftrength  and 
popularity  of  the  caufe,  which  was  earned  on 
by  other  people  ;  particularly  by  one  noble 
Lord,  of  real  worth  and  unfulhed  honour,  w  no 
publicly  ftepped  forward,  and  with  his  perlon, 
as  well  as  his  purfe,  which  was  always  open 
on  this  occafion,  bravely  and  generoufly  at¬ 
tacked  the  monfter  of  (fate  tyranny,  which  for 
a  feries  of  years  had  fattened  on  the  rights  of 
Engliffimen,  under  the  leaders  of  the  prelent 
Miniftrv-,  and  for  doing  which,  he  was  de¬ 
ferred  by  the  Party,  but  applauded  by  every 
true  Englifhman  ? 


» 
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laft  reafon  has  been  acknowledged 


by  the  belt  American  advocates. 


for,  fay  they,  “  Though  the  Stamp 


“  Duty  has  been  the  oflenfible 
“  caufe  of  the  late  riots,  yet  that  -- 


<{  in  reality  is  but  a  fmall  part  of 
“their  grievance:”  (vide  True 


and  feveral  other  late 


Pamphlets.)  Therefore  he  did  not 


chufe  to  merely  for  the 

fake  of  oppolition :  and  the  others, 


Did  the  D.  of  N.  fign  the  proteft  upon  pri- 
liege  ;  and  if  not,  why  ? 


Who,  pretending  to  oppofe  the  influence 
of  the  Favourite,  becaufe  he  repeatedly  refuf- 
ed  to  accept  of  them,  did,  upon  the  firfl:  pro- 
fpeft  of  vacancies,  folicit  and  fupplicate,  in 
the  mod:  prefling  and  abject  manner,  to  go 
into  any  offices^  upon  any  terms ,  with  Lord  N. 
at  the  head  of  the  Treafury  ? 

If  there  be  any  who  have  been  guilty  of 
thefe  real  and  proffered  inftances  of  the  rnoit 
fcandalous  and  infamous  perfidy  *,  are  they 
fit  to  betrufted,  in  any  bufinefs,  or  upon  any 
occafion  whatever  ?  Ought  they  not  rather  to 
be  abhorred  by  every  honeft  man? 


c 


who 


■ 
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who  had  but  barely  fuggefted  it* 
did  it  only  for  the  name^  not  for 

the  fervice  of  the  thing  ;  and  durft 
not  feparately  hazard  their  own  in. 
fignificance  againft  a  meafure,  the 
rectitude  or  propriety  of  which 
they  did  not  attempt  to  difprove. 

— - It  is  likewife  true,  that  there 

were  fome  petitions  againft  it,  but 
they  going  more  againft  the  rights 
than  any  other  point,  were  not, 
nor  indeed  could  not,  be  admit¬ 
ted. 

m 

Now  all  this  was  long  before  the 
reconciliation  between  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Brother ;  or  before 
that  event  was  even  thought  of. 
So  that  it  cannot  be  aflerted,  with- 

.  I 

out  the  moft  manifeft  violation  of 
truth,  that  the  noble  Lord  chang¬ 
ed 


I 
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ed  his  opinion  in  compliment  to 
his  relation,  or  the  temper  of  the 
times;  for  he  has  been  uniform¬ 
ly  the  same  :  which  is  more  than 
can  be  faid  of  the  gentlemen  at  pre- 

fent  in  office. 

•  • 

It  is  a  fad  which  they  cannot 
deny,  and  can  be  too  well  atteffed 
for  them  to  attempt  to  refute,  that 
fo  eager  were  they  for  great  fala- 
ries,  they  made  no  hefitation  of  de¬ 
ferring  their  friends,  and  did  not 
even  wait  to  make  any  ftipulations 
whatever.  The  affairs  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  all  public  and  private  bu- 
finefs,  were  left  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents.  So  that  it  js  clear,  they 
went  into  offices  merely  for  the  e- 
moluments  of  them  ;  and  that  A- 
merica  with  them  never  was  an 
objed.  C  2  And 
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And  to  put  this  affertion  beyond 
all  doubt,  we  need  only  take  a 
fhort  review  of  their  fubfequent 

f 

conduct  ;  and  we  fhall  find,  that  the 
fame  manifeft  diffidence  and  un¬ 
pardonable  negled,  which  governed 
them  when  in  oppofition,  to  have 
guided  them  when  in  office  ;  with 
this  difference  as  to  the  motive  only, 
that  before  their  acceptance,  they 

i 

thought  mildnefs  in  their  meafures, 
and  a  forbearance  to  ftand  forward 
upon  any  public  ground,  or  in  fup- 
port  of  any  public  caufe,  the  bed; 
way  to  get  to  St.  James’s  :  and  hav¬ 
ing,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  man¬ 
kind,  by  deferting  their  friends, 
and  turning  their  backs  upon  all 
thofe  who  had  ferved  them,  at 
length  arrived  there  •  they  thought 

a  lervile  compliance  with  every 

tem- 

V  •  »  S 
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temporary  humour,  and  a  fcanda- 
lous  proftration  and  the  moll  fin- 
cere  oblations,  at  the  fhrine  of  the 
Favourite,  which  they  repeatedly 
offered,  and  he  has  hitherto  re¬ 
peatedly  refufed  to  accept ;  the  beft 
means  of  flaying  there. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  al¬ 
though  it  was  under  their  admini- 
ftration  that  the  firft  advices  came 
from  America,  of  the  general  and 
violent  oppofition  to  the  Stamp 
A£t;  and  although  the  adjuftment 
of  this  bufinefs  was  of  the  higheft 

O 

importance  to  both  Great-Britain 
and  America,  and  the  very  nature 
of  it  fo  confequential  and  prefiing, 
that  both  countries  might  be  ruin¬ 
ed  by  delay  :  yet  with  the  ffrong- 
eft  and  fulleft  information  of  the 

be-  ■ 
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behaviour  of  the  Americans  before 
them  *  with  their  eyes  open,  as  to 
a  profpedt  of  the  terrible  confe- 
quences  which  prefented  themfelves 
before  thefe  unfeeling  Minifters ; 
who  knowing,  or  might  have 
known,  if  they  ever  read  the  Stamp 
Ad:,  that  it  was  to  take  place  on 
the  firft  day  of  laft  November; 
and  that  a  fufpenhon  of  this  moft 
important  confederation,  muft  in¬ 
evitably  occafion  an  almofl  total 
ftagnation  of  trade :  I  fay,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  thefe  great  and  forcible 
reafons  for  calling  the  Parliament ; 
yet  did  they  put  off  the  meeting  of 
that  Aflembly  for  bufmefs,  until  the 
middle  of  January.  And  it  was 
not  until  above  feven  weeks  after, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Ad 
was  even  believed  to  be  certain. 

•  The 
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The  timidity  with  which  they 
were  feized,  owing  to  a  continual 
dread  of  lofing  their  places  j  and 
the  fluctuation  and  contrariety  of 
opinions  amongA  them,  owing  to 
the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  which 
they  are  compofed  ;  were  the  true 
caufes  of  that  moft  injurious  and 
moft  unpardonable  delay  :  for  it 
is  a  faCt  well  known,  that  fome- 
times  they  were  for  enforcing  the 
ACt,  (and  by  poflponing  the  con- 
flderation  of  it,  they  undoubtedly 
meant  that  it  fhould  enforce  itfelf ) 
fometimes  they  were  for  fufpending 
it,  at  other  times  for  repealing  it, 
and  never  unanimous  in  any  thing  j 
until  the  Great  Commoner  fanCtifl- 
ed  the  revolt  of  America,  and  hav¬ 
ing  by  a  doCtrine,  which  they  had 
not  fpint  to  cither  adopt  or  oppofc, 

and 


and  by  which  they  were  ftruck 
with  difniay  and  confufion,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  total  reparation  be¬ 
tween  Great- Britain  and  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  and  in  them,  of  an  abfolute 
independence  of  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try  ;  he  at  length  fixed  them  in 
the  a  &  of  repeal. 

The  fufpence  and  imbecility  on 
this  fide  the  water,  encouraged  the 
ferment  on  the  other :  hence  arofe 
thofe  conditions  to  the  Britilh  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders,  of  not  fending 
any  goods,  unlejs  the  Stamp  ASl 
was  repealed .  And  hence  thof® 
many  inflammatory  publications, 
which  our  delay  furniflied  fuch 
an  opportunity  for  writing  and 
propagating  throughout  the  Colo¬ 
nies:  likewife  that  general  union  of 

the 
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I 

the  Colonies;  and  above  all,  that 
repeated  denial  of  right,  which 
nothing  can  now  crafe,  and  which 
has  for  ever  wounded  the  Majefty 
of  England,  and  planted  thorns 
under  the  pillow  of  our  Sovereign; 


Whether  the  Stamp  Ait  was  ori¬ 
ginally,  or  whether  the  repeal  of  it 
now,  be  meafures  either  prudent  or 
confident,  I  will  not  fay  any  thing, 
becaufe  greater  authority  will  foon 
determine  both.  But  I  hope  eve¬ 
ry  body  who  knows  the  few  fails 
I  have  here  thrown  together,  or  to 
whom  you  may  think  proper  to 
read  this  paper,  will  readily  agree 
with  me,  in  thinking  and  faying, 
that  the  diftrefies  of  Great-Britain 
and  America,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
the  Stamp  Ail,  have  not  only  been 

D  wholly 
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wholly  occafioned ,  but  moft  wanton - 
Ijj  cruelly  and  unnecejfarily  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  timidity,  incapacity 
and  neglect  of  the  prefent  admini- 
ftration.  Had  they  called  the  Par¬ 
liament  at  the  proper  time,  none 
of  the  late  difturbances  would  have 
happened  ;  nor  that  train  of  evil 
confequences  have  followed,  which 

JL  ' 

their  delay  feems  to  have  been 
contrived  to  promote. 

As  this  crime  was  committed  by 
dejign ,  fo  the  perfons  guilty  of  it, 
are  deferving  the  moft  bitter  abhor¬ 
rence  oi  all  true  friends  of  their 
country  :  and  if  ever  any  minifteri- 
al  condutft  deferved  an  exemplary 
cenfure,  this  moft  certainly  does; 
by  a  difcharge  of  them  from  thole 
offices,  the  great  duties  of  which 

they 
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they  have  fo  flagrantly  abufed,  and 
a  ftigma  of  their  incapacity  for 
ever  holding  them  again i 


I  am, 


f 

My  dear  Friend,  &c.  &c. 


finis. 
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Price  only  6d. - The  fame  in  an  Annual 

Pocket-Book.  Price  is.  6d. 

IX.  The  State  of  the  Nation  ;  with  regard 
to  its  Income,  Expenditure,  and  unfunded 
Debt.  Fifth  Edition.  Price  is. 

X.  The  BUDGET.  Eleventh  Edition. 
Price  is.  .  . 

XI.  The  Right  of  Appeal  to  Juries  in 
Caufes  of  Excite  afierted..  Second  Edition. 

Price  is. 

XII.  An  Account  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Bilson  Lecge.  With  Original 
Papers.  Price  is. 
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